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DATE OF BIRTH AND SCHOLASTIC 
PERFORMANCE 


by Doucras A. PIDGEON 
Deputy Director, National Foundation for Educational Research 


is subject to variations according to the season of birth has been noted by many 
Early writers (e.g. Pintner, 1931; Pintner and Forlano, 1933) 
produced abundant evidence from relatively large samples of children tested in both 
hemispheres showing that those born in the warmer months obtained slightly higher 
scores on intelligence tests than those born in the colder months. Evidence was not 
conclusive on which season in fact yielded the highest intelligence. Fitt (1941), summariz- 
ing previous data, concluded that while the intelligence of the Autumn-born was more 
often found to be higher, the safest procedure was to regard the Summer/Autumn as the 
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the seasonal changes also occurred with physical growth and related them to the time of 
conception rather than birth. He linked them with endogenous endocrine rhythms which 
he suggested were similar to those responsible for hibernation in other animals. Roberts 
(1944) eschewed such an explanation, and while producing cvidence to support Fitt’s 
findings, claimed that the reason was selective family planning—the more intelligent 
parents choosing the birth months of their offspring. The finding by Goodenough (194°) 
that seasonal differences in the frequency of births occur in the higher but not lower occu- 
pational groups supports this explanation, since children of the higher groups also have 
higher average © Alternative explanations have also been put forward. More 
recently Orme (1962); working with mentally subnormal (1.Q. 40-69) patients 1n. hospitals 
confirmed the advantages of being born in the Summer or Autumn and suspende rs 
1963) that climatic temperature changes occurring during pregnancy mig ht be causally 
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is subject to variations according to the season of birth has been noted by many 
research workers. Early writers (€.g- Pintner, 1931; Pintner and Forlano, 1933) 
produced abundant evidence from relatively large samples of children tested in both 
hemispheres showing that those born in the warmer months obtained slightly higher 
scores on intelligence tests than those born in the colder months. Evidence was not 
conclusive on which season in fact yielded the highest intelligence. Fitt (1941); summariz- 
ing previous data, concluded that while the intelligence of the Autumn-born was more 
often found to be higher, the safest procedure was to regard the Summer/Autumn as the 
high-level period, with a rising tendency toward the close. Reviewing much the same 
previous data, however, Jones (1954) concluded that the season of birth with the highest 
average I.Q. was either the Spring or Summer. Most writers agreed that the difference 
in I.Q. between maximum and minimum was small—no more than 1 to 1} points, on the 
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Further evidence 


That Summer born children were also at a disadvantage in streamed schools was 
shown by Jinks (1964). Using data obtained from 1,315 children forming the whole of an 
II + age group in streamed schools in one County Borough, he showed that the chances of 
a child being in an * A’ stream varied according to his month of birth. His main results 
are given in Table I. 


Table I 


Distribution of children in different streams according to season of birth. 


Sept.- Dec. Jan.-Apr. 


May-Aug. Totals 


‘A’ stream 155 586 


*B' or lower 
stream 


"Totals 


Using the marginal totals to calculate expected frequencies, a chi-square of 26.276 
was obtained, which is significant at the 0.1% level. 

Jinks points out that the Summer born children may have had only two years and one 
term in the Infant school, * of which the one term is broken up by odd holidays, Whitsun, 
Open Days, Prize Days, School Plays, etc. In contrast the September intake will have had 
d i * As a result of whatever form 
or system of grading the Junior school uses to stream its intake the children with most 
schooling behind them perform best and as a result are placed in the “A” class °, 


Jinks further shows that despite the use of standardized tests with built-in age allow- 
ances, as part of the authority's 11+ procedure, the seasonal effect persists. Of 317 
children who entered Grammar schools in the Borough in the year under survey, 120 had 
been born in Autumn (Sept.-Dec.), 103 in Spring, and only 92 in Summer. 

Jackson (1964) produced further evidence confirming Jinks’ findings. He showed, 
moreover, that as the number of streams increased (i.e. in larger schools) so the difference 
between Summer and Winter born children increased. In 4-stream schools almost twice 
as many (42% compared with 22%) Summer born as Winter born children enter the 
*D' stream. Freyman (1965) confirms these findings for Junior schools, and shows 
further that the disadvantage of being born in the Summer months extends not only to 
selection at 11 + between selective and non-selective schools, but also persists within cach 
type of secondary school; significantly more Summer born children are in the lower streams 
of Modern Schools than in ‘A’ streams, and larger proportions of the Summer born 
children obtain low or average marks than high marks in the yearly examinations of a 
selective school. 
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‘Term of entry’ and ‘ age group position ’ effects 


The seasonal effect is not confined to streaming. Williams (1964), reporting on data 
relating to 265 children attending 8 special schools for the E.S.N., demonstrated that 
significantly more had Summer births and fewer Autumn births than might have been 
expected from the population as a whole. In seeking an explanation for the findings, 
Williams contrasts the * term of entry ° effect and the ‘ age group position ' effect. The for- 
mer was described by Pidgeon and Dodds (1961) who pointed out that, since there existed 
in this country a general (but not universal) rule that children start formal schooling at the 
beginning of the term in which they will become five years old, the length of Infant school- 
ing received by any child will depend upon the month of his birthday. This is illustrated 
in Table II below, adapted from Williams (1964). 


Table II 


Effect of Birthday Month on Infant School Stay. 


Birthday Month | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June Jul. Aug. 
Enters Infants Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 


No. of Terms 9 9 9 9 8 8 8 8 7; 7; 7F 


. Itis not an unreasonable assumption that children who have received more schooling 
Will have learned more, and hence, when examined, will produce better performances. 
The children with longer schooling, however, will, in any given school year group, be 
the older ones, and Pidgeon and Dodds, in a study involving some 1,600 children in six 
large Junior schools, obtained a correlation of .979 between age and length of schooling. 
Williams points out that it is not necessary to assume that a ‘ term of entry’ effect is 
operating alone and offers the alternative ‘ age group position * effect as an explanation. 
Summer born children, he argues, usually retain their position of being youngest in their 
age group throughout the Junior school, and this imposes additional stress since teaching 
levels will tend to be harder for younger children. In an attempt to distinguish between 
these two effects, he divided his group according to their month of birth within the three 
terms. His analysis of his data however failed to distinguish between the effects, though 
it suggested that the age group position effect might be the more powerful of the two. 

€ concluded that further investigations were necessary. 


Evidence that the ‘ age group position ° effect does indeed operate can be obtained 
from Sweden, where children born during any one calendar year start school together at 
the beginning of September. Johansson (1965) showed that both assessments and tests of 
School readiness gave low but significant correlations with age at the start of school. 
Ljung (1965) produced evidence to show that of children in Grades 4, 6 and 8 who had 
RA à grade at some stage, significantly more had birthdays in the last months of the 
'ear. 


Studies by Anderson (1964) and Postlethwaite (1965) indicate that (within certain 
limits) the length of previous schooling has no significant effect on standards achieved by 
theageof13. In other words, it makes absolutely no difference to their eventual achieve- 
ment whether pupils begin school at 5, 6 or 7. There are various factors, such as the 
amount of pre-schooling, which might account for this. Nevertheless, it does suggest that 
differences in the achievement of Autumn and Summer born children are attributable to 
other causes than the longer period at school enjoyed by the older children under our 
present entry system; if a two-year difference between children of various countries can be 
ironed out by the time they arc 13, a difference of two terms should not affect achievement. 


'The situation in ' streamed schools 


One further piece of evidence needs to be given. In the study referred to above, 
Pidgeon and Dodds demonstrated that if due allowance for age was made on Reading 
Test performance, in schools which streamed for age, a residual effect due to length of schooling 
occurs in the 3rd and 4th junior school years, although no effect was present in the rst and 
2nd ycars, or in any year of junior schools which either streamed by ability or grouped 
children randomly into classes within the year group. By way of explanation they sug- 
gested that, in these special circumstances of grouping by age, the oldest ‘ stream ’, being 
older and having more schooling, will have reached a higher standard and, by giving the 
appearance of being ‘ better ’, will therefore be advanced more rapidly than might other- 
wise have been the case, while with the youngest ‘ stream’ the opposite will occur. Since 
this effect is cumulative it is only noticeable during the latter years of the junior school. 
While this explanation fits the facts, Pidgeon and Dodds point out the need for confirma- 
tion from further research, especially as an increasing number of schools are changing over 
from ability streaming to grouping by age. 


Conclusions 


While the possibility may exist that children born during the warmer summer months 
obtain slightly higher scores on ‘ intelligence ° tests, there is little doubt that the advantages 
gained by these children are small compared with the disadvantages conferred on them by 
being born at the ‘ wrong > end of the school year. The evidence from research demon- 
strates clearly that the younger children in any school year group are at a disadvantage 
compared with the older children. They tend to be in the lower streams of both primary 
and secondary schools and, despite the use of age allowances in standardized tests, appear 
to suffer slightly in 11+ examinations. In addition, they tend to predominate in 
Backward groups and remedial classes. u 

The disadvantage of being the youngest pupils in a class is certainly not helped by an 
education system that offers these same younger pupils rather less schooling than their 
older schoolmates. At the same time it is clear that, although having one point of entry 
only into an education system and thus giving all children the same length of schooling 
might help, it will not, by any means, entirely remove the disadvantage. 

"The cause, if such a word can be used, of this phenomenon, is the fact that children 
are born at different times of the year, and it is hardly conceivable that this can be changed. 
The problem, therefore, is to remove the effect. Starting school at one time only in the 
year will probably lessen, but not remove, the effect. The abolition of streaming will 
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certainly remove one very obvious and distasteful effect, but it will not eradicate the 
problem—and while classes consist of younger and older children, the younger may con- 
tinue to suffer in other ways. 

One solution which suggests itself is age grouping; that is, putting into teaching units 
children separated by only a month or two of age. The difficulty here is that such a 
practice is only possible in fairly large schools, and even where it is practised the kind of 
results obtained by Pidgeon and Dodds may be found. Presumably such a result, where 
older children do better than expected for their age and younger children do worse, must 
largely be due to teacher attitudes, and to remove this effect it would be necessary to 


change these attitudes. Granted this can be done, then for large schools at least, age 
streaming, coupled perhaps with one point of entry into the education system, might help 
to remove the disadvantage of being born in the summer. 

It might seem, however, that the only true solution to the problem is the individualiz- 
ing of learning, in which children compete only with themselves, and are not taught as a 
class. In these circumstances the younger child (of equal ability as an older one) would 


merely be at an earlier stage of development at any given point in time. The use of 
mixed age groups—that is, class groups formed from pupils of all ages such as may now 
be found in small one-teacher schools—would probably help to achicve this individualiza- 
tion, but it must be recognized that it also implies a change of approach from present 


class teaching methods. 
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A SURVEY OF INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 
RESEARCHES 


by H. BARRINGTON, 
Senior Lecturer in Education, Edge Hill College 


“JT now seems clear, however, that television offers the greatest opportunity for the 
advancement of education since the introduction of printing by movable type. This 


comparison is made soberly’, This opinion was voiced by Dr. J. C. Poolock of 
New York University in 1960. 


If Dr. Poolock was correct in his conclusion then it would appear that, in Britain in 


1965, we have not yet taken full advantage of the opportunity offered by television for the 
advancement of education. 


One of the reasons why television has not been more frequently used for teaching has 
been that many teachers have a negative attitude to instructional television. It would 


readily available to the classroom teacher. A former Minister of Education, Sir Edward 
Boyle, replying to a parliamentary question on 2 May 1963, said: ‘I know of no published 
research in this country, based on controlled experiments, into the efficiency of television 
teaching in schools and I am considering now whether it might be valuable to initiate 


research on its effects °. 


Several investigators have made the point that information about the effectiveness of 
television for teaching would influence the acceptance of instructional television by 
teachers; as, for example, the statement by Carpenter (1960): * The acceptability of 
television by teachers depends upon its proven and demonstrated effectiveness’. Dr. 
Wigren of the National Educational Association, Washington D.C., reinforced this argu- 
ment when he remarked: ‘ What they (teachers) resist are unwarranted claims, which 
cannot be supported, for television’s use in the classroom °. 


What evidence is there of the effectiveness of television for teaching? This is one of the 
questions which this survey should help to answer. 


I. The effectiveness of instructional television 


Where television has been used in the classroom there has been, in general, a short 
period of preparation before the broadcast and a follow-up period after the broadcast. 
No general figure can be given for the time devoted to these three divisions, but in a nation- 
wide project involving some 200 public school systems in the United States of America, 
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clementary schools gave an average of 5 minutes preparation for a 20-minute broadcast. 
In secondary schools the average time given to the follow-up of a 30-minute broadcast was 
25 minutes. No general figure could be given for either follow-up time in elementary 
schools or preparation time in secondary schools. 


Several research workers have reported no significant differences between the achieve- 
ment of pupils taught by television and pupils taught by conventional methods. Anderson 
and Vandermeer (1955), found that television instruction was as effective as personal 
instruction for teaching the use of the slide-rule. Kanner, Runyon, and Desiderato 
(1955), obtained similar findings using television for training army personnel. Tannen- 
baum (1956), found that the achievement of pupils taught biology by television was better 
than that of pupils taught by the teacher in person, although the difference was not 
significant. 


The Cincinnati Board of Education (1958), reported that a comparative study of the 
teaching of high school chemistry had indicated no significant differences between the 
results obtained by pupils taught by television and those taught by conventional methods. 
Similar findings were reported by Seibert (1958), after experiments with the teaching of 
physics. 


Since 1954, Carpenter and Greenhill, financed by the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, have conducted research with television for teaching at Pennsylvania State 
University. Their report no. 1 (1955) reported no significant differences between the 
achievement of pupils taught by television and those taught by other methods. Report 
no. 2 (1958) reported similar findings. Greenhill (1959), said that 500 students who had 
studied zoology by television lessons had obtained good results. He reported that 
experiments with television over a five-year period indicated that television instruction was 
effective. 


Williams (1954), described a comparative study of the effectiveness of teaching by 
television carried out in Toronto, Canada. One hundred and eight high school students 
were randomly allocated to 4 teaching groups. An unfamiliar topic was chosen: then, 
one group studied it by television, a second group read the script of the broadcast, the third 
was present in the studio during the broadcast, and the fourth heard only the soundtrack 
of the broadcast. After testing, the students who had viewed the programme proved to 
have learned significantly more than all the others. 


Heminghaus (1957), noted that the results of a study conducted in St. Louis schools 
had indicated that the achievement of television-taught pupils was equal to that of con- 


ventionally taught pupils. 


Findings of no significant differences were reported by Dowell (1958), who taught 
electronics by television, Shimberg (1957), who used television for teaching nursing, and 
the Signal School, Fort Monmouth (1957), where television was used for teaching radio 
mechanics, s 


e (1957), provided a summary of 


The United States Naval Training Devices Centr D 
6. Conclusions formed were that 


findings of researches into teaching by television up to 195 
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television teaching was as effective as conventional teaching: the teaching was well liked, 
subject matter was retained, and factual programmes were the most successful. 


Ambrosino, Dunstam, and Haake (1957), reporting experiments with television in 
Schenectady high schools, found the learning of television and control groups to be equal. 
Dreher and Beatty (1960), reported similar findings after investigations in San Francisco. 
A comparative study of the teaching of physics by television and other methods was reported 
by Boeck and Washton (1961). One group of pupils received instruction by television, a 
second group received the television lesson and had their own teacher in the room to 
develop the lesson, and a third group had a conventional lesson given by this same teacher. 
No significant differences were found between the achievements of the groups. 


General conclusions, based on a review of investigations conducted in the United 
States, were made by Seldes (1957). He claimed that the value of television as an 
instrument of direct teaching had been demonstrated and that—though the evidence, at 
that time, was not conclusive—no negative evidence had been adduced. 


One investigation in Britain, which appears to have obtained reliable data on which to 
base conclusions, was conducted by the Institute of Education of Nottingham University 
during 1958. Daniels (1959), reported that four groups of secondary modern school 
pupils studied a science topic by different methods. Of the four groups involved, one 
viewed a television lesson, one heard only the sound track of the broadcast, and the third 
had a conventional science lesson. The fourth group received no instruction, and was 
used as a control group. The conclusions were that some teaching was better than no 
teaching at all but that there were no significant differences to indicate that any of the 


three methods was superior. This experiment was probably the only controlled experi- 


from the B.B.C. and the second group had conventional lessons in the laboratory. The 
an the television 


A writer in the Review of Educational Research (no. 4, 1960, P- 35), concluded that, 
despite the fact that the majority of findings showed no significant differences in favour 
of either television or conventional teaching, there was certainly no evidence for claiming 
that television was inferior to personal teaching. 


between television-taught and conventionally-taught pupils resulted in findings of no 
significant differences in achievement. He suggested that there should be differences and 
that the tests used in the investigations might not have been sensitive enough to measure 
the differences which existed. He pointed out that most studies had been concerned only 


Tanner (1961), in a survey of 281 Investigations, noted that 90% of comparisons 
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with achievement and that no attempts had been made to measure intangibles in the 
learning situation. 


Skornia (1960) gave a similar verdict: * There must be differences. But the measuring 
techniques and tools available, designed only to measure print based effects, or effects 
which can be communicated in writing, are inadequate to measure the kinds of learning 
and conditioning which are now occurring’. Again, Erickson (1960), suggested that 
failure to reveal significant differences may be due to the inability of available devices to 
discriminate differences due to method. Williams (1962), made the same observation and 
Holmes (1962), stated: * We must not be satisfied with results of “no significant differences” 
for there must be differences '. 


However, Kumata (1960) claimed that the few experiments expressly designed to 
measure some of the apparent intangibles of the learning situation, such as the develop- 
ment of critical thinking, also indicated no differences between any learning changes in 
television-taught classes and in conventional classes. 


. Purdue University Report no. 9 (1959) claimed that television lessons had proved 
inferior to conventional lessons in mechanical enginecring courses, but in most other cases 
no significant differences had been found. The final report on experiments conducted at 
Miami University (1960), concluded that there was little loss on television-taught courses 
as compared with conventional methods of instruction. 


In 1957, the Ford Foundation and its Fund for the Advancement of Education (1961), 
sponsored * The National Programme on the Use of Television in the Public Schools’. 
Two committees of experts, on education and testing methods, were set up to evaluate 
the results of comparisons between television-taught and non-television-taught pupils in 
clementary and high schools. 


During the first two years, from 1957 to 1959, 251 comparisons were made of the achieve- 
ments of television-taught pupils with those of control pupils. One hundred and sixty-five 
comparisons favoured television and 86 the control pupils. Ninety of the comparisons 
were significant and 161 not significant. Of the comparisons showing significant differ- 
ences, 69 favoured the television groups and 21 favoured the control groups. These 
results were obtained from comparisons where the groups had been equated on scholastic 
aptitude and pre-test score or wherc such initial differences between groups had been held 
constant so that legitimate comparisons could be made. 


a large scale in Hagerstown, Washington 


Instructional television has been used on 
s, and administrators were 


County, Maryland. Weiss (1957); reported that teachers, pupil 
enthusiastic about the quality of learning and the greater subject-coverage made possible 
by the use of television. The results of standardized tests showed television classes to be 
out-performing conventional classes. Cassirer (1960), noted that where other methods of 
teaching arithmetic had failed, television lessons in Hagerstown elementary schools had 
produced, in a 7j-month period, a mean gain in attainment of 17 months in 18 classrooms. 
Brish (1960) reported that the Stanford Achievement Test in science had been given first in 
September, 1957, and again in May, 1958, to about 900 sixth-grade children studying 
science by television, and to 600 having conventional instruction. At all levels of ability 
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the television pupils made greater gains than the conventionally-taught pupils. For the 
pupils of below average ability the increased attainment in months indicated by the scores 
of the achievement tests was double that of the conventionally taught pupils. 


The Washington County Closed Circuit-Television Report (1964) reported the results 
of the experiment with television for teaching in Hagerstown during the five-year period 
1956 to 1961. The report concluded: * The use of television can bring substantially im- 
proved achievement. In many courses taught with the aid of television the increase is 
statistically significant. Achievement can improve year by year with television long after 
any novelty effect has worn off’. 


Maeda (1962), described an experiment with television lessons in a remote village 
school at Dorubain Japan. After six months of viewing a series of science lessons, achieve- 
ment tests, given by experts, indicated that the ability of the pupils had been remarkably 


raised. After one year, Ministry of Education testers found the pupils’ ability in science to 
be higher than the national average. 


Jacobs and Grate (1962), reported the results ofa pilot study of the use of television for 
teaching sixth-grade science in Cincinnati schools. The more able children did better 
using television, although not significantly so, and the less able pupils did significantly 
better by conventional instruction. 


Deutschmann, Barrow, and McMillan (1962) reported a comparative study carried 
out at Michigan State University in 1961. One group of students saw a film, a second 
group viewed the film over television, a third group had a science lesson in a laboratory, 
and a fourth group had a laboratory lesson and saw the film. An assessment was then 
made of the relative efficiency of the different methods of instruction. 
defined as ‘ the discrepancy between the amount of relevant information a 
of irrelevant information a student learned ’. Analysis of variance produced an F value 
which was highly significant (P —.oo1). The order of efficiency of methods was: 1. 
Television; 2. Film; 3. Film and Laboratory ; 4. Laboratory. 


Efficiency was 
nd the amount 


A similar investigation was carried out by Harris (1964), who compared the achieve- 
ments of groups taught by the following methods: Laboratory, Laboratory and Colour 
Film, Colour Film, Television and the Film (black and white). "Television and Film 
proved the most efficient although the differences were not significant. 


Royds (1963), carried out an investigation by questionnaire of televised science 
lessons. His sample consisted of 1,578 children from a wide area of Britain. Ofthe sample, 
872 were in primary schools, 649 in secondary modern schools, and 57 were in grammar 
schools. His main conclusions were that learning from television depends on the ability 
and the environment of the student and that the method of presentation of the lesson is 


very important. 


Barrington (1964), compared the achievement of pupils who had studied physics by 
television with that of pupils taught by conventional methods. His sample consisted of 
five groups of thirty pupils taken from the first and second years of a secondary modern 
school. One group was taught by television lessons integrated with laboratory lessons. 
A second group had conventional laboratory lessons. A third group took the television 
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lessons in a classroom and a fourth group had conventional classroom lessons based on a 
textbook. A fifth group was used as a control group. No significant difference was 
found between the achievement of the T.V./laboratory group and the conventional 
laboratory group. The achievement of the T.V./clasroom group was found to be 
significantly higher (P —.05) than that of the conventional classroom group. 

Schramm (1962) reported that of 56 comparisons of television science instruction with 
conventional instruction, it was found, on testing for significant differences at the .05 level 
or higher, that 20 studies favoured television, that 7 studies favoured conventional 
instruction, and that in 29 studies there were no significant differences. At college level, 
28 comparisons resulted in one study in favour of television, one in favour of conventional 
teaching and 26 reporting no significant differences. Schramm concludes by saying: 
E es eam no longer be any doubt that students learn efficiently from instructional 

elevision °. 


2. The development of instructional television 


Development in the U.S.A. The first experiments with television for teaching appear to 
have taken place in the United States of America in 1950. Siepmann (1952) noted that 
interim conclusions from studies carried out at Montclair State Teachers’ College were that 
television was effective for demonstration teaching and that retention of information was 
satisfactory. In 1954, lessons, prepared under the direction of lecturers at the College, 
were televised to schools in New Jersey. . 

Since that time, many investigations into the effectiveness of television for teaching 
have been carried out in the United States and the acceptance of the findings from these 
investigations has resulted in the large scale use of instructional television in that country. 
The National Programme, which employed broadcast television and the Hagerstown 
system, which used closed-circuit television, have already been mentioned in this survey. 
The former involved nearly 200,000 pupils in some 200 public school systems and the 
latter 18,900 pupils in 48 schools. These 48 schools were equipped with 700 receiving 
sets and 25 lessons were televised each day. 

Perry and Beredy (1960), Voorhies (1961), and the Ford Foundation (1961), all 
reported on the programme of the Midwest Council on Airborn Television Instruction. 
Broadcasts were transmitted from an aircraft flying at 23,000 ft. above Indiana to a circular 
area of some 200 miles radius from the aircraft. The service could provide 72 televised 
lessons each day for about 5,000,000 students. . 

" Baxter (1960), noted that the National Broadcasting company's science programme 
Continental Classroom ? had an estimated weekly audience of 1,700,000 students and that 
200 colleges were giving credits for television chemistry and physics. " . 

Scanlon (1960), reported that the University of North Carolina television station was 
Providing television lessons for 250,000 pupils in 400 schools. He also noted that at 
Anaheim, California, 12 schools had been linked by cable so that 3,000 pupils could use 
television lessons. : 

The Ford Foundation Report (1961) reported that thre 


in Alabama could provide a daily state-wide service and thi 
in 600 schools were using televised lessons. 


e educational television stations 
at at that time 300,000 pupils 
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Cassirer (1960), reported the extensive use of instructional television in the schools of 
Philadelohia where the first broadcasts had started as early as 1952. 

The Independent Television Authority's Report (1961) said that, in 1961, 3,000,000 
students in 7,500 schools in America were receiving daily teaching by television and that 
250 colleges were giving credits for televised courses. It was also noted that in 1961 51 
educational television stations, 6 commercially owned educational television stations and 
250 closed-circuit television systems were operating in America. 


Experiment and development in Britain. The earliest investigation of the use of television 
for teaching in Britain appears to have taken place in 1950. Brown (1954), described 
experiments with the normal B.B.C. service and children in a London school. His 
investigations ceased in 1951 before reliable conclusions had been formed but he did say 
that children could assimilate a remarkable amount of information from a television 
programme received under classroom conditions. 

The B.B.C. conducted a pilot experiment in six London schools in 1952. Love 
(1963) stated that this was the only experiment conducted by the B.B.C. into teaching by 
television before 1957 when the B.B.C.’s School Television Service commenced. No 
controlled experiments appear to have been conducted after the start of the B.B.C. 
service. No valid conclusions were claimed by the B.B.C. after their investigation. 

The School Broadcasting Council Report (1959), stated that a non-specialist teacher 
appeared to have obtained satisfactory results by using televised science lessons. The 
report also claimed that television lessons could be useful to the specialist teacher of 
science. 

Roy (1959) claimed that pupils obtained useful background information from tele- 
vision lessons but that attempts at direct teaching were not always successful. 

None of these claims resulted from carefully controlled studies. 

In 1959 a television rescarch unit, sponsored by Granada T.V., was set up at Leeds 
University under the direction of the late Dr. J. Trenamen. This unit however was 
concerned with the social rather than the educational aspects of television. 

Some universities and education committees, sometimes with the help of television 
companies, have conducted experiments with television for teaching. Few of these could 
be described as controlled investigations designed to evaluate instructional television as 
compared with conventional teaching methods. Apart from the findings of the few 
investigations mentioned in section 1 of this survey, the evidence concerning the effective- 
ness of instructional television in Britain has been gathered from the subjective opinions 
of teachers. . 

In September, 1961, the LT.A. companies co-operated to provide a national service 
for schools additional to the existing B.B.C. service. Associated Rediffusion reported in 
1962 on the first four years of the service for schools, and it was stated: * This is not a 
statistical survey. The findings of the report, though neither exhaustive nor conclusive, 
are based on considered judgements °. How valid these may be, is shown by the following 
study. ; " T s 

Daines and Neilson (1963) investigated the reliability of the judgements of teachers 
regarding television lessons. In this experiment, a filmed record of fourteen year old girls 
of average to good intelligence viewing a series of television lessons, was studied by 29 
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teachers. The teachers were asked to make written judgements of the level of interest 
shown by the class. After analysing the judgements the investigators remarked: * The 
query must project itself whether, in this sort of work, the interest observed is in the eye 
of the observer rather than that which is observed >. They also remarked: * The reactions 
of teachers to their children’s behaviour would seem to have no consistent pattern. This 
we find a little disturbing as to some considerable degree the television authorities tend to 
rely upon just such judgements as these °. 

Various experiments have been conducted with forms of closed-circuit television. 
For example, in 1961, science lessons given in Hayes Grammar School were transmitted 
to Barnhill Secondary School. The Cambridgeshire Education Authority linked three of 
the village colleges by closed-circuit television. In 1963, Hampshire Education Committee 
set up a studio in Warblington Secondary School and lessons were transmitted to two other 
secondary schools. A closed-circuit link was also set up between Avery Hill Training 
College and Kidbrooke Comprehensive School. In the majority of these cases (the 
Warblington experiment being a notable exception) no attempts were made to assess 
rigorously the effectiveness of television for teaching and no quantitative findings were 
published. 

Some reports in the press of the development of closed-circuit television for education 
have been misleading. Services assumed to be operational have been found, on investi- 
gation, to be only drawings on paper or ideas in somebody's head. Several cities, including 
Hull and Liverpool, have plans for local educational television services, In April 1963; 
television lessons were broadcast from Glasgow College of Commerce to à school some 
five miles away. The broadcast was claimed to have been a success both technically and 
pedagogically. The Chairman of Glasgow Education Committee (1963), said that, as a 
result, a Glasgow Schools Television service would be developed. 

There have been demonstrations of television installations for teaching in medical 
schools, notably at Guy’s Hospital, but they have been demonstrations rather than con- 
trolled experiments. Comparative studies of the effectiveness of colour television for 
medical teaching are to be carried out at Guy’s. 

An interesting experiment is described in a report of A.B.C. Television (1963). 
Cambridge University Department of Education and A.B.C. Television conducted an 
experiment to measure the amount of information gained from a television programme. 
Although the results were not published in the report, it was claimed that the method has 
Worked successfully. . 

A survey of the application of television to education in Britain was published by the 
Central Office of Information (1963). It was neither detailed nor exhaustive but it was 
a welcome addition to the literature in a field of research where pertinent information 


was, and still is, in short supply. 


Developments in Europe and the U.S.S.R. Puglisi (1962), reported that in Italy a direct 
teaching service for schools, Telescuola, commenced in 1958. Pupils following the lessons 
worked with a co-ordinator who maintained contact with the studio in Rome by sending in 
reports, attending meetings in Rome, and using guides issued for co-ordinators. The 
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pupils used special text books prepared by the television teachers and a monthly magazine 
sent to all pupils. Each week the best pupils were able to qualify for a visit to Rome to 
meet their teachers. Amaldi (1960), claimed that Telescuola pupils had succeeded in 
solving problems which many pupils attending secondary schools could not cope with. 

The French television service to schools commenced in 1951. Travers (1960), 
reported the introduction, in 1955 at St. Cloud Teacher Training Centre, of closed-circuit 
television for training teachers in the use of television for teaching. Guillin (1960), said 
that science programmes were broadcast for secondary pupils and aimed to provide 
material difficult for the science teacher to obtain. He noted also that a direct teaching 
Service was provided for pupils unable to attend school. Systematic studies of the value of 
television for teaching have been instigated at the Lycée de Sevres, 

Dieuzeide (1960), noted that experiments had taken place in Belgium, Netherlands 
and Switzerland but that the results were inconclusive. 

Sunesen (1960), reported a negative attitude to educational television in Denmark 
and that there were no definite plans for a school television service. 

Ogren (1960), reported that the first instructional television experiments in Sweden 
took place in 1951. They were mainly concerned with testing equipment. A further 
investigation in 1957 was conducted by questionnaire: the replies from 100 schools indi- 
cated great promise for a schools service and two committees were formed to investigate 
television for schools and for adult education. 

Bohlen (1960), said that a schools television service appeared to be out of the question 
for Germany. 

Suchodolski (1960), summed up the position of instructional television in Poland as: 
* Television is still very little known and teachers have no experience in this field ’. 

Matthews (1963), said: * School television in the U.S.S.R. is still i 


television seemed good. 


Australia and Canada. Bull (1960), reported the start of general television in Australia 
in late 1956 in Sydney and Melbourne. From the beginning of the service, experimental 
od aet ee ee schools. Some of the programmes were for pre-school 
children. The Australian Broadcasting Company’s Peeing fur sekoci vane 
available in 1960 to schools within a radius of 100 miles of the capital city of each state. 
Some experiments with instructional television commenced in 1962 at Melbourne 
University. 

Williams (1954), described the first serious experiment with instructional television in 
Canada. This took place in Toronto and has been referred to in section 1 of this survey. 
Cassirer (1960) noted experiments with televised lessons in Halifax schools. These 
experiments had indicated that television could not replace good teachers but that it could 
help to mitigate staff shortages. 


Progress in Japan.  Hatano (1960) and Maeda (1962), reviewed the development of 
television for teaching in Japan. In February, 1953, only fifteen months after the start of 
the general television service, the Japanese Broadcasting Company, NELE... commenced 
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television broadcasting for schools. An educational channel was provided in 1958 and 
educational programmes were then broadcast on both channels. By 1962, The National 
Federation of Study Groups of Radio and Television Education had been formed by 
teachers using the television lessons and 80% of all primary and secondary schools were 
members of the federation. In 1963, special programmes of G.C.E. type work were 
provided for children unable to obtain normal secondary education. Those who follow 
these courses can attend school at weekends and during holiday periods and obtain help 
from teachers. Arrangements are made for the students to eat and sleep in the schools. 
At the end of the course, the students take the same examination as pupils in full-time 
attendance at school. 


An International centre. Wilson (1962), reported the establishment, in London, of the 
Centre for Educational Television Overseas to inform, advise, train, and provide materials 
for, people from any country wishing to use television for education. Many overseas 
countries, notably in Africa, see in television a method of providing some education for 
many people who would not otherwise receive any. They are not interested in the 
comparative effectiveness of instructional television. 

Television in Africa and India. In Uganda a public service, helped by advertising, 
provided programmes for schools in early 1964. A series aimed at preparing pupils for 
the G.C.E. examination began in November 1962 on Kenya Television. The Ghana 
government intends to develop extensive television coverage of the country with educational 
television a major concern. Nigeria has a very limited amount of educational television 
whereas Southern Rhodesia has separate educational and gencral television services. In 
Northern Rhodesia the education departments of the copper companies, together with the 
government, were developing a television service. 

However in many African countries the costs involved in de 
television service are high and cannot be afforded. Some attemp 
develop television on a commercial basis but, owing to the small numbe 
receiving sets, the audience is limited and hence advertisers are few in number. 

The position is little better in India. In early 1962, All India Radio, financed by 
grants from the Ford Foundation, broadcast television lessons to Delhischools. A National 
Institute of Audio Visual Education has been founded and experiments arc conducted with 


closed-circuit television. 


veloping an extensive 
ts have been made to 
r of people with 


3- Aspects of instructional television receiving special attention 


The ability of television to hold the attention of pupils has been noted by several 


Workers. Bull (1960), said that Australian experiments had indicated that television hada 
capacity to arrest the attention of pupils. Brish (1961), claimed that the television screen 
pave the teacher an effective means of directing and controlling the attention of pupils. 
arrington (196. o reported similar findings. . 
et Dice dert been made as i why television should have this effect. 
Vernon (1953) in the early days of television stated that: * The impression of reality created 
y some types of television material is exceedingly valuable in attracting and interesting 
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the viewer. It seems to be the main factor in stimulating him to attend to the programme 
and to follow it’, and Guillin (1960) claimed that television gave an element of suspense 
which film did not. 

It has been suggested that pupils may concentrate on a television lesson because they 
are aware that if they miss something they will not be able to turn back the programme. 
This idea was supported by Hemminghaus (1957). 

* Eye contact ° between the television teacher and the pupils has also been noted as a 
possible reason for the attention holding property of television. Meaney (1962) said: 
* Television is, paradoxically, a kind of one to one presentation’. An A.V.C.R. abstract 
(1961), described an experiment to determine if eye contact with the viewers could be 
associated with (a) greater attention; (b) greater interest; (c) greater information gain. 
The results indicated that the amount of eye contact time made no significant difference in 
any part of the investigation. 

Daines and Neilsen (1963) reported: ‘ There appears to be considerable evidence for 
what can only be called tele-hypnosis on the part of the children’. As a television picture 
is produced by intermittent illumination, its effect on the viewer—especially one seated 
near to the screen—could be similar to that of intermittent photic stimulation used in 
medical practice for producing epileptic discharges. Pantelakis, Bower and Jones (1962) 
reported convulsions in children which were caused in television viewing. They further 
reported an incidence of television-induced epilepsy among epileptic children of 5.6%. 

Hayman (1963) studied the effect on attention of the position of the pupil in relation 
to the television screen. Tests were given to determine the achievement of pupils in (a) 
understanding spoken Spanish, and (b) the pronunciation of Spanish. The room position 
of each pupil was marked by the teacher on the pupil’s answer-paper. It was concluded 
that visual acuity was almost certainly more important to the speaking skill than to the 
understanding skill and that the effect on learning of the viewer’s position depends on the 
learning task. If the visual aspect is very important, then the position of the viewer is 
vital. 

The contributions made by sound and vision to the learning situation were also 
investigated by Trenamen (1959), although he did not concern himself with the pupil’s 
position in the room. He claimed that the spoken part of the television message is more 
important than the visual. The one visual factor satisfactorily assessed was that of 
visual movement and he found that, surprisingly, visual movement failed to contribute to 
comprehension. The most important factor for comprehension was concreteness which 
he described as * the extent to which the programme is focussed on what can be perceived". 

The effect on the attention of pupils of the length of a television lesson was investi- 
gated by Bridges (1960). His findings indicated that a * fall off? of attention most fre- 
quently occurred after 25 minutes. 

Special consideration has been given to the effectiveness of television with pupils at 
different ability levels. Kanner, Runyon, and Desiderato (1956) claimed that television 
was more effective than traditional methods for teaching pupils of lower aptitudes. In 

the Hagerstown experiment, pupils of I.O. 9o and below made a gain of 14 months in 
arithmetic attainment over a period of 74 months. 
Jacobs and Grate (1962), however, seem to imply the opposite when they say: 
* There appears to be a trend for the conventional method to become more superior to the 
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television method of instruction as the ability level decreases’. Boeck and Washton 
(1961), also reported that television instruction was better than conventional instruction for 
the average pupil only. Pupils of I.Q. 120 and above and I.Q. 100 and below, did better 
with conventional instruction. 

The situation regarding the effectiveness of television for teaching at the different 
levels of ability was perhaps best expressed by Schramm (1962) whose judgement was that: 

It must be admitted that we do not yet understand the relation of mental ability to 
differential learning from television °. 

Devitt (1963), investigated the effectiveness of television lessons in providing intellec- 
tual stimulation for gifted pupils. He concluded that television instruction had a desirable 
effect on gifted pupils and that subject matter assistance was less important for learning 
from television than students’ awareness of the value placed by their teachers upon the 
programmes presented. 


The relationship between the level of interest of the pupil in a television lesson and his 


subsequent achievement was investigated by Becker (1964). Three methods were em- 
ployed to determine the level of interest of students taking television instruction. One 
method attempted was the measurement of galvanic skin responses. No significant 
correlation was found between knowledge gain and level of interest. Though overt 
responses indicated less interest when the teacher appeared on the screen, measurement of 
galvanic skin responses indicated at this time a state of alertness and tension which should 
be conducive to learning. 

A frequent criticism of the use of television for teaching has been that 
make direct contact with the television teacher. Mercer and Becker (1955) and Heming- 
haus (1957) noted this criticism. However, Carpenter (1958) reported that two-way 
communication between studio and classroom, had not been shown to improve results 
when compared with television lessons without two-way communication. Kanner (1957); 
also claimed that a lack of two-way communication was not detrimental to learning by 
television lessons and Cassirer (1960), contended that experience with television had cast 
some doubt on the assumption that opportunities for asking questions and for classroom 
discussion are most valuable for fostering learning. 

. . The necessity for such communication was commen 
in the following terms: * Electronic two-way communicatio 
to be necessary in the early development of an installation, se! 


as a body of experience is acquired °. , 
Wolgamuth (1962) investigated the comparative effectiveness of two-way communi- 


cation in television teaching. Eighty college students were divided into four groups each 
of which followed the same subject matter by different methods. Two of the groups had 
two-way facilities. The results indicated no significant differences between the groups in 
achievement or retention. No consistent evidence was found of the methods producing 
any significant effect on the attitude of students to instructional television. o 

. Kumata (1960) claimed that although students would like two-way communication, 
its absence did not affect achievement. Tanner (1961), was certain that two-way 
communication was not important to television teaching in his view: ‘ Two-way communi- 
cation may impede the quantity of information to be disseminated during a given period °. 


Follow-up procedures after ived attention. A Ford 


pupils cannot 


ted upon by Erickson (1960) 
n with students, often thought 
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televised lessons have recer 
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Foundation Report (1961) noted that in the St. Louis experiment of 1955 the achievement 
of the television pupils in science was equal to that of the conventionally-taught pupils and 
it was suggested that the best results from television lessons would be obtained from a 
combination of the televised programme and follow-up work by the teacher in the class- 
room. P " z " "m 

Rehage (1959), reported conclusions from experiments in Pittsburgh with television 
for teaching. It was suggested that the effectiveness of televised lessons depended to an 
important degree on the quality of the follow-up work in the classroom. 

Perry (1960) claimed that television was neutral and that its value must therefore be 
in proportion to the skill with which it is used—the skill in getting lessons on the air and the 
skill in follow-up in the classroom. Brish (1961), reporting results in Hagerstown, 
stressed the importance of combining televised instruction with work in the classroom. 

Kanner and Marshall (1963), carried out an investigation to evaluate attempts at 
using television for improving the learning and achievement of army personnel. Eight 
companies of 150 men of similar ability formed the sample. One company received 
television instruction including a review/preview technique when trainees were able to see 
in the evening a review of their lesson and a preview of the next stage of training. This 
technique did not include the specifics of classroom instruction. Results indicated that 
the television-taught company performed significantly better than all other companies and 
that both high and low aptitude trainees taught by television learned more than their 
counterparts receiving conventional instruction. The ‘ after hours * review/preview was 
believed to be the major reason for the success of the television-taught trainees, 

Follow-up procedures were also investigated by Hayman and Johnson (1963). A 


second viewing of a television Spanish lesson (i.e. exact repetition) was evaluated under 
three conditions: 


(a) Compared with a single viewing; 

(6) Compared with a single viewin: 
and 

(c) As an addition to a single viewing 

same conditions without repeat vi 

It was found that exact repetition si 

follow-up was used. But it was 

providing such follow-up is ‘ 

better than exact repetition. 


g and teacher directed practice (varied repetition) ; 


and classroom practice compared with the 
ewing. 

gnificantly increased learning where no other 
not as effective as teacher-directed follow-up 
skilfully presented *. Not all variations will be 


4. Research into long-term retention of television learning 
Postman (196 1) said: * Perhaps the most important single criterion in the evaluation of 
training procedures is that of long-term retentio 


n'. However comparatively little rescarch 
has been conducted in the field of long-term retention of television learning. 
Anderson and Vandermeer (1955) said that their television tau. 


what they had learned, about the operation of the slide-rule, 
conventionally-taught pupils. 

Kanner, Runyon, and Desiderato (1955) 
television and conventionally taught classes. 
appeared to be no differences in retention betw 


ght pupils forgot 
more quickly than did their 


found no differences in retention between 


Seldes (1957), also reported that there 
een television and conventionally taught 
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pupils but he said that the evidence available was inconclusive. In the Toronto experi- 
ment, Williams (1954) noted that tests given eight months after the teaching period, had 
indicated that the relative levels of achievement between television taught pupils and others 
SaR been retained. He claimed that forgetting was unrelated to the medium of instruc- 

Jacobs and Bollenbacher (1960) gave achievement tests to 180 television-taught 
pupils and 180 conventionally-taught pupils twenty-two months after the end of the 
teaching period of the experiment. The results indicated that the retention of subject 
matter was similar for both groups of pupils. 


Tanner (1961) said that there appeared to be a greater loss in knowledge of subject 
matter in groups of students taught by television when compared with conventionally 
taught students. 

Cropper and Lumsdaine (1961) modified the method of presentation of a television 
lesson to allow pupils to make active responses during the lesson. They called this a 
programmed lesson. The results of the investigation showed the pupils taught by the 
programmed television lesson, to have scored higher than those taught by conventional 
televised instruction both on an immediate achievement test and on a later test of retention 
oflearning. The investigators commented that: ‘ This lends some support to the value of 
active response for learning and retention °. 

Kumata (1960) claimed that no significant di 
of learning of television taught pupils and that of conventiona 
Schramm (1962), said that there were no solid conclusions to say that te 
hinders retention. 

, Barrington (1964), some four months after t 
investigation, found no actual difference between the loss of learning of pupils taught by 
television plus laboratory work and those taught by conventional laboratory lessons. Both 
groups appeared to have retained all their learning. No significant difference was found 
between the loss of learning of pupils taught by television in the classroom and those 
taught by conventional classroom lessons. Both groups suffered a similar loss of learning 
—about 30%. These findings appear to support the opinion of Cropper and Lumsdaine 


concerning * active response ’. 


fferences existed between the retention 
lly taught pupils. However, 
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5. Research into pupils’ attitude to television teaching 


, , described the use of a questionnaire in St. Louis schools to obtain 
information about the attitude of pupils to being taught by television. The responses to 
the questionnaire indicated that the pupils believed that they would learn more from 
personal instruction although there was no significant evidence to support this view. 

Bobren (1958 and 1960) concluded that television students had a negative attitude 
to learning from television. 

W. H. Allen (1960) reported that although television st 
able attitude to learning by television their performance W 
tionally-taught students. 


Heminghaus (1957) 


udents may have an unfavour- 
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Kumata (1960) noted that elementary pupils were enthusiastic about television 
lessons, high school pupils were less so, and university students were unenthusiastic. He 
also found that pupils who had been taught by television had a more favourable attitude to 
television lessons than those who had not had any experience of television teaching. He 
suggested that pupils become conditioned to what is the standard educational procedure. 

Brish (1960), reporting on a survey carried out in Hagerstown, said that pupils had a 
very favourable attitude to television lessons. 

Barrington (1961) said that the results from a simple unscaled questionnaire complcted 
by pupils who had followed television science lessons indicated that the pupils had a 
negative attitude to the television lessons which were of the enrichment type but that they 


were asking for direct teaching by television. Their achievement was similar to that of 
conventionally-taught pupils. 


Tanner (1961) and later Meaney (1962) said there appeared to be little direct rela- 
tionship between the students’ attitude towards television instruction and their achieve- 
ment on the courses. Meaney also found, as Kumata had noted earlier, that pupils 


become more favourable to television teaching after following a series of television 
lessons. 


Schramm (1962), like Kumata, found that elementary school pupils were enthusiastic 
about television lessons, high school pupils were less so, and college students were equivocal 


and sometimes unfavourable. He noted that there were indications that the particular 
subject and the television teacher determined the pupils’ attitude. 


Jacobs and Grate (1962) included an attitude study in their research, They found 
that the pupils were favourable to television teaching. They noted that above average 
pupils appeared to be less favourable to television instruction then pupils of below average 
ability. Westley and Jacobsen (1963) concluded that pupils had a favourable attitude 
to television. Their most striking finding was that the television taught pupils tended to 
rate their own teacher more highly than did the non-television pupils and more highly 
than they rated the television teachers, 

Daines (1962) also found that pupils tau 
to being taught by television. These fin 
investigations. 


Barrington (1964) found that pupils taught 
laboratory had favourable attitudes to televisio 
difference between the attitude of the groups. 
pupils, the less favourable their attitude to tele 
pupils did not appear to affect their performa 


Janes (1964) attempted to identify 
negative response to televised lectures. 


ght by television showed a favourable attitude 
dings supported conclusions from his earlier 


by television both in a classroom and in a 
n lessons and that there was no significant 
He also reported that the more able the 


vision lessons although the attitude of the 
nce on achievement tests, 


student traits which might encourage positive or 


A measure of authoritarianism, an intelligence 
score, and a measure of self-confidence were used as measures of traits suitable for the 


investigation. The results indicated that all traits had positive correlations wit 
for television lectures. Authoritarianism correlated slightly, 
more highly and self-confidence correlated most highly with a 
televised instruction. 


c ; h preference 
intelligence correlated 
favourable attitude to 
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6. Li L Li 
Summary and findings from instructional television researches 


From this surve i i i 
: y of researches in the field of instructional televisio: i 
conclusions appear to emerge: ndn 


oS 


10. 


II. 


12. 


There is still a great need for 
Presentation of television lessons an 
television for teaching. Objective € 
be welcomed by teachers eager to € 
appreciated by those not easily persuade 


There appears to be no significant difference in achievement between 
pupils taught by television and by conventional methods. 

The few experiments aimed at measuring the intangibles ofthe learning 
situation have also failed to discover significant differences between 
television and conventionally taught pupils. 


Follow-up work after a television lesson is vital. 


Television lessons hold the pupil’s attention. 


The evidence indicates that the optimum length of a television lesson 


is about 25 minutes. 
Sound should be closely related to what ca 


The effect of television teaching on the achievement of 
ent levels of ability has not been resolved. 
n the classroom and 


Pupils favour two-way communication betwee: 

studio. But the absence of two-way communication does not affect 
the level of achievement of the pupils. There is evidence to indicate 
that it may impede the learning taking place. 

olved whether television teaching 
When pupils are engaged in 
retention is much 


n be perceived. 
pupils of differ- 


It has not been satisfactorily res 
helps or hinders retention of learning. 
making active responses during a television lesson, 


improved. 


to television instruction is affected by the 


subject being taught and by the television teacher. 


The less able pupils and younger pupils are enthusiastic about 
television lessons. The pupil’s attitude becomes unfavourable as he 
climbs the educational ladder from primary to secondary and higher 
education. However the attitude of the pupil towards television 
lessons does not appear to be related to his level of achievement in the 


subject being taught. 


Pupils appear to favour the direct te 
the enrichment type of lesson. 


research to be carried out 
d at discovering the mos 
vidence of the effectiveness of television lessons would 
mploy new methods of teaching and should also be 
d to change from established methods of teaching. 


The attitude of pupils 


aching type of lesson rather than 


aimed at improving the 
t effective way of using 
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SOME PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE 
EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISON OF TEACHING 
METHODS 


by J. D. Wirriaws 


Introduction 
F flawless educational research and efficient communication of its results were usual, 
then perhaps little harm would come of accepting at face value the conclusions drawn 
by those who engage in it. Usually, however, a close examination of the precise 
conditions under which an investigation has been carried out will reveal that such 
conclusions should be heavily qualified before they are allowed to influence educational 

practice. 

Much of that research which would appear to be the most pertinent to the teacher's 
problems has been carried out under ‘live’ teaching conditions— conditions that are as 


potentially has the merit of doing justice to the full complexity of the teaching situation, 


In one way or another, many 
me to grips with those relations 


Some unwanted influences 
t is possible to make allowances, 
fluences to resist all efforts either 


Usually, in his research report, the investigator will acknowledge the effects of these 
influences; he may point out departures from a simple basic research design, actual 
inadequacies in design, respects in which the results of the investigation must be qualified 
or doubted, and so on. However, where such reports are available, the detailed reserva- 
tions they contain may well be overlooked, for, typically, the practising educationist has 
little interest in the precise procedure adopted in an investigation, and will tend to devote 
the greater part of his attention to that section of a report which Tas the most immediate 
relevance to teaching-practice: the summary and conclusions. But frequently the state of 


affairs is sorrier than this, for, typically, such reports are not available, and the educationist 


will be quite without convenient access to an account of the shortcomings of design and 
execution that should determine his interpretation of the findings 


Most unfortunate, and most usual, is the situation in which the resu 
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Th i : TTE - 
ong ihe assumption underlying dhe present aie i duri re a 
over-abbreviated accounts of h fi idi yo eir pin * 
bene A caemin E research findings, and, in interpreting these findings, to 
rom “tetera a gr nds of difficulty that can be expected to dog certain kinds of 
differihes did n à n particular, the purpose of the article is to describe some of the 
Princi: me e pe to arise in the design and execution of an experimental 
um aa ah m methods, and to indicate how, and to what extent, itis likely that 
incline ris eter De able to cope with such difficulties. By this means we hope to 
rial dicum and even to a degree to enable him, to consider more critically 
iih Eb write e ^ um of investigations of both this kind and others. While itis hoped 
"RT © e will 4 of general relevance, the points contained in it will be made with 
ier cdm rl cape ar experiment* which has recently been performed by the N.F.E.R., 
deea pee conemeriiy we are in a position to provide, from behind the scenes, 
erans ee out the obstacles that have threatened to obstruct its course, about 
in solche i en to remove or circumnavigate these obstacles and about the respects 

vicissitudes as these are likely to affect its outcome. 

compare three ‘structural’ methods of 


The main object of the experiment was to 
d the Stern —with traditional methods. 


d arithmetic—the Cuisenaire, the Dienes an 
m irem a methods were used in the first and second years of the junior school, 
Tw : : smaller extent, the Cuisenaire and Stern methods were used in the infants school. 
se er o designs were employed—an ‘external-control’ and an "internal-control 
es A n the case of the 'external-control design, the experimental children (that is, 
"ie v eae lie methods) were drawn from different schools from those of the 
Pre iar de dren (those children using traditional methods). In the case of the internal- 
aenal bera groups of both kinds of children came from each school, but the experi- 
of e i ildren from a later generation than that of the control children. As instruments 
nila uation, tests of mechanical, problem, and ‘concept’ arithmetic, together with 

tude questionnaires, were administered at the beginning and end of each experimental 
period. Other relevant information, concerning the general ability of the children, 


te; 1 : A r . : 
aching circumstances, etc., was obtained by means of teacher-questionnaires, and, in 
vill become 


S Fa : n 
ae cases, by means of school visits. Further particulars of the experiment v 
pparent in the following discussion of the problems it posed. 


At first sight, an investigation of the above kind may seem to be straightforward 
enough. We take two groups of children, teach one by the experimental method, and 
en by the control method, then compare their performance. On closer inspection, 

Owever, the situation can be seen to bristle with problems of execution, of experimental 
engineering and even of definition. We have been able to cope quite adequately with 
Some of the problems, and include an account of them here merely in order to indicate 
bo such problems exist; but there are certain problems (some of which researchers seem 

ave resigned themselves to ‘living with’, and which they habitually omit to mention 


in their reports) to which it seems to be impossible, under the circumstances of operation 
fully legitimate solution. We shall devote a fair amount 


of this ki 
his kind of research, to find a 
However, a brief description of its main 


* 
Although this experiment is now very near to completion, results are not yet available. 
may be obtained from the N.F.E.R. upon application. 
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of attention to the analysis of such problems, for these set limits both to the scope of 
investigations of this kind, and to the relevance of their results. 


Teaching methods and impure experimental entities 
The three methods of teaching arithmetic, which, in this investigation, wc have 
chosen to assess—the Dienes, the Cuisenaire and the Stern—are standard methods. 
One of the factors that determined our selection of these methods was the availability, 
in the case of each, of a well-developed scheme of work. Now, in relation to the instru- 
ments with which we shall be assessing the methods, we could say of such schemes of work 
that they are ‘experimentally complex’. That is, each scheme embodies a variety of 
features which may be responsible for the effects we discover, and, in some cases, features 
which may mask the effects of others. As an illustration of this point, let us take the 
Dienes method. This method has several pedagogically-interesting features: concrete 
apparatus is used, ideas must be abstracted from a variety of number-systems, pupils are 
encouraged to discover relations for themselves. Since all these features operate at once, 
and each to an unascertainable degree, how can we establish what part each plays in the 
production of the results that derive from using the Dicnes method ? Perhaps the method 
ee jc itp ue as of concrete apparatus, or perhaps this apparatus 
: ps the use of a variety of number-systems 15, to the duller children, 


as confusing as the use of concrete apparatus is elucidating, so that the beneficial effects 
of using apparatus are masked. 


As a source of information th 


If we could vary the relevant components, in order to e 
the final effect, then we might gain info: 


teaching methods. As it is, we shall be abl i 


Equating schools and pupils 
Naturally, a i 


factors as pupil ability and school setting. Ind 
main devices for minimising or controlling the 
can wholly rule out the possibility that these fact 

The first device consists in running both exp 
school. The obvious way of doing this—to co 
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this, there would have arisen a further difficulty: the experimental methods have rather 
distinctive teaching policies, and these may have tended to filter into the control classes 
thus reducing the contrast between methods. ' 
! In part of our experiment we did this in a less direct form. We compared a genera- 
tion of children who had used control methods with a subsequent generation who had 
used. experimental methods. This form was perfectly congenial to the schools, for it 
required no class reorganisation. There was no risk of contamination by the experi- 
mental method, for this method was introduced after the controls had been tested. In 
this way, we were able to compare two groups of children who had been drawn from the 
same neighbourhood and taught in the same school setting. However, this resort was 
not without its snags, the most important of which was that different generations of 
children developed at different points in a climate of mathematics-teaching that was 
rapidly changing. At the time of the experiment there was a general awakening of 
interest in primary mathematics-teaching, and it is quite possible that, even within the 
span of a year, the effect on teaching standards of this awakening was considerable. Ifso, 
we could hardly claim that control and experimental pupils were subjected to comparable 
learning conditions. Fortunately, we shall be able to establish whether our results have 
been influenced by this factor, and, if so, to what extent; for in another part of the experi- 
ment, we have tested pupils who come from the same generation as those in the ex- 


perimental group, but who have not used an experimental method. 

The second device was to equate experimental and control groups by testing them 
before the experimental period began. With the groups equated in this way, one could 
perhaps assume that differences found at the end of the experimental period would be 
due to the method of teaching used. However, during the experimental period it could 
well be that influences other than teaching-method operated in such a way as to introduce 
differences between the groups. Apart from teaching-quality, which will be considered 
in the following section, such factors as school facilities, parental encouragement and 
differential maturation could have introduced an imbalance. While we have been 
unable to eliminate the effect of such factors, we have done our best to record the extent 
of the most relevant of them, and shall be able to take these into account in the analysis 


of the results of the experiment. 


Teacher-ability 
: „Among the factors that may affect the pupil’s attainm 
ability is perhaps the most important. Where the experimental and control groups Are 


taught by different teachers, effects due to this factor could well mask those due to the 
teaching method used. One might hope to eliminate the effect of teacher-difference by 
using the same teacher for both experimental and control groups. We have managed to 
establish this condition in some of those schools in which we have compared different, but 
comparable, generations. But even under this condition we cannot be sure that the 
Sroups were matched for teaching-effectiveness, for it is clear that the effectiveness of a 
teacher may depend upon the method he uses. For example, a teacher who is authori- 
tarian may be very good at teaching by a very formal, traditional, method, but may be 
quite unable to cope with the permissive kind of teaching situation that is supposed to 


obtain where the Dienes method is used. 


ent in arithmetic, teacher- 
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One reason why teacher-ability is likely to be so important a factor, is that each 
teacher affects the performance of up to 40 children, so that, although we may have many 
children in our experimental and control groups, thereby increasing the likelihood that 
these groups will be balanced with regard to child-ability, we shall still have relatively 
few teachers in our groups, which are therefore much less likely to be adequately balanced 
with regard to teacher-ability. In order to increase the number of teachers in the groups 
without increasing beyond the limits of our budget the number of pupils to be tested, 
we have, in part of the experiment, tested only every other child in the participating classes. 
If there had been more schools available for purposes of experimentation, we might have 
employed this method of reducing our sample more consistently, thus reducing even 
further the large child-teacher ratio. 


Teacher-selection 

Ideally, in selecting an experimental sample, it should be possible to contact large 
numbers of teachers who would be willing to co-operate in the experiment in whichever 
capacity the experimenter chose. The experimenter would then assign teachers to 
experimental and control conditions in 


procedures. However, in the case of the present experiment, the budget was so small that 


mental methods. This source of discouragement reduced so drastically the number of 
schools that was available for inclusion in the experimental group, that we had to include 
in this group nearly all of those schools that were willing to meet 
Again, it was difficult to find schools that would have been willin 
apparatus but not disinclined to join the control group, 
an expense required a level of enthusiasm for the parti 
cerned that was unlikely to be equalled by the school's 
the experimental group is composed largely of childr 
willing to make a considerable financial sacrifice, while. 
of the experiment—the control group is composed of 
come from such schools. 


8 to pay for expensive 
for the willingness to meet such 
cular experimental method con- 
enthusiasm for research. Hence 
en from schools that have been 
—in the ‘external control’ section 
children who do not necessarily 


selection are likely to have favoured the 
be pointed out, however, that in that 


between degree of use <peri i 
erroneous cien Aether ae crm ety ee ppa aam Aur 
TE gee sult that, in itself, a greater degree of use of the method 
pa WA "ot sto Second, teacher-characteristics may well be related to the 
oo n use of the experimental method throughout the full three years of the 
rima B d bie teachers dropped the method altogether, the experimental 
Sacre ipee nie more saturated with teachers whose enthusiasm for 
she mal Hoek d e method was great, and whose teaching ability was high. This 
poor vin, adc ilias » results in two ways: high attainment may be the result of 
rr bita ather than of the method being used, and apparent teacher-improve- 
er the period of the experiment may also be an artefact produced by teacher- 


selection. 


their e sede deis that can be seen to have operated in teacher-selection are 
tits group ato die a the experimental group, there is one which may well have placed 
PAR riis ea e: ie da In the case of some experimental schools, participation in 
Sty aiste.diockion bw qe of the experimental method was obviously the result of the 
obron har Ihe of bot eadmaster and staff, but in others it was by no means always 
vae fadi — teachers, who, during the experiment, actually operated the 
of iic w d ire 4 wished to adopt it or were entirely pleased with its use. It may be, 
legitimate jos suc conditions obtained in the control schools, also, but perhaps it is 
Dune = hy: a situation in which an unusual and new method has just been 
Reton an] nto a sc ool is one that might conduce to a heightened degree of dissatis- 

and bewilderment among teachers who have had no say in the adoption of the 


method. 


Teacher-experience 


the Where a new teaching method is being c 
the new method is liable to stand at a disad 
oed pes have reached its *mature' form, and in its infa 
s Sil our three experimental methods, it is safe to say that the Cuisenaire and Stern 
Sascha -grown’ at the time of the experiment, but the Dienes method, partly because it 
ed more revolutionary innovations than the others, and partly because it had had 

ime in which to develop, was still having many of its teething troubles during the 


Course of the experiment. 
E Second, the teacher using the new me 
ot have been possible, at the time at which the experiment 


t $ 4 . 
PAM who were experienced in using the Dienes method, fo 
xistence for far too short a time. While the Cuisenaire and Stern methods had been in a 


my fully-developed form for a considerable period, their use was not sufficiently wide- 
Pread, at the time at which the experiment was launched, for it to be possible to find 
many schools both using these methods and in a location that was convenient for the run- 


nin . 
€ of an experiment. 


" Ns apart from this diffic 
€ experiment made it virtua 


ompared with one that is more established, 


vantage in two important respects. First, 
ncy may bein a relatively crude 


thod is likely to be a novice initsuse. It would 
was conducted, to obtain 


r this method had been in 


experienced teachers, the design of part 


ulty in finding 
for such teachers to participate. Where 


lly impossible 
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we compared successive generations in the same school, teachers who had previously 
been teaching conventionally were required to switch over to the new method, so that 
earlier and later generations of children, from the same school and under the same 
teacher, could be compared after having been subjected to different teaching methods. 
Usually, this meant that the teacher had the opportunity to use the experimental method 
for only one or two or three years before its effectiveness was compared with that of 
methods that the same teacher had been using for perhaps the whole length of his previous 
career. 


Is there any special reason why experience should be an important factor in the 
operation of the experimental method? Unfortunately, it appears that experience is 
likely to affect considerably both the efficiency and the accuracy with which these methods 
are employed. All three methods, but particularly the Dienes, require of the teacher a 
capacity for coping with a kind of classroom organisation with which, if he has previously 
taught conventionally, he is unlikely to be very familiar: children must be allowed for 
some ofthe time to work in groups; they will tend, since they work at their own pace, to be, 
for most of the time, at different points in the Syllabus; the use of apparatus can introduce 
into the classroom a great deal of disorganisation; the teacher must learn the subtle arts of 
coaxing the pupil to discover, instead of mercly presenting him with information. 


What are the consequences of teacher-inexperience ? 
consequences, but some have been more evi 
unfamiliar method may place upon the te. 
accustomed. This is likely to encourage hi 
techniques of teaching—which he may doe 
for the experimenter to detect. Second 
teaching-objectives that are more appropri 


There must be many such 
dent than others. First, the operation of an 
acher a degree of stress to which he is not 


; be at its highest —he į i h 
encouragement from the results of his efforts. This, al Slee to fid ua 


former techniques. 


Fourth, almost every teacher finds great difficulty 
lessons will take. Because of this last difficulty, m 


One of our means of ascertaining the effect of teacher- 
performance of children who have been taught by a teacher who has had pns us 
experience in using the method, with that of a comparable group of children acd ult 


been taught by the same teacher after he has used the method for two years, Where 
there is significant improvement, there must have been room for it. í 


Inexperience is to compare the 
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Teacher-constancy 

Bite genta in the experimental group drops out, it is unlikely that he will be 
ees vid Pon o is acquainted with the relevant experimental method, for these 
E Miet ; duas T S. „Therefore, in the experimental group, it is likely that 
guns ES. Cn epi t ? experiment, the class will either leave with him, or be inade- 
d hoe a a uae who is a novice to the experimental method. The 
iei ad wi m ably suffer less in this respect, for it is more likely, in the case of a 
2 s al teac ning-method, thata replacement teacher will have the kind of experience 

at will enable him to take up the threads of his predecessor’s teaching. 


f This lack of teacher-constancy will be more pronounced in schools where the teachers 
n young, and therefore mobile. Unfortunately, there are many such schools in our 
[MEAM iet oe young teachers are more interested in new methods, and 
likely 5s ved in à head teacher who is interested in research and new methods is also 

come youthful staff. 

..— The experimental group's need for teacher- 
for, where this need is recognised, circumstances are 0 
satisfied. Headmasters in experimental schools often make arrangements for an experi- 
mental class to be taught by the same teacher in both first and second years, for often 
there is only one teacher available who has the necessary skills to continue the tuition of 
this class by the experimental method. This tendency is likely to favour the experimental 
group over the control group. 

It may be thought that two opposing influences such as those mentioned above can 
be assumed to nullify one another. If their effects could be measured, and were found to 
be equal, we could, indeed, discount them. But as it is, we have no way of comparing 
the magnitude of these effects, so must acknowledge that our belief in some aspects of the 
validity of our experiment must hinge upon our readiness to assume that these effects are 


negligible. 


constancy is not entirely to its disadvantage, 
ften arranged so that it will be 


Class-constancy 
The above problems of teacher-constancy are closely paralleled by problems of what 
ioin a control class, they are 


we could describe as ‘class-constancy’. Where new children j 

unlikely to find too much difficulty in adjusting to the new learning-conditions, for these 
conditions will probably bear a close resemblance to those of their previous class. By 
contrast, the problem of adjusting to the peculiar learning-conditions of one of the 
experimental classes is likely to be quite serious, for the odds are that new children will not 
have had previous experience with so uncommon a teaching-method. This difference 
can be expected to place the experimental group at a disadvantage. 

. Where the headmaster sees a threat to the continuity of his pupils’ learning, he is 
likely, as in the case of teacher-constancy, to take protective measures. In this case, he 
will try to ensure that the experimental class remains intact. For the experimental class, 
this will be a mixed blessing, for while it will make for stability of class-organisation, and 


will help to ensure that the standard of the class is not reduced by the inclusion of pupils 
whose learning-career has been disrupted, it will, at the sar 


me time, preclude the re-sorting 
of pupils that is often necessary for the improvement of class-organisation. 
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The specification of control conditions 

A main problem in conceiving the experiment was that of deciding with what to 
compare the experimental group. Occasionally, in the above comments, we have re- 
ferred to the methods used in the control groups as ‘conventional’ or ‘traditional’. These 
are extremely ambiguous terms, and, probably, if we managed to give them a precise 
meaning, we should find that they applied to very few indeed of the methods used in our 
control classes. After a certain amount of deliberation, we decided that the methods 
used by the classes of our control group should be as representative as possible of general 
teaching practice. Hence, we have debarred from this group no method excepting 
structural methods of the kind that we have included in our experimental group. 


The main issue involved in this decision is that of whether we should sacrifice precision 
for relevance. If we had provided the control schools with a prescribed syllabus, or had 


to say exactly with what the experimental methods were being compared. Then. 


the use of a variety of experiences from which concepts could be abstracted (multi- 
ences between the effects of control and 


those aspects of both experimental and 
ts we obtain, 


The specification of experimental conditions 


Although it cannot be said that we are unsure of the essential nature of any of the 


methods to be used in the experimental group, there may still be a great deal of variation 
ta. ie degree and kind of use to which each of these methods is put. We are faced, 
therefore, with a problem similar to that with Which we had to deal in the case of the 


control group—that of deciding how far we should prescribe the manner and degree of 


use of the experimental methods. Again, we must consider this problem in terms of the 


degree to which we are willing to sacrifice experimental precision in favour of the rele- 
vance of our results. If we were to set strict limits to the 


pires ii gnus usual conditions of operation of the method. We should also 
Neruda ui 1 to : e charge that we were impairing the teacher’s efficiency by cramp- 
d cis De SÉ also, experimenting in a situation that was not representative 
i : 
es belg — E of specification of the conditions in which the 
Worse duis eg , so that teachers would be able (as they normally would, outside 
kh wir cas oi e ei uia the experimental methods with their normal techniques 
Be d is y that : hey considered to be most effective. This does not mean that 
NS aes o the manner and degree of use of the experimental methods: 
p “i ex x DN have provided us with detailed information concerning the 
i DUM ea teac ej chose to use these methods. It does mean, however, that we 
PIS deci en & "à md the experiment in such a way that we could be sure of having 
iniusti icy pn chi e taught in certain pre-arranged ways. It means, also, that 
EET — di c from the experimental group than we otherwise might 
vicies m ees eachers ound that they could teach most effectively when using an 
od to a negligible degree! 


Unplanned changes in experimental conditions 
2i» Bile a to anticipate in detail, at the outset of a three-year experiment, 
tía ERA exer wi | happen during its course—naturally, the longer an investigation takes, 
gc ifficult it will be, at the planning stage, to take into account the changes in 
d perm ue bm which it may be confronted. This is particularly so in the case of an 
fears n eus as this, which has been carried out in a ‘truly representative teaching 
one ss à i e interested in the experiment, and, in nearly every case, as co-operative 
thet: o Pee have been hoped, the participating teachers naturally considered that 
eee uty was to their pupils, and, where good experimentation came into conflict 
eu E od teaching, the latter was usually permitted to prevail. Had the experiment been 
out in special experimental schools, or even had our budget been generous enough 
to allow us to save schools the expense of purchasing for themselves the necessary structured 
apparatus, then, maybe, we could have expected to have been able to control the course 
of the experiment more closely. 
The most obvious, and in some ways, most saddening kind of change, is due to the 
depletion of the number of children in the sample. The commonest cause of this is that 
the teacher who has experience with an experimental method will leave the school, and 
his replacement will be regarded as having insufficient knowledge of the method to con- 
tinue its use. Sometimes, a change in headmaster will precipitate change from an experi- 
mental method. Since the experimental methods demand uncramped teaching condi- 
tions, such factors as temporary work on the alteration of the school þuilding can lead to a 
cessation of the use of these methods. Sometimes, class reorganisation is desirable, or 
even inevitable, and it proves impossible or difficult to combine two different modes of 
teaching in the same class. For various reasons, pupils may have to leave the experi- 
mental class. During a period of two years, a considerable number of pupils will actually 


l ` 

cave the experimental schools. 

^ One of the main reasons fo 
achers often find it convenient to di 


ber of experimental children is that 


r depletion of the num 
al classes into groups—so that 


vide the experiment 
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they can teach parts of the class by the experimental method and other parts by conven- 
tional methods. This loss, in itself, is, from the point of view of the experiment, very 
unfortunate, but it brings with it a change in the sample which can be even more so, for 
the teachers will usually divide the class up ina highly selective way. Let us consider this 
difficulty more closely. Suppose that an appreciable number of teachers decided that 
only the brighter children should be taught by the Dienes method. This would mean 
that the group of children taught by this method would, by virtue rather of their talent, 
than of the method by which they had been taught, stand a good chance of obtaining 
high marks when, eventually, they were tested. Their performance could mistakenly 
be interpreted as reflecting the merit of the Dienes method rather than the selection of a 
specialised sample of children. 

To some extent we can cope with the situation in which a teacher uses general 
ability as a criterion for sclecting pupils for tuition by the experimental method, for we 
have an assessment of this characteristic of each pupil, and, consequently, can take it into 
account in making our comparison. Unfortunately, we are not so well placed with 
regard to some other criteria which the teacher may employ in his selection. Since some 
teachers find that the experimental methods pose problems of discipline, there is a ten- 
dency, in certain cases, to choose well-behaved children for tuition by the experimental 
method. It is not unreasonable to Suppose that, during the experimental period, well- 
behaved children will tend to progress further than others from the level that they had 
reached at the beginning of the experiment. Since we have no measure of ‘goodness of 
behaviour’, we shall not know, in such cases, whether Progress is due to the experimental 
method or to selection of this kind. 

Again, one of the experimental methods—the Dienes—involves a great deal of 
reading, for pupils are required to carry out tasks in accordance with instructions which 
they must read from work-cards. As a consequence, in selecting pupils for tuition by 
this method, teachers tend to favour those of high reading-ability, Now, in the casc of 
some of our tests, we have been unable to dispense with written instructions and questions 
(insight tests are particularly difficult to Construct without the inclusion of a considerable 
amount of written explanation).* Therefore, it is possible that children who are selected 
for tuition by the Dienes method will do well on certain of our tests—not because the 
Dienes method is effective, but because these Pupils have been selected for their ability to 
read. Since we have no assessment of the pupils’ reading-ability, we have no way of 
assessing the degree to which, in such cases, this factor has contributed to performance. 

Another change of experimental conditions —one that had not been anticipated, and 
which would have been difficult to control—was due to the employment, in the experi- 
mental classes, of special teaching forces. In some cases, the headmaster would take over 
the experimental class, and give it the benefit of his possibly superior teaching. Just as 
frequently, he would abstract from the class a special e : 
he would coach. Sometimes he would join the cla 
experimental class. Many reasons can be given for the adoption of this kind of policy— 
the individual work required by the experimental method needs closer supervision, the 
assistant teacher is insufficiently acquainted with the new method 


*Although these tests are read out to the ex 


aminecs, the good readers will sti anti P E je 
questions at their leisure. Still be at an advantage, for they will be able to study t 
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special enthusiasm for it—and so on. Thus, the class would be likely to enjoy teaching 
of a higher quality, or a heavier teaching force, than would be likely to be accorded to 
the control classes. 

How can we cope with the difficulties mentioned in this section? Luckily, an 
appreciable part of our sample has been unaffected by these disturbances to the design of 
the experiment, and it should therefore be possible both to make a fair comparison of the 
teaching methods (although over a considerably smaller sample of pupils than it had 
originally been hoped) and to make some kind of assessment of the effect of the dis- 
turbances. 


The problems of assessment 

One of the problems involved in the comparison of two teaching methods is that of 
constructing testing instruments that will favour neither, and yet register the special 
merits of both. This problem seems to have defeated many of those who have tried to 
assess structural methods, for, in many cases, conventional arithmetic tests have been 
used in the assessment, and such tests—insensitive as they are, to the kind of outcome at 


which structural methods aim—could not have been expected to reveal the particular 
nstruct- 


merits of these methods. One could, of course, err in the opposite direction, by co à 
ing tests that would be sensitive only to the special merits ofstructural methods. In this 
case, one could ensure that the structural methods would shine. R 

The basic problem, in the construction of a means of comparing structural with 
conventional methods, is that the teaching objectives of these two kinds of method are not 
entirely coincident. Our hope for a solution to this problem is justified by the fact that 
they are partially so. For example, there would be little point in constructing a test which 
would ascertain only the pupil’s ability to compute in number systems other than the 
decimal, for such a test would be bound to favour the Dienes method—just as would be a 
test of the early mastery of fractions be bound to favour the Cuisenaire method. To 
compare the Dienes or the Cuisenaire method with conventional methods in such respects 
as these, can be considered to be unfair—for most conventional methods do not aim to 
develop at an early age the ability to work in many number systems, or to Cope with 
fractions. However, it is possible to construct a fair test, for two reasons: (a) the objectives 
of different methods do clearly overlap; (^) the agreement of teachers over certain teaching- 
objectives is so clear in some areas that onc is entitled to say that a 


method that does not 
achieve these objectives (even where it has not aimed for them) would be deemed 
inadequate. 


An example of a kind of objective on which the propon wads : 
methods wed agree, is that teaching methods should prepare the n jg e rire 
learning that he will be expected to engage in later on in his school s cT 
one could also say that a method, even if it were not geared to this 0 ia d Hed ^» a 
and, whether or not it tried to prepare the pupil for subsequent vds e a perm 
Preparation, it could be said to have failed as a teaching method. pri, e [as oe 
Hio time-span of the present phase of this investigation, we shall not be able to P 


methods i i is kind of outcome. 4 ; A 
ib mat oe instruments of appraisal which will do justice both to the 


We have tri " 
ave tried to constru $ SE. «tandas e 
common aims of the methods under comparison, and to the generally-accepted 
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ents of even widely different 


with which early primary teaching is expected to comply. We have constructed tests to 
measure various aspects of the performance of conventional computing techniques, tests 
of the ability to apply techniques in the solution of conventional kinds of arithmetical 
problem, and ‘insight’ tests. An attitudes questionnaire has also been constructed. It 
might be pointed out that to some extent, in the case of the problem-arithmetic test, and 
to a great extent in the case of the insight test, the pupil is expected to cope with situations 
for which he is unlikely to have been specifically-prepared. In these cases, the particular 
syllabus-coverage of the methods being compared is likely to have only a remote effect 
upon performance. Moreover, in the case of the attitudes questionnaire, the effect of 
syllabus-coverage is likely to be minimal. Although, for the most part, our instruments 
of appraisal are meant to be insensitive to such differences in performance as would be the 
direct and obvious result of differences in the syllabuses and aims of the methods to be 


compared, some provision has been made for the assessment of certain of the less obvious 
of the consequences of these differences. 


vided, for the results of such a comparison would be a fore 
already, for example, that Cuisenaire child 
tion with fractions, whereas children who had 
have next to none. We know, likewise, that D 


buses and teaching aims of the methods, 
certainly could be expected to be influenced by them; in these areas, a comparison of 


i be informative. For example, it would be 

interesting to know whether acquaintance with a variety of number-systems improves 

the pupil's ability to deal with denominate number. We have therefore included, in our 
. . H . » 

tests and questionnaire, items which would detect such hypothesised effects of syllabus 


The problems of measuring understanding 

For several reasons, it would seem that test 
constitute appropriate criteria for the assessmen 
In the first place, few teachers would deny that they ai 
standing of what he learns—perhaps quite rightly, it i 
teach for understanding. Secondly, we cannot sa 


since, when we talk of ‘understanding’, 
principles, and since general 
echniques, it is not, perhaps, 


c mor „Ot understanding which will be relevant to 
teaching methods with greatly differing teaching-policies and Syllabus-coverage. 
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Alth it w i 
ves "tue ss is a p T be very desirable to compare methods in terms of the 
c ulting from their use, there attach to the i i 
Pi cer qii Meuse | > measurement of this aspect of 
a ems which are difficult to surmount. Iti i 
ipia wii surmount. t is relatively easy to define 
Noch nieder. hd re to compute, for this is little more than the ability io perform 
ain s e kinds of operation—an ability which iri 
Vra : y we can test by requiring the 
a — of a representative sample of such operations. However, as at ae 
Verne rm, understanding is more difficult to define, and it is more difficult to know 
soria are VINE a to test it, for we have not decided upon the precise behavioural 
ations of imputing it to a performance, or upon the kinds of achievement that we 


can take as its token. 


M oce e Mox ie and testing of understanding will follow the course that was 
ue o ions igence: tests seeming to divine what seems to be what we mean by 
ME mem EN ] (oppo and those of such tests which eventually prove useful 
V vanta riteria for a behavioural definition of this concept. However, at present 

e no such commonly-accepted tests of understanding, so we have had to construct 


our own. 


stis a ws we say what these tests measure? 
iode E self-evident, for the test items will certainly 
io zen Ree eciation of mathematical principles (two co. y 
buio e e me of understanding) and, since they do not rely heavily upon compu- 
P eed T ely to be contaminated by this last aspect of arithmetical performance. 
edn o ias that these items measured what they appeared to measure, we 
Scenes M e of pupils after they had completed the test in draft form, 1n order to 
Mrd het r the items had been correctly performed by virtue of an understanding or 
basi y per ormed by virtue of a lack of it. This is in many ways an unsatisfactory 

is upon which to lay a claim for the validity of a test, but, at this point in the develop- 


ment of tests of understanding, little more could be done. 


To a certain extent, we can expect 
be novel to the pupil, certainly 
nditions that can be expected 


Experimental stimulation 

i Wherever a new teaching-method is to be compared w 
s a possibility that any difference in the results obtained fro 
the novelty of the new method, rather than to qualities that wo 
after it, too, had become established. The possibility that this factor has been operating 
should qualify our acceptance of many of the results of educational research, and the 
possibility that it will have operated in the case of this particular experiment is a warning 


that certain of our results must be interpreted with care. 


ibuting to experimental stimulation are many, 
ity, and may well be responsible for an appreciable 


tic on the part of both pupil and teacher. Second, 
ge in method permit the pupil to escape from 
asier to concentrate in new cir- 


worn paths along which atten- 
les tend to become attached to 


ith an established one, there 
m the two methods is due to 
uld remain with the method 


The factors contr: and, in some cases, 
he First, novelty arouses curios 
the ies in attentiveness to arithme 
bei PA circumstances created by a chan tho 

abits: distractions can be learnt—very often it is € 
cumstances than in circumstances in which there are well- 
tion can wander from the object of study; again, failure-ro 
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particular kinds of achievement, and, since arithmetic is particularly conducive to the 
development of such roles, it is a subject in which the opportunity to escape from them is 
likely to prove to be telling. Third, in many schools, pupils have developed a resistance 
to activities that they are able to see as continuous with traditional school-work. Such 
activities come to be categorised as ‘work’ (which is to be avoided), as opposed to ‘play’ 
(which is to be embraced). Partly because the new methods involve physical manipula- 
tion, they tend to be regarded as play-activities for some time after they have been 
introduced into a school. However, there are indications that they will eventually 
become assimilated to the ‘work’ category, and join the victims of the resistances that 
operate upon the activities in this category. Fourth, various factors conspire to give the 
pupil the impression that the work he is doing with a new method is important. Parents 
become curious, and tend not only to discuss it with their children after school, but to use 
it as a point of contact with the teachers: sometimes mectings are held for the express 
purpose of explaining the method to parents. Visitors tend to come to schools using new 
methods, and, if only out of duty, glow with approval at the pioneering work that is being 
carried on. Special arrangements are made for group-work, and, as mentioned in an 
earlier section, the headmaster keeps in close contact with the class using the new method. 
Fifth, it seems that, in some cases, the new methods constitute an important ‘gimmick’ 
ior ts papil; e Voce 7 LA adults. . Ina rapidly-changing culture, children 
454 1 Carty age that their loyalties are divided between identification with adults 
Qa ee IM as aa = identity by comparing themselves with 
the pupil taught by the Dieries method oil ma ene to dilferéntos. Very frequently 
systems other than the decimal are a com ile qmi to whom the workings pin pasa 
develop for the method the kind of Fi pe eas UP QUE IE tases uw pues neg 
sm that he reserves for activities that are 


Hitherto we have been considering factors which will affect, primarily, the pupils 
à à y to be affected by experimental 
stimulation. Even where teachers have begun their career with an Suc an m of the 
mathematical principles underlying arithmetic, such underst 


need to reconceive their arithmetic, and their techniques of teaching will have to be 
radically overhauled. While this is happening, there will bea Mende. to think much 
more actively about the subject, and to refer much more to basic Pak les. ‘The 
teacher's insight will be awakened. Such an awakening is likely to ries in E ^ xm 
is also likely to benefit from the consequences which it will probably have in i ah a we 
of teaching-technique. Unfortunately, there is no guarantee that the new method will 
not eventually have had its day, and that the teacher's insight will not go back to sleep. 
Again, teachers, as well as pupils, tend to gct the impression that now arithmetic has 
become important; they tend also to sce themselves as pioneers, and become more strongly 
involved in their teaching than they normally would be. A consequence of such insolve- 
ment is that they want the new method to succeed—and this, too, adds to the effort they 
put into their teaching. Finally, where the teacher has just adopted a new method which 
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bus tout fuer chiesdves das de tapered tr quic Hes Hin ien 
ina d p ecise i - of what he is aiming at, and may well teach in a much more 
a^i iu sita an he will later, when these objectives will have become modified 
b aa a [9 = own preferences. Because of this, and because there is probably 
Bis mulus E ic re: among the objectives of the various control methods, 
teristte Seem it i de ew the Re methods will produce certain charac- 
Bas cess S which are not likely to remain characteristic, and perhaps will 


MO- «d s ios ien Si dae REN a stimulation ? It has been suggested that one 

To a : : e contro. group, so as to rule out this difference between the two groups. 

certain extent this is possible, and, to the extent that they have been performing 

ius tests, we can assume that the pupils in our control group have been stimulated. 

ce c o say that the control pupils have been stimulated in the same ways and to the 

diui : ent as have the experimental pupils. Under what circumstances could we say 
? It is difficult to conceive. 

A further suggestion, which really amounts to much the same as the foregoing, is that 
the control group should be taught under ‘placebo’ conditions—that is, under conditions 
which replicate all aspects of those obtaining in the experimental group (including novelty) 
excepting for that aspect which is under investigation. In the present case this would not 
have been possible, for we could not have found a conventional teaching method which, 
under any existing teaching circumstances, could have been guaranteed to provide the 
stimulating impact that the experimental methods are suspected to produce. 


" We have used three devices for 
Stimulation: 


either controling or measuring experimental 


will be between new methods—the Stern, Cuisenaire 


d with one another, as well as being compared with 
ore safely assume that the methods 


First, some of our comparisons 
and Dienes methods will be compare 


Conventional methods. In these comparisons we can m 
being compared will, in relation to experimental stimulation, be on an equal footing. 
Owever, even here, there is no excuse for assuming that experimental stimulation will 
have no effect on the results. Perhaps, in the case of some methods, the initial impact is 
more transient and thus less representative of their lasting effects, than in that of others. 
Second, we are assessing the new methods after they have been in use for one year, 
and again after they have been in use for two years. In this way we hope to gain some 
being affected by experimental stimulation. 


indication of the kinds of performance that are 
vith control pupils not merely in terms of 


f performance over various 


Third, we are comparing experimental 
e likely to be affected by 


Overall arithmetical performance, but also in terms of patterns 0 


kinds of task. While most aspects of arithmetic-learning ar 
eXperimental stimulation, there may be many that are affected to the same degree. By 


ig of the device mentioned in our previous point, we shall be able to establish which 
ese are, and shall therefore be in a position to assume n differences in pattern 


that certat 
of Performance reflect inter-method differences that are not due to experimental 
Stimulation, 
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THE TEST PERFORMANCE OF ‘COLOURED’ 
CHILDREN 


by Oscar FERRON 


Faculty of Education, Njala University College, Sierra Leone 


Editorial Note: 


The paper which follows represents a major contribution to our 
thinking in this country about immigrant children and the reader’s 
attention is earnestly directed to Dr. Ferron’s conclusions, especially 
pp- 55 and 56. 

Dr. Ferron is deeply interested in the problem of assimilating 
immigrant groups and would be happy to be in touch with anyone in 


this country interested in the problem. Letters addressed to him 
c/o the N.F.E.R. will be forwarded. 


The evaluation of the various races of mankind, and especially comparisons between 
races of European and non-European stock, has long been the subject of lively contro- 
versy. With the invention of intelligence tests in the early part of the century, there 
emanated a flood of literature on the subject of racial differences for the next thirty years, 
so that a review of industrial studies would be far too overwhelming to be of much value in 
the present context. It is sufficient for our purpose to observe that most of the studies 
up to the early 1930s in the U.S.A. confirmed the superiority of intelligence test perfor- 
mance of: 

(a) White children over Negro and Red Indian children, test scores of the 

latter increasing with the proportion of the admixture of * white blood ° 

(b) Sa of North European Stock over children of South Europea? 
ock. 

In connection with (5) above, the studies by Professor Terman and others seemed t? 
demonstrate the intellectual inferiority of such groups as the Spanish-Mexican Portuguese; 
Italian and Slav, the investigators maintaining that: ‘ . n dee are largely 
independent of educational status, and are to be attributed to innate racial differences '- 
It is rather interesting to observe, however, that in such comparisons, the performance o 
the average Negro child compares favourably with that of immigrant Euro can groups. 
Thus, = example, in one rather typical study (Hirsch 1926), the followings means were 
obtained: 


British Canadians icm 
French Pg as gu 85.3 
Negroes .. n" 5 az 84.6 
Portuguese T 82. 


In fact, in most studies, the performance of Negro children has been found to be superior 
to those of Spanish-Mexican descent. 
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North American Indians 


PE = 1926, Helmer devised tests which contained subject matter relating 
set pgs e E e of various Indian tribes represented at the Haskell Institute. The tests 
aah E est answer and other standardized types, but contained references to 
auis e fien ceremonies, social customs and food. On many of these tests the white 

ildren were definitely inferior. In 1941 Dennis experimenting with 152 Hopi children 
aged 6-10 years, obtained a mean I.Q. of 108.3 on the Draw-a-man test. 


On the other hand, several studies conducted with American Indians have indicated 


that the mean I.Q.s for various tribes fall between 69 and 88. However, Rohrer has called 
the authenticity of some of these results into question on the grounds of: 

(a) Differences in social and economic status 

(b) Differences in cultural environment 

(c) Language differences 

(d) Differences in test motivation and psychological rapport, and 

(e) Inaccuracies in estimating chronological age. 
After an extensive review, he found that in each study two or more of the above differences 
could have been said to have contributed to the results obtained. He therefore decided to 
experiment with a group of Osage Indians, who were at the time (1941), socially, educa- 
tionally and economically on a par with the white population in the district, English 
being the language used by all, except the oldest members of the tribe. He compared 125 
Osage children in grades I-III with a comparable group of 125 white children, using the 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man test, and obtained mean I.Q.s of 103.8 and 102.9 respectively, 
with standard deviations of 21.2 and 19-9- Using the Otis scale with two other groups of 
110 Osage children and 110 white children in grades IV-VIII, he obtained mean 1.Q.s 
of 100.1 (S.D. —18) and 98.1 (S.D. —17.7) respectively. Although the above figures 
Suggest a slight superiority in favour of the Osage children, neither of the differences was 
in fact statistically significant. Furthermore, contrary to the results of previous investi- 
gations, he found no correlation between the degree of Osage blood and test intelligence. 


American Orientals 
One of the first investigations in this field was that by Pyle in the early part of the 
Present century. Pyle found that Chinese children attending local public schools were 
Superior to American children in rote learning, but inferior in tests involving logical 
relationships, and in speed of learning generally. Combining the results from his battery 
Of tests, he found that the efficiency of the Chinese boys was only 84% that of American 
ticism levelled against 


boys a : A f A : i 
ys, and Chinese girls 77% that of American girls. The main cri e 
this study was the p unstandardized tests. Later, Yeung, using standardized tests, 
tested 105 Chinese children aged 9-11 years selected at random from the oriental schools 
at San Francisco. He obtained a median I.Q. of 97. which compared favourably with that 


- White children living in the same city, if we make some allowances for the fact that 
hinese children must have suffered from a cultural and linguistic handicap. 


Darsie found that t of 10-15 year old 


he median I.Q. ] 
California was n the Binet scale. 


zn Hus garas desde (1926) 99 when tested o. 


J panese children living in large cities in 
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In the * Army Beta ’ which is a non-verbal test, the Japanese children were actually found 
to be superior to the white children with whom they were compared. In another investi- 
gation conducted by Sandiford and Kerr of the University of Toronto, 500 Chinese and 
Japanese pupils attending the public elementary schools of Vancouver city were tested 
individually by means of the Pinter-Paterson Performance Scale, which obviates the use 
of language. It was found that the median I.Q. of the Japanese boys was 115.4, of the 
Japanese girls 112.8, of boys and girls together 114.2. The median I.O. of the Chinese 
boys was found to be 107.8, of the Chinese girls 107, and of both together 107.4. The 
authors concluded that the superiority was undoubtedly due to selective emigration, those 
t... Japanese and Chinese possessing the qualities of cleverness, resourcefulness and 
courage . . .” having emigrated, while the dullards were left at home. This is a moot 
point, for it is also possible to argue that those who are comfortably established in their 
native land do not normally have sufficient incentive to emigrate. On the other hand, 
selection might also have been a 
and coloured immigrant groups 
intelligence test scores being a 


Hawaiian groups 


The fact that white and coloured chil 
attend similar schools, does not necessaril 
stances are similar. The existence of colo 
affect intelligence test scores, as a result 
tendencies. In Hawaii the environment 


corttrolled, ‘Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Puerto Ricans and Filipinos, all originally 
cane ie Dae lends Es plantation labourers. The whites and the pakeis co ie have 
praha bi nape sr e ithe past, but they are now less im meds acetal 
than the other groups. The Chinese, Japanese and Portugese have ie a much larger 
extent than the other races, broken away from the plantations, and kind Semis ik oF Te 
present Hawaiian population, It has been suggested that as all groups initially had the 
same social and industrial status and none enjoyed special social and bal mer Teee, 
their present socio-economic level is largely the result of their own efforts = koe 
capacities. But this is a mere suggestion and a somewhat dubious one at that. for it is 
impossible to unravel the matrix of perceptual and motivational tendencies that are based 
in culture and tradition. However, as a result of some seven years’ research, in 1930 the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, published the results of testing nearly 4. BOO children in 
Hawaii and on the mainland of America. The tests used were the antra iced, 
Porteuz Mazes, and form and assembling tests. Four groups of children were selected 
as follows: 


dren in the U.S.A. live in the same area and 
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I. One group from the mainland was made up of 1,590 children who 
were either native born Americans, or those of Jewish or Italian 
ancestry. All the children were in attendance at elementary or 
high schools in Vineland, New Jersey. This group will be referred 
to as the ‘ Vineland Whites °. 


II. The second group consisted of 363 white children attending Punahou 
Academy in Honolulu (‘ Punahou Whites °). 


IIl. The third group was made up of 556 white children belonging to the 
‘superior middle class’ at Lincoln School, whose socio-economic 
status as a group was somewhat lower than the Punahou group. 


IV. The fourth group of 1,961 children consisted of Japanese, Chinese, 
Koreans, Portuguese, Hawaiians, and others of mixed ancestry, 
in attendance at various schools all over Hawaii. 


Ihe following table shows the combined results of the tests expressed as test quotients: 


Mean 

Gp. No. Ethnic Origin N IQ, 

I Vineland Whites 1,590 96.7 

II Punahou Whites 363 111.2 

III Lincoln Whites 556 114.3 
IV Mixed Group 

(a) Japanese 419 104.. 7 

(b) Chinese 284 101.5 

(c) Koreans 67 103.3 

(d) Portuguese 288 93.0 

(e) Hawaiians 171 93.4 

(f) White Hawaiians 466 102.7 

(g) Chinese Hawaiians 266 98.5 

fferences are 


ng whether or not these di 


ans of ascertainit : e 
f intelligence were assessed by 


Unfortunately, we have no me 
rent aspects 0 


Statistical] aa. " diff 
y significant. However, as die : te oe ae 
Means of different tests, and the results were combined to give a single index, they 

S, 


"ug : tuniti children in 
Suggest that when the differences in environmental oppor tunities as De iare 
i reas res Ji a a 

advanced civilizations, and those in under-developed arcas cd Qua > n iab 
the differences in intelligence test performance can be expected to be corresp y 
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smaller. Moreover, Porteus assures us that the difference of 11.7 points between the 
mean scores of the Japanese and Portuguese respectively, must surely be significant, and 
he points out that: *. . . the theory that white blood inevitably confers superiority, at least 
in the capacities measured by the tests, receives a decided set-back as a result of this 
investigation °. 


Other studies in Hawaii like those of Louttit in 1931 confirmed the main findings of. 
Porteus’ investigation described above, but Leiter’s study deserved special mention, 
because he endeavoured to construct a culture-frec test, using common and familiar 
materials. His‘ International Performance Scale °, which consisted of matching devices, 
picture completion, colour forms and the like, was standardized on a group of 1,430 Chinesc 
and Japanese children in Hawaii, between the ages of 6 and 17 years. Its reliability 
coefficient was found to be .91, and correlations with the Stanford-Binet and Porteus Maze 
tests worked out at .79 and .71 respectively. The mean I.Q. for the Japanese was found 
to be 101.3 with a standard deviation of 15, for the Chinese 96.5 with a standard deviation 
of 14-6. One hundred and forty six Chinese-Hawaiian children obtained a mean I.Q. of 
98, while 98 Caucasian children at the 6, 9 and 12-year old age levels scored means of. 

114, 115 and 98 respectively. The mean for the Caucasian group as a whole works out at 


109. 


Fijian groups 


The colony of Fiji consists of 250 islands, 80 of which are inhabited. According to the 
1936 census, the population was made up as follows: ° 


Full-blooded Fijians . . 651 
East Indians T iac 
Europeans ? 
(i.e. British, Australian and 
New Zealanders) T 028 
Mixed European and Fijian ie 


plus a small number of other Pacific islanders and Asiatics. 
made up of Polynesians, a tall copper coloured race wit 
Melanesians, a shorter, much darker race with typical ne 
were brought over in 1897 to supply labour for the sugar- 
70%, of the Indian population in 1936 were Fijian born, 
a highly selected group engaged in big business, administra 
consequently enjoyed the highest socio-economic status 
administered his ‘ Fiji Test of General Ability ° to more than 4,000 school children in Fiji. 
This test is a picture performance scale based on the local environment and thus obviates 
the use of language. A Reliability Coefficient of .85 was obtained, and Validity Coeffici- 
ents using: 


The indigenous population is 
h oriental features, and the 
groid features. The Indians 
cane plantations, and more than 
The ‘ Europeans ° tended to be 
tion and professional work, and 
of all groups. In 1935 Mann 


(a) the estimates of 4 reliable teachers 

(b) the Goodenough Draw-a-Man test (750 Fijians) 

(c) the Otis Self Administering Test (Intermediate form—250 Europeans) 
worked out at .77, .78 and .74 respectively. An analysis of the test scores yielded the 
following main results: 
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(i) The mean scores w i 
ere found t i i 

iuum MR to be in the following descending order: 

op l castes, Indians and Fijians. All differ 
. statistically significant. ae, 
(a) ee kir pu -w in the mean scores for the four age groups 10:6, 11:6 
2:6 and 13:6 were statistically significan iji Tadiäñs, 

t for th i 

" but not for the Europeans. i Mo ARE 
(iii) koe €— no significant differences between the mean scores of the 
older European and Half-caste groups, although when the groups were 
compared age for age, the differences were statistically significant in 


favour of the Europeans. 


Malayans and Ceylonese 
Te? x E H . 

rA i prm in 1949 was a comparative study of the intelligence and educa- 
desked b a ys ET thinese in Malaya. Using a group test based on geometrical designs 
Chinese y Tm ; as well as Raven’s Matrix test, he finally concluded: *. . . in general, 
ei pes E age for age, have shown themselves to be superior to Malays in test intelli- 
wigs 6 urther examination, however, reveals that while this superiority undoubtedly 
foll s specially in the lower age groups, it is decreasing as the pupils grow older'. The 

owing factors were tentatively suggested as having some bearing on this observed 


differential: 
(a) The greater competitiveness of the Chinese, who are considered 


‘ foreigners? in Malaya. 
(b) The fact that many Malay children transfer from the vernacular schools 


to English Schools. This is not so in the case of the Chinese who either 


continue in their vernacular schools or begin their education in English 


schools. 

(c) The rural character of the Malays as contrasted 
character of the Chinese. 

(d) A much higher mean socio-eco 
ding Malay royalty and nobility). 

(e) Evena differential incidence of malnutrition and hookworm amongst 
Malay and Chinese respectively was put forward as a factor which might 
have resulted in differences in mental ability and in motivation. 

stered the California Test of Mental Maturity to 16 sub- 

University of Ceylon. He found that the performance of 

or to that of American university entrants on the verbal 

although for * Total Mental Factors °, there was 

Its to the following factors in Ceylonese society: 

ds manual work and manipulative 


with the urban 


nomic level among the Chinese (exclu- 


alten 1996 Strauss admini 
the C 2 ranpa of students in the | 
teats > onese students was superi 
li ttle b inferior on the non-verbal tests, 
ifference, He attributed these resu 

(a) The traditional attitudes towar 


activities. ; 
mory work and rote learning. 


(b) The emphasis on me 
(c) The higher prestige accorded to verbal scholarship. . 
(d) *...the reinforcement of certain of these Eastern culture traits as a 


result of the long period of British rule - - -° 
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Only 2 of the 16 sub-cultural groups showed a tendency to deviate from the above pattern, 
but this tendency was not significant even at the -05 level. Another surprising result was 
that the Burghers, a group of mixed European and Ceylonese descent, had an average 
performance that was ‘ much higher’ than the average performance of the group as a 
whole, as well as the various sub-groups. 


Strauss also conducted a pilot study in the low country village of Pelpola, with a group of 
26 boys and 20 girls, to whom he administered the primary series of the California Test of 
Mental Maturity. He found that these village children did not compare favourably with 
the American standardization population. However, of all the test sections, the second 
highest score was obtained for vocabulary, while the lowest score was for logical reasoning. 
While the disparity as between verbal and non-verbal test performance for this group was 
not as pronounced as for the university students, it did exist. This is rather significant, 
because the trend is in the opposite direction to what one would expect on the basis of 
rural-urban differences in Europe and the U.S.A. Strauss concluded that: ‘... There are 
grounds for believing that these low Scores are a direct reflection on the mechanical and 


doctrinaire type of education to which these children are subjected, and which is itself a 
reflection of certain basic thought-ways of this culture . . . "s 


West Indians 


In a recent investigation (1965) reported by Vernon, a random sample of 100 English 


oup of 50 West Indian boys drawn 
in groups of 10 from 5 contrasted primary schools in the West Indies. The following tests 
were used: Vernon's Graded Arithmetic-Mathematics Test ( 
minute time limit), Reid's (1961) English Attainment Test spe 
the West Indies, the Mill Hill Junior Form A Vocabulary 


an information memory 


first 40 items with a 20- 
cially constructed for use in 
Test, Terman Merril Form LM 
oy and a concept formation test, 
y of tests consisting of 31 items representing a wide range of develop- 
mental concepts described in Piaget’s writings. The Piaget battery consisted of: (a) Time 
Concepts; (6) Left and Right; (c) Equidistant Counters; (d) Logical Inclusion: (e) Visualiz- 
ing Water in a Tilted Bottle (f) Conservation of Volume ofa Liquid; (g) Clonservation of 
Amount of Plasticine; (4) Visualizing Insect; (i) Number Concepts i (j) Conservation of 
Length of Rods; (k) Transferring Dot to Reversed Sheet of Paper ; qd) Position and Size of 
Shadow; (m) Conservation of Area. B 

West Indian percentile scores were expressed 
standard deviation of 15. The median quotient 
which according to Vernon represents a retardatio: 
when one bears in mind that the median length of s 
13 years shorter than that of the top class in an English 
attainment test, the median quotient was found to be 82, 
the spelling sub-test the quotient rises to 94. 
measures an ability which can be drilled, it is as 
Memory ’, which involves meaningful material, 
quotient of go indicates that the gap between Bri 
too serious. In this connection Vernon remarks: 


as quotients on English norms with 2 
for Arithmetic was found to be 84 
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obje i illi Z 

oe 2 Bae diens 1962) or Kohs Blocks (Jahoda, 1956) have likewise found that 
ihe te e development in certain pre-literate cultures cannot be identified 
the Piaget cds inability to abstract . Whenthe scores in the various sub-tests comprising 
wwe ch € = combined, the West Indian quotient worked out at 86, which 
the lareest pl —— "MER In comparison with the English scores, 
i) Number Concepts 

Ff ) Conservation: of Volume of Liquid 

j) Conservation of Length of Rods 

(m) Conservation of Area 

h) Visualizing Insect 

while they are negligible in: 

g) Conservation of Amount of Plasticine 

d) Logical Inclusion 


and quite small in: 

(a) Time concepts 

c) Equidistant Counters 

e) Visualizing Water in a Tilted Bottle. 

omponents which Vernon has designated: 


Numerical orientational 


F TRE " 
actor analysis revealed three distinct c 


FI 
F II Conservation and 
F III Visualization. 


ities measured by the numerical items, orientation of 
loads all the conservation items including some time 
actor III involves at the visualization items. 


hat West Indian boys perform relatively well 
ded in number comprehen- 


rt appears to comprise abil 
Sten edness and time. _ Factor II loac 
F cepts and ‘ logical inclusion >, while F 

rom the scores obtained, it would appear t 


a the orientational aspects of Factor I although they are retar 
Sion. They seem to be weak in all the visualizing items in Factor III, except in (e) 


Visualizing Water in a Tilted Bottle which gave the smallest difference in comparison 
Ln English scores. They tend to be most backward in Factor II, * (g) Conservation of 
b S Amount of Plasticine’ being an exception. It is suggested that the ability measured 
Y this item may be well developed because of opportunities to play with earth and clay. 


he publication of further results is now awaited. 


African groups 

m In 1929 Fick compared the performance of Zulu children of 10-14 years of age with 
at of white South African children using the American Army Beta tests. He found that 

an average of only 1.2% of the Zulus reached or exceeded the medians of the whites at 


Similar ages. Later in 1939, in his book, The Educability of the South African Native, he 
pu *.. . around the ages of 13 and 14 native children are from 4 to 5 years inferior to 
Zuropean children in educability as gauged by the results of intelligence tests.... The 


inferior; : s ; 
e inia . EST 7 ntal conditions are 
riority occurring in certain tests In W ironme 


hich learning or env ‘ 
equalized for the native and European groups does not appear to be ofa temporary nature . 
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Needless to say, Fick has been severely criticized in this contention by several subsequent 
investigators. His work was obviously biased, and controls were grossly inadequate. 


In 1932, Oliver began developing his ‘ General Intelligence Test for Africans’, a 
picture group test which was standardized on several hundred East African children. 
Unfortunately, however, the work of establishing norms was never completed. With the 
standardization sample, the test produced a reliability coefficient of .8 and a validity of .6. 
In one of his studies, he tested 93 African schoolboys of average age 19:6, and 124 European 
schoolboys of average age 15:0. ‘Only 14% of the Africans reached or exceeded the 
European mean and the African mean was 85% of the European’. Experience with 
African school children as well as objective research evidence suggests that very often age 
operates as a disadvantage rather than as an advantage, and it is quite common to find that 
the youngest children in the class are the most intelligent. However, due to the extreme 
difficulty of controlling the various culture and environmental variables involved, unlike 
Fick, Oliver refrained from making racial comparisons. 


In 1934, Porteus applied Leiter's International Performance Scale to 197 natives 
all over 15 years of age, and belonging to different South African tribes. The mean mental 
age for the whole Broup was found to be ro years, the difference between * mission and 

raw " natives being a little more than one year of mental age. This study has been 
criticised by Mann on the grounds that numbers were small, and the groups could not be 
regarded as being representative. Moreover, he doubted the international value of the 
Leiter scale, which was standardized on Chinese and Japanese children in Hawaii. He 
felt that he could not accept the contention that the African level of performance was 
equivalent to that of 10-year-old oriental children in Hawaii. p 


In another investigation, using his * Mazes ° test on groups of South African and 
Australian natives, Porteus thought he had some evidence for the superiority of the Aus- 
tralian * Blackfellow *. However, the 1936 Australian census showed 53,698 full-blooded 
aborigines and 23,461 half-casts, and Porteus admitted that only 200 natives could be 
tested. These were mostly in the mission stations, so that it is possible that the Australian 
group was not as representative as the South African group. Mann has produced further 
evidence to suggest that the observed difference is due more to factors ain from contact 
with and assimilation of white culture than a genuine racial one. He ound that by re- 
arrangement of Porteus' data, the mean test age for 128 Australians was 10.89, for the 
207 South African natives 10.27, which gave a critical ratio of only 1.83. On the other hand, 
for 108 mission schooled natives, both Australian and South African, the mean test age was 


found to be 11.26, while for 127 unschooled natives of both races, it was 9.27 which gave a 
critical ratio of 6. g . 


Biesheuvel who is considered one of the greatest authorities in this field, did a good 
deal of experimentation in the forties and fifties. In one such experiment undertaken in 
Johannesburg he compared a group of 125 native school chidren with a similar group of 125 
white South Africans. However, although the two groups were matched ora e and sex, 
they were grossly dissimilar in educational status. The difference between Mc anaes was 
more than one school ‘ standard’, but Biesheuvel maintained that as the standard of 
instruction in the native schools was so poor, the effective difference was probably about 
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thr i s . 
ni e i e superar tothe mean forthe nae ban Population. The 
European sample, on the ther hand rs = e puta Tie 
lune dh pte, E e other hand, although superior to the African group, was well 
South o à or the white Johannesburg Community as a whole, their mean on the 
E a tt Eie d Intelligence Test being 97- However, quite apart from the observed 
subtle eim in the P environment which favoured the whites, there were also more 
sone t rom the point of view of enrivonmental stimulation in the home and 
v m 00 * ackground, and the inter-personal relationships between parents 
"ow K : mos e" could have affected the African test scores adversely. The tests used 
secu t eh ocks, Cube Construction, Alexander's Passalong test, Porteus' Mazes, 
ls ns S ch test which was specially constructed, being a performance version of tests 
English a phorum and figure classification. The language media used were both 
S an rikaans, the children being sufficiently conversant with both these languages 
understand the instructions given. The following were the main findings: 

(a) There were no significant differences between the means on the Pass- 
along, Maze and Match tests, the critical ratios being .4, -3 and .6 
respectively. In all three tests however, the scatter of African scores 

was much greater than that of European scores. 
(b) In the Koh's Blocks and Cube Construction tests, the African mean was 
significantly lower than the European mean, the critical ratios being 


Yiesheve 2.97 and 3.8 respectively. I " . 
qu euvel therefore concluded that * . . . Africans are inferior in the ability to manipulate 
Joa relations, particularly in three dimensions . . . this inferiority has a genetic basis. 
had the possibility cannot be excluded that the difference would vanish if African children 
to more opportunity 1n their homes to get acquainted with the conventional spatial 
finde, oe which are an essential part of our daily activities Y Of course Vernon's 
" ing (see p. 48) partly confirms this view, and experience with African students and 
testees would add further weight to it, but the present author maintains that this deficiency 
ri atin 4 no more genetic than the European’s disability in balancing feats vis-à-vis the 
rican, which is such a common feature of daily life in Africa (see also McFie). 


During the last decade, there have been a few investigations in this field in various 
Parts of Africa, notably those of King, Dunstan, Dawson and Ferron in Sierra Lcone, 
Schwarz in N. Nigeria, Nwana in the Western and Anowi in the Eastern Regions of 
Nigeria respectively. The investigations by Brimble and Irvine in Rhodesia, Lule in East 
Africa, Scott in the Sudan, McFie in Uganda and Levine in Nigeria, are also worthy of 
mention, Apart from the fact that some of these investigations have not yet been com- 
Pleted and reports on others have not yet become available in Africa, it would be impossible 
to summarize the results of every investigation in this field. Weare mainly concerned with 
the most significant ones and those that have some relevance for educational work in 

Tica. Accordingly we shall confine ourselves for the present to the investigations by 
McFie (1954), King (1957) and Dunstan (1961), and report certain results obtained by 


the present author (1964). 


sch In 1954, McFie tested some 26 new entrants, age 
ool. The boys, who were in the main from th 


years, to a technical 


d between 16-19 
had completed the 


e Ganda tribe, 
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full primary course and had had from one to three years in a secondary school. In the 
technical school they studied such subjects as building, carpentry, motor maintenance, 
machine fitting, etc. After two years they were re-tested and it was found that the small 
gains they made in Comprehension, Similarities, Arithmetic and Picture Arrangement 
were not significant. However, statistically significant differences were obtained in tests 
relating to: 


(a) Picture Description and Memory for Design 
(b) Block Designs. 


The author finally concluded that, allowing for individual differences, the ability to 
perceive visual material as wholes (Gestalt perception) is no more innate than the ability 
to deal with verbal or arithmetical problems. He went onto say: ‘... As long as construc- 
tional toys and other geometrical tasks do not occur in their environment, their abilities 
in these respects will remain undeveloped and they will be handicapped in their ability to 
deal with the representational and mechanical features of European culture '. 


In 1956, King devised the ‘ Leone Intelligence Test ^, and used it at the Sierra Leone 
Common Entrance examination that year. The test gave a correlation of over .9 with the 
Schonell Essential Intelligence Test. With 489 ‘ Colony’ (now Western Area) and 374 
* Protectorate’ (now the Provinces) children, he obtained mean I.Q.s of 80+ and 70+ 
respectively. The investigator was strongly of the opinion that this was an indication 
of a general retardation of the child population, and attributed it mainly to environmental 


factors, such as illiteracy among parents, chiefly mothers, and extremely low standards 
among teachers in the primary schools. 


Dunstan experimented with over 400 Form I pupils in certain secondary schools in 
Freetown, and analysed the results of the following tests: 


(1) Moray House Test of Intelligence (M.H.T. 44) 
(2) $s » » » English (M.H.E. 20) 
(3) » »  » » Arithmetic (M.H.A. 20) 
(4) Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities Test for ages 7-11 years 


(P.M.A.) 


The following is a summary of the main findings: 


(a) The low mean score on the spatial relations test (Thurstone) confirmed 
Biesheuvel’s results in regard to Koh’s Blocks and the Cube Construc- 
tion tests (see P.51) In addition, Dunstan found no correlation with 
age, and the girls’ performance was even worse than the boys’. 


(6) The P.M.A. Vw and the M.H.T. 44 tests gave the same mean mental 


age of 10:6, showing that the level of performance of these selected (by 
the Common Entrance examination) Freetown secondary school 


children is about the same as that of children 3 years younger in the 
standardization sample. 


(c) The P.M.A. ‘N’ test showed a retardation less than for the verbal tests. 
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(d) The most disturbing of the low scores were those for two reasoni 

tests (P.M.A.) Rw and Rf, in which a mean mental age of Sees 
obtained. Rw uses words, Rf diagrams. It was found that the um 
Rf score was significantly better than the mean Rw score, the excess 
being equivalent to about 6 months of mental age. This would 
suggest a language handicap. 


(e) While ‘ lack of specific information required for the task? was found 
to be an important source of error, an even more important source was 
inadequate formulation of the task’. There was a tendency to deal 

with a related (and to the child, presumably easier) problem than with 


the one set. 


(f) ^... there is no evidence of systematic variation of ability in test 
performance with occupational status of the parents, of the children 
tested’. According to Dunstan, not only do the children of all 
occupational classes go to the same primary schools, but also the 
psychological circumstances of the home environment do not appear 


to be significantly different. 


(g) The author suggested that an important contributory factor in limiting 
the performance of the children was probably the quality of the primary 
education to which they had been subjected. 
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unsuitable even such a test can be for African children. On the other hand, the material 
that has resulted has thrown some light on cultural procedures, classroom orientation and 
test construction, and given a certain amount of direction for future action. One part of 
the investigation was concerned with comparing several groups of school-going children in 
Sierra Leone and Nigeria with similar groups in English schools, to obtain the following 
test quotients: 


(1) English Grammar School (boys) 117 N= 50) 
(2) Secondary Modern ‘A’ Stream (girls) 103 (N= 34) 
(3) Secondary Modern ‘B’ Stream (boys) 96 N= 36) 
(4) Secondary Modern ‘C’ Stream (boys) 82 N= 18) 
(5) Freetown Grammar Schools (boys) gI N= 50) 
(6) Freetown Grammar Schools (girls) 95 (N= 50) 
(7) Mean Sierra Leone ‘Colony’ I.Q. (see p. 52) 80+ (N=489) 
(8) Mean Sierra Leone ‘Protectorate’ I.Q. 70+ (N=374) 
(9) Zaria Grammar Schools (boys) 81 (N =190) 
(10) Mission Primary Schools, Zaria 74 (N —380) 
(11) Native Administration (Muslim) 
Primary Schools, Zaria 66 N —100) 


In addition to those that are obviously so, the following differences were found to be 
statistically significant: (3) and (5); (4) and (5), (5) and (6) and (10) and (11). There are 
in fact good grounds for believing that the test quotient is to a large extent dependent 
upon the degree of assimilation of western culture. 


Tribal comparisons were also made in Zaria in respect of four main groups: (a) 
Yoruba, (6) Hausa/Fulani (c) Ibo and (d) Miscellaneous tribes. The only statistically 
significant differences that were found were those between the Yorubas and the other 
groups. The reason for this was probably because the Yorubas had the highest percentage 
of highly selected secondary school pupils and no native administration pupils in the group 
considered. On comparing the performance of 32 Christian Yorubas with 26 Christian 
Hausa/Fulani in those Christian schools where, obviously they would have been 
exposed to the same kind of environmental stimulation, it was found that the Hausa/ 
Fulani were superior, the difference in mental age of three months being significant at the 
P —.2 level only. 


Conclusion 


An examination of the evidence reviewed above would suggest that, except perhaps 
in the case of selective mating and selective migration, there is no concentration. of what 
Hebb refers to as ‘ Intelligence A’ in any particular geographical region of the world. 
That differences in ‘ Intelligence B’ and ‘ Intelligence C? exist between various racia 
groups there can be no doubt, but these differences are by no means confined to Europeans 
on the one hand and non-Europeans on the other. Such differences are also found to 
exist within coloured and white groups respectively, depending upon the nature of the 
tests used. The evidence also indicates that the test performance of coloured children can 
not only equal, but also surpass that of white children. On the other hand, it can also be 
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disconcertingly low when compared with European standards. But of one thing we 

wie now reasonably certain and that is that test performance is not a function of the degree 
> ER nA 

of ‘ white? ancestry. One is inclined to feel that it is much more closely related to: 


(a) the degree of assimilation of * white ° culture, and 
(b) the emotional and motivational tendencies that are based on culture, 
tradition and survival. 

mance of coloured children is fundamentally 
1 problems involved in the assimilation of 
one world to another as the child grows 
f acquiring the newly imposed and rather 
ts a struggle for survival with which the 
bear no comparison, for even those who 
chologically and intellectually maimed 


As far as one can make out, poor test perfor 
the outcome of the emotional and motivationa 
western culture. The difficulty of passing from 
older, of living in two worlds simultaneously, ando 
unrealistic symbols of success and status, represen 
biological struggle of the survival of the fittest can 
Survive the former appear to be emotionally, psy 
for life. 


Where circumstances are such as to ensure that white and coloured groups share a 
common way of life and have equal educational opportunities, differences are small or 
non-existent. Examples of this are found in the case of the American Negroes as compared 
With certain immigrant European groups, the Osage Indians and Orientals in the U.S.A. 
and Hawaii. The test performance of half-caste groups the world over also tends to be on 
à par with that of Europeans of the same socio-economic level, provided the emotional 


Problems of the former are not too intense. In the main the test performance of half-caste 
natives, a finding that is confirmed 


Children tends to be superior to that of the indigenous 
When one compares the performance of mission and ‘ raw ° natives in the Porteus (1934) 
investigation, the Freetown Creoles with tribal Sierra Leoneans, and the children in 
Christian schools with those in Muslim schools in Nigeria. By and large the differences 
Within the coloured group can be explained on the basis of both cultural assimilation and 
the motivational tendencies that are culturally based. Thus in most British and American 
Investigations Jewish children have returned a mean I.Q, higher than British and American 
Children of non-Jewish origin, the Japanese appear to be superior in test performance to 
the Chinese, the Chinese to the Malays. In the case of groups like the West Indians or the 
reetown Creoles certain attitudes towards authoritarianism and rote learning have be- 
Come crystallized as a result of the speed with which these people were required to assimi- 


ate western culture, and the dearth of properly trained teachers that was inevitable. 

As far as the work of education in Africa is concerned, the tendency er ages 
to condemn Africans as being inherently inferior in intellectual her s urine 
Sclentific justification whatever. Expatriates working in Africa must face HP 2h bon 
e African test performance is low when compared with European stan “sa E 
diss be taken to make good certain environmental cune Of Rees ee t 
eS a tre ing; less and until a simultaneous 2 

mendous undertaking; but untess n i n 

ions fronts, progress will continue to be slow. It is the present author ee ae 
Progress can be speeded up considerably if, instead of concentraüng 


poergies and available finance at the higher level: ional pyramid, we distri- 


s of the educati ; a 
uted our attention more evenly over the whole field of education from birth onwards. 
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After a mere six-year period in West Africa, the writer can make no claim to an 
exhaustive study, but he is inclined to the belief that the following are the main contri- 
butory factors in the poor test performance of West African children, which judicious 
planning and realistic administration can quite conceivably control: 


A. The School. Assuming the school to be the starting point and the teacher the 
chief agent of change, we might mention the following: 
(2 A mechanical approach to teaching in the early years particularly. 
(ü) The teachers' relative lack of facility in the use of the English langu- 
age so that communication between teacher and child is not as 
effective as it might be. i 
(wit) discouraging the child from asking questions and exploring his 
environment. 


(iv) Severe and capricious corporal punishment particularly in the early 
years. 


(v) Mental rigidity and an attitude of dogmatic authoritarianism. 


B. The Home. lf we have some success with the items outlined above, then the 
pupils of today, who will become the parents and teachers of tomorrow, will 
be in a position to make a contribution towards bringing the following under 
reasonable control: 


(i Birth injuries and the incidence of subsequent malnutrition and 
disease. 


(8) Certain early child rearing practices that are in the nature of trau- 
matic experiences. 
(wi) The nature of the emotional relationships between adults and children, 


and the relative absence of an atmosphere of approval and encourage 
ment. 


(iv Illiteracy, mainly of the mother, 
in the home and neighbourhoo 
(v) Lack of definite teaching on th 


and a lack of appropriate stimulation 
d environment. 
€ part of older children and adults. 


Governmental action. In addition to their commitments in 
be reasonably expected that the powers that be will t 
the following? 

() Lack of proper physical surroundings in home and school. 
(i) Relative lack of stimulation from mass media of instruction. 


(A) above, might it not also 
ake tangible steps to contro 


A final note. If most of the above environmental variables can be brought under 
control, as in the case of immigrants in Britain for instance, where colour prejudice and 
discrimination among children are not as crippling as in the U.S.A., it seems to us that à 
very useful link and exchange of ideas might be established between research workers in 
Britain and those in other parts of the world. For our part, we would welcome any COn- 


firmation or refutation of research findings which would give us further guidance in 
helping to improve the test performance of coloured children. 
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Research Note: 
FURTHER EVIDENCE ON THE EFFECT OF 
DATE OF BIRTH ON SUBSEQUENT SCHOOL 
PERFORMANCE 


by RICHARD FREYMAN, 
Educational Psychologist, Middlesbrough Education Committee 


Introduction 


HE influence of children's date of birth on their educational progress has recently 

been studied more closely ( Jackson, 1964; Jinks, 1964; Johns, 1962; Williams, 1964). 

It was found that, generally speaking, a larger proportion of * B? and ‘ C’ stream 

than ‘A’ stream children tended to be born during the period May to August, i.e. towards 

the end of the scholastic year. This fact lends support to those who doubt the educational 
and even the moral validity of streaming children according to their ability. 


The writer became interested in the subject when studying the date-of-birth distri- 
bution both amongst children taught by peripatetic teachers in remedial reading groups 
and others referred to him in his capacity as educational psychologist, because of reading 
retardation. Almost half of these children were born during May-August. 


Jinks’ study in Educational Research (June, 1964) came to hand whilst the investigation 
was under way and provided an interesting means of comparison. 


The sample 


The children (boys and girls) involved were (a) 3,419 children born during 1952-1955 
from eight streamed junior schools in different parts of the town; (5) 4,120 children born 
during 1953-1955 from seven streamed secondary modern schools, four grammar schools 
and two other selective secondary schools; (c) 364 junior school children attending remedial 
reading groups; (d) 312 children referred to the child guidance service both for educational 
and clinical reasons; (e) 156 children attending the day Special E.S.N. School. First 
year children in secondary schools were not included as it was thought that age allowances 
built into the 11+ selection procedures might distort the results. Streaming in the 
selective secondary schools was not taken into account, because the methods of class 
organization used in these schools tended to be different from the usual pattern of streaming 
children according to ability. 


A. Results 


In both the total junior school and total secondary school samples slightly more chil- 
dren were born during the May-August period than during either the September- 
December or January-April periods (Table L). 
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Table 1—Dates of Birth (Total Sample) 


T 
Sept.-Dec. Jan.-Apr. May-Aug. Total 
No. % No. m No. | m No. % 
Junior Schools 1,037 30.4 1,178 34-4 | 1,204 | 35.2 3,419 100 
Secondary Schools 1,309 31.8 1,393 | 33-8 1,418 34-4 cate 1 i99 
Total 2,346 31.3 2,571 | 34-1 2,622 


Table 2—Dates of Birth (Months) of Streamed Junior School Children 


May june | jul. | Aug. Totals 
103 | go | 95 | 88 | 5329 


E 150 | 127 | 133 | 117. | 103 | TIS | 15 93 


‘B? 72 63 | 77 |102 | 113 |115 | txt | 07 


e 45 48 55 | 48 | 77 | 52 | 88 | 79 


"Totals 


Table 2a— Dates of Birth (Periods) of Streamed Junior School Children 


Sept.-Dec. 


“A? Classes 
' B? Classes 


' C' Classes 
(++one D+ one E class) 


Totals 


B?’ and ‘ C? children born in each month 


Table 2 shows the number of ‘A’, ' ) 
f these children in cach of the three periods 


ig Table 2a the number and percentages O 
of the year in the streamed junior schools. 


As can be seen, the date-of-birth distribution in each stre f 

of the total sample. The percentage, ©.8- of ‘B’ and ‘0? children born during May- 
Ugust was well above that of ‘ A’ children born during the same period. On the other 
hand, the percentage of ‘ A? children born during September-December was well above 
that of * C children. It was found (a) that these differences were statistically highly 
wBnificantly y? (adf) 256.62 P<o.01 and (b) that statistically a highly significant 
lincar relationship existed for all three streams between length of schooling, sa ied 
ing on month of birth, and the percentas© of all members 1n the appropriate m cm 
ìn that month. For the * A" stream the percentage increased with length of schooling, 
Whereas for both * B? and ‘ C ° streams the trend was reversed. In other words, the nearer 
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am varies widely from that 


a child was born towards the end of the academic year, the smaller appeared his chances 
of becoming a member of an ‘ A’ class. 


Test of significance of linear relationship 


* A? stream: t= 6.76 (10 d.f.) <o.o1 
‘B?’ stream: t= 3.9 (10 d£) <o.o1 
* C? stream: t ——5.32 (10 d.f.) <o.o1 


B. Secondary schools 


In Middlesbrough, all 11 + children have in the Past sat a one-day examination for 
the purpose of secondary school selection, consisting of a verbal reasoning, an English and 
an Arithmetic test.* The test scores were combined with scaled teachers’ estimates. 
Borderline candidates were interviewed by a panel. Children not selected for Grammar 


For the purpose of this survey, the figures from the four grammar schools and the 
two other selective schools involved (one for boys and one for girls) were added (Table 3). 


Table 3—Dates of Birth in all Secondary Schools 


Secondary Modern Schools 


Selective Secondary Schools 658 36 


Totals 1,309 31.8 


The most interesting fact was the difference between the number of children born during 


September-December in the secondary modern and selective secondary schools. This 
difference was statistically highly significant X* (1 d.£) 227.06 P<o.or. 


Considering the secondary modern sample separately, it was found that again à 
statistically significant (at the 0.05 level) linear relationship existed for the * B' and ‘ C 
streams between length of schooling, depending on month of birth, and t 


; 3 he percentage of 
all members in the appropriate streams born in that month. 


Table 4—Dates of Birth in Streamed Secondary Modern Schools 


Sept.-Dec. Jan.-Apr. May-Aug. 
— No. 95 No. | 96 No. 
; = classes 197 31.8 229 f 36.9 194 
= classes 157 27 213 36.7 211 
C?’ classes + (D, E, F) 297 27.2 372 34.1 422 


Totals 
651 28.4 814 | 35-5 | 827 
— —1 


Test of significance of linear relationship 


: B : stream: t= 2.35 (10 d.f.) «0.05 7» 0.01 
C’ stream: t ——-2.99 (10 d.f.) «0.05 > 0.01 


Th : € A? : 
cee ui the * A ' classes date-of-birth distribution did not obey the ' rule’, i.e. did not 
y a linear relationship as well, can probably be explained by the mentioned two- 


tiers se : "e : : z 
the iene procedure existing in this authority. This means that with some exceptions 
, : s 
ility of the * A" stream children in the secondary modern schools was generally 
© B" and * C? children than 


a : 

bris the average mark, i.e. much nearer the ability of the 

Septe esse In spite of this, however, the percentage of * A’ children born in the 
mber-December period was still higher than that of the * B? and ‘CG’ children. 


MI Lin s no comparative figures for streaming in the selective secondary schools were 
ability, it ecause of varying methods of streaming, e.g. according to subject rather than 
4th is iini possible to study the results of the yearly examinations in the ond, 3rd and 
fhu n of one of these schools. The interval between the highest and lowest mark (out 
: ndred) obtained by the children in each form was divided by three, and the number 


1 . 
n each sub-group considered to represent ‘A’, ‘B?’ and ‘C?’ stream children. 38.5 
mark children were born during 


ie cent of the high-mark and 39.6 per cent of the average- 
ptember-December, whilst only 21.8 per cent of the low-mark children were born during 
rk children were born during 


t $ 
n same period. In reverse, 47.3 per cent of the low-ma 
ay-August in comparison with 30.1 per cent of the high mark and 37.2 of the average- 


mark children. Thus a larger proportion of younger than older children obtained low 


a 
nd average marks. 


rvice 

1 teachers in small groups in 
were found to be born dur- 
27.8 per cent) 


C. Remedial reading groups and Child Guidance Se 


thei Out of 364 junior children taught by peripatetic remedial 
pe schools because of reading retardation, 170 (46.7 per cent) 
ng May-August, 93 (25.5 per cent) during September-December and 101 ( 


^^ the January-April periods. 
the writer because of reading 


Out of 105 chi red by schools t 
: 5 children (aged 5-19) referred by sc ools to € i 
retardation during three ae 55 (52-4 Per cent) were born during May-August, i.c. 

iods combined (21.9 per cent for September- 


m 
Dees than were born in the other two penes 
ember, and 25.7 per cent for January-April). 
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The picture changed when the number of these children was compared with 207 
children (aged 5-16) referred to him mainly for psychological problems. 84 (40.6 per 
cent) of these were born during May-August, 71 (34.3 per cent) during September- 
December and 52 (25.1 per cent) during January-April. Whilst still the largest percentage 
of these children was born during May-August, the difference between this and that of 
children born during September-December (6.3 per cent) was not as striking as the differ- 
ences observed between May-August and September-December born children in the 
remedial group (21.1 per cent) and the group of children referred to the writer for educa- 
tional retardation (30.5 per cent). 


D. Special E.S.N. School 


Out of 156 children attending the local E.S.N. school (aged 8-16), 57 children (36.5 
per cent) were born May-August, 38 (24-4 per cent) during September-December and 61 
(39.1 per cent) during January-April. Whilst the percentage of the September-December 
born children was distinctly below that of the total sample of children in the ordinary 
schools, the percentage of the May-August born children was not very much above that 
of the total May-August percentage (see Table 1). 


Discussion 


The results of this study are in line with the findings of previous similar investigations 
(Jackson, 1964; Jinks, 1964; Johns, 1962). When compared with the normally expected 
monthly distribution of births, relatively more * C? and to some extent * B? than ‘A’ 
children tended to be born during Mz y-August. Conversely more ‘ A? than either ‘ B’? 
or * C' children tended to be born in the September-December quarter. Statistically 


significant relationships existed between length of schooling and membership of ‘A’; 
* B?’ and ‘ C’ classes in the junior school sample. 


The significant (0.05 level) linear relationships also existing between length of school- 
ing in the secondary modern schools and the Statistically significant difference between 
number of children born during September—December in selective and other secondary 
schools confirmed Jinks’ view that the ‘ i 
year is not eliminated by the end of the primary school period and that the streamed 
schools tend to perpetuate the differences in performances due to date of birth’. Of 
special interest in this connection were also the examination results obtained from 
one of the selective secondary schools. Herea larger proportion of high-mark and average- 
mark children were found to be born during September-December than low-mark children. 
This might be compared with Jackson’s report (1964) of the findings of an inquiry by the 
Durham Education Authority concerning the relationship between dates of birth and 
G.C.E. ‘©’ level results. ‘ When 218 G.C.E. candidates from seven secondary modern 
schools were analysed, 101 had birthdays between September 1st and December gist, and 
only 48 between May 1st and August gist’. 


The ‘ disadvantage of being born late in the scholastic year was seen most strikingly 
in the high percentage of May-August born children in the remedial reading group 
(46.7 per cent) and amongst those referred to the writer because of reading difficulties 
(52.4 per cent). Babyishness and perceptual immaturity, necessitating a return to the 
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iar r : T 
T od es of depen. img — were characteristic features of these children, almost 
were members of ‘B’, * C? and ‘D?’ classes. S log 
ee ee d es. econdary psychological 
pta ack of confidence and emotional maladjustment were often displayed 


uA ORE eig for bici difficulties the one mentioned most frequently has been the 
"dol (m iei bs ree years, spent by May-August born children in the infant 
roro, ics in Der born children are almost eight years when transferring to 
ie iun er X spent three years in the infant schools. May-August born 
Pett " t , are only between seven and seven years four months at the time of 
(SER E pu ony two years or a little more in their infant schools. At the 
Pore s age children aged between seven and eight years, a difference of nine to 

e months still represents an appreciable disparity between learning capacities of the 
younger and the older children within the age group. 


ilius € course, true that 28.2 per cent ‘A’ class junior school and 31.3 per cent ‘A’ 
of the ' ki wo school children were born during May-August. Similarly 37.4 per cent 
Sene 1g. po children in the secondary school examination sample were May- 
renim orn. We must obviously look for other factors besides the date-of-entry effect which 
a paei eq e which type of May-August child will find itself in a ‘CG’ 
e han an * A’ class. One of the most important of these is no doubt the social factor. 

influence has been described fully by both Douglas and Jackson. It could not be 


dealt with at length in this study. 


Of some interest were the figures obtained from the E.S.N. school. The percentage 
that found for the 


oe (36.5) born during May-August was not very much above 
chia sample (34.6 per cent) (Table 1. It was also lower than that quoted for E.S.N. 
lden (42 per cent) by Williams. Perhaps Williams’ sample contained a number of 
ka ren of the type that in areas with a well developed remedial reading service might be 
b ped in the ordinary schools, i.e. would not need to attend the E.S.N.school. It must 
"à remembered in this connection that the percentage of May-August children in the 
ea groups was 46.7. Maybe the difference between the number of May-August 
orn children in the E.S.N. school on the one hand, and the remedial reading groups on 


the other hand, indicated that educational sub-normality is a specific condition rather than 
à delayed mental development, evident in many children born late in the scholastic year. 


Con. i 
clusion 
educational, social and 


during the period May- 
ates these disadvantages. 


of this fact and are beginning to think 
rse, still feel 


lated can leave no doubt about the 
s of a large number of children born 


A large num 
that streaming is necessary. The writer hopes that his ev 
re-thinking in these teachers, particularly with regard to the fa 
children, These find themselves often in the lower streams becaus 
birth and not because of basic lack of ability. 
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Generally speaking, a new educational deal for these children is required. Many 
suggestions have been offered. Longer time in the infant school, more ‘ flexible forms of 
educational organization ° and ‘ the extension of services providing guidance for individual 
children early in their school career’ (Williams) have been mentioned as having an 
important bearing on this matter. 


As far as the ascertainment of E.S.N. children is concerned, great caution, unless other 
evidence was overwhelming, should be exercised when ascertaining those born during 


May-August. Retardation in their case might be due to immaturity rather than to a 
mainly sub-normal mental condition. 
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Research Note: 


MERITOCRATIC AND SOCIAL CLASS SELECTION 
AT AGE ELEVEN 


by D. F. Swrrr, 


Department of Extra- Mural Studies, University of Liverpool 


Introduction 


HE present debate regarding the organization of education in society would be clearer 

for greater agreement in the terms used and a better understanding of what the 

Í education system is doing for and to society. The following two perspectives upon 
ipee allocation activities of the education system are offered as a preliminary step 
ini . Adequate information on each of these activities would give us a much 
iene J € background to our attempts at reorganization of education. d is not 
i ed that these perspectives should lead to mutually exclusive categories which 
ogether cover all that the education system docs for society. They are an attempt to 
"n at the sort of information which is necessary to an understanding of what education 
s doing for society at the present time. That is, the questions which current debates are 


raising have to be answered, to some extent, in these terms. 


Analytical perspectives 


The first form of selection will be known as * meritocratic ’ selection. 
at access to the most important, most prestigeful, 
and best paid occupations in society should be reserved for the most intelligent. It is 
generally accepted that, in the developing industrial societies, the educational system is 
replacing all others as an avenue of social mobility (Floud 1950; Banks 1958, Halsey 1961). 
Because of this, it is assuming à more and more strategic position for carrying out the 
function of a sieve of ability, distributing occupational rewards according to its definitions 


of intellectual merit. 


[tini Selection. 
roadly, this derives from a notion thi 


ducation in terms of how it 


alysis of the system of e 1 
the many different possible 


This perspective encourages an ) 
attention upon 


dientes ‘ability’. It also helps to focus 
efinitions of ability and their usefulness. 
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Social Class Selection. Education may also be seen as one of the methods by which the 
social class system perpetuates itself whilst providing for some social mobility. That is, 
to the extent that the values and skills of one social class are represented in the normative 
and behavioural requirements of the school system, children from that social class will 
be at an advantage. In this way, social mobility is checked. 


No judgement need be made at this point about the value for society which a change 
in social mobility, in either direction, might have. The two extremes are fairly clear. 
Complete ‘ openness? or social fluidity might be disastrous. On the other hand, the 
predominance of the values and standards of one social class in the educational system 
might tend to reify these values. This might then work towards reducing the flexibility 
of the educational system in the face of the changing demands of the economic system. 
The effect upon the efficiency of the whole society may very well be important. 


The aim of this paper is to suggest that two functions of the educational system, 
meritocratic and social class selection, may be studied with a great deal of benefit to our 
understanding of the relationships which the educational system bears to the developing 
society. A simple way in which this may be done can now be described 


Design of the research 


The following model was used in a piece of research which the writer conducted 
in the North of England. The study was primarily concerned with the relationship 
between parental mobility ideologies and the ability of eleven-year-olds to score on verbal 
ability and attainment tests. During the course of the research, a grow of families (132) 
was studied in order to compare the attitudinal environment of the edad with the ability 
of the respective children to score on the tests of the 11+ allocation procedure. This 


BIOUD represented a ten per cent sample of all families in two Local Education Authority 
Divisions and having one child preparing to sit the 11 + examination 


'The sample was divided into two further groups according to the social class ranking 
of the father's occupation. On this basis, 45 families were characterized as ‘ middle class’ 
and 87 as * working class E (These two groups were basically, non-manual and manual.) 
The grossest categorization of test performance was a simple split between ‘ success ; 
or ‘ failure’ on the 11 + examination. ‘ Success’ would mean that the child was to be 
sent to a grammar school at the expense of the Local Education Authorit * Failure ' 
meant that the child would be allocated to a secondary modern school. Each child was 
represented by his or her actual scores on English, Arithmetic and Verbal Reasoning tests- 
These formed the testing portion of the allocation procedure recommended by Yates and 
Pidgcon (1958). 
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Results 


The figures for the entire state-school sampling-frame were as follows: 


Table 1 


Parental Occupational* Group and Success 
(State School Sampling Frame) 


4 
yi Hi III IV V VI Total Not 
Known 
Pass 108 78 62 13 13 4 278 
Fail 98 120 290 44 157 213 922 
l ——-4 


* social class’ performance. 
as accurately reproduced 


AR These may be collapsed into a table which compares 
After the inclusion of private school pupils the total picture w 


in the sample. 
Table 2 


Social Class and 11 + Success 


Middle class Working class Total 


Pass 27 (60%) (73%) | 1° (11%) (27%) 37 (100%) 
Fail 18 (40%) (19%) | 77 (89%) (81%) | 95 (100%) 


87 (100%) 


45 (100%) 


ix chances out of ten of getting to the grammar 
On the other hand, the chance 


child has s 
al Education Authority. 


sch Thus we see the middle class 
ool under the aegis of the Loc 


=Skilled manual; IV —Foremen; v —Semi-skilled manual; 


; I[— Clerical: IIT 
1; IL Clerical: IE of Groups I and I- 


*The c 

ategories were: I- daioni ageria! 

I= ories were: I= Professional and managerial; Si 
Unskilled manual. Ao middle class group is formed by amalgama 
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of the working class is slightly greater than one in ten. These figures are similar to those 


found by Floud, Martin and Halsey (1956) in two other areas at the other side of England 
seven years earlier. 


The next step is to seek the cause of this very powerful imbalance of educational 
opportunity. This was found in the very different abilities of the social classes in test 
performance: 


Table 3 


Sample: Mean Score and Standard Deviations of Test Scores, 
Grouped by Social Class 


Middle class Working class 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Verbal Reasoning II7 10.69 100 15.45 
English 122 14.21 103 15.63 
Arithmetic 117 12.75 101 15.57 


When borderlines are drawn up for each of the 
who come into any one of them are much more likely 
procedure.* Thus a summary of the 
startling picture. 


three tests, the middle class ohier 
to have been successful in the overa ; 
* instances of class representation ’ gives a rather 


Table 4 


Sample: Total Social Class Representation on the Three 11 + Test 
‘ Borderlines * 


Middle class Skilled Unskilled Total 
Pass 39 | II o 41 
Fail 9 32 7 48 
39 43 7 89 


*Each unofficial borderline comprised those children who: 


n whose test scores fell between th 
unsuccessful score. In the case of the verbal reasoning bi 


st scores e lowest successful score and the highest 
orderline this involved a range 


of ten points (from 112 to 122). 
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However, an analysis of the borderline performance of each child represented in 
Table 4 reveals that there was no evidence of bias on the part of the panel which makes the 
final decision. The imbalance must be explained by the higher means and narrower 
dispersions of the distributions of middle class scores. 


The conclusion, therefore, is that the disparity between ‘ class chances ° is not due to 
any other factor than differences in ability to score on the tests. Thus, from one point 
of view, the British ideal of * equality of opportunity ’ is being met. Access to the first 
step towards a middle class occupation depends upon the ‘ ability * of the children rather 
than their social origins. They are making the first step towards the economic elite on 


meritocratic ’ criteria. 


vas However, as most psychologists would argue, the 
definitions of ‘ ability ’ themselves tend to have strong social class connotations. We must 
therefore press the meritocratic notion to a more refined meaning. For Michael Young 
MERIT -I.Q.- EFFORT (1961). The second term was added because current 
psychological knowledge recognizes the importance of motivation in test performance. 
F or the purposes of this exposition ‘ pure’ merit will be intelligence, and in order to 
facilitate analysis, the concepts of intelligence, which were suggested by Vernon after 
Hebb, will be used. Vernon (1957) differentiates conceptually, between intelligence A, 
which is ‘ some quality of the central nervous system ultimately determined by the genes’*; 
this will be called innate intelligence. Intelligence B represents the exhibition in everyday 
behaviour of this potential, innate intelligence. Finally, intelligence C may be seen as the 
samplings of IB which are contained in intelligence tests; this is represented by intelligence 


test scores. 


-Measurement of Meritocratic Selection. 


Its on the intelligence test borderline. 


tic functions of the selection procedure. 
der of the selection 
* verbal reasoning * 
Of 14 middle 


ass IO Out 


_ We are now in a position to consider the resu 
They should give us some indication ofthe meritocra 
Analysis of these scores indicates that there is a bias in the remain 
Procedure which supports middle class children who come into the 
borderline against their * intellectual equivalents * from the working class. 
class children in this ‘ intelligence ’ borderline, only 3 failed; in the working cl 


Of 12 failed. 


erficial distortion to the idea of the 
n opportunity to leave the 


At first sight this may be dismissed as only a sup 
he meritocratic function is 


School as the means by which ' bright" children are given a 


Working class, Therefore, to decide on the degree to which t $ 
being performed, these figures must be compared with the numbers of children who 


i it wi hildren in the 
actually do get the opportunity. For this purpose, 1t will be assumed that c 1 h 
borderline oes dad are of ‘ similar’ This has been depicted in 


tested intelligence. 
figure I. 


e of this paper the use of the concept * social class [A mean * will 


š 
AS such, it is clearly not measurable; however, for the purpos 
Ply that such a thing does exist. 
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Figure I 
A Comparison between Working Class and Middle Class Success on the Irc 
Taking into Consideration Similarity of Measured Intelligence 


Intelligence 
Test 
Borderline 


Working class 


77 


77 N=87 
n —=— 


60 50 40 30 20 30 
67 15 
Number of pupils below i: eaves of pupils above 

the ' intelligence ’ the ‘intelligence ’ 
borderline borderline 

Intelligence 

Test 
Borderline 


Z 
7/77 Pupils who were * selected’ for grammar school. 


Pupils who came above the * intelligence borderline and who were rejected. 


Thus we have two groups of children—2o working class and 30 middle class—of 
similar high tested intelligence. Of these 50 children, 13 are to be rejected for grammar 
school. The result is that one half of the working class children, and one tenth of the 
middle class children are rejected. Putting it another and more important way, one 
half of the top twenty per cent of the working class are rejected in comparison with one 
tenth of the top sixty-six per cent in the middle class. 


The purpose of this article is to suggest that there is a way in which the * meritocratic ` 
function of selection at any point in time may be estimated or described. 


1. Assume that the two social classes have equal innate intelligence means. 


2. Assume that the middle class successful proportion indicates the 
proportion of children who might legitimately (i.e. who arc goes. 
ally capable) take this preliminary step towards the intellectua 
elite.* 


*i.e. ignoring the possibility that the middle class proportion might also be increased. 
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i On this criterion, 27 out of 45 middle class children and 10 out of 87 from the working 
class are given the chance. Therefore, we can say that the meritocratic function of selec- 
tion at this point is operating at the 

37 


132 
x 100 =46.7% level. This means that forty-seven per cent of those 


27 


, 45 
children whom we consider to be adequately endowe 


to this first step towards elite positions in society. 

Until similar data are collected for other years and in other areas, there is almost 
nothing with which the figure of forty-seven per cent may be compared. We do not know 
whether it is rising or falling over the years, although we do hope that it is rising. However, 
there is one figure with which it may be compared—100%—and the comparison will be 
highly relevant to the ‘ scraping the barrel * or * more means poorer ° point of view which 
some educators take towards opening up British elite education to a few more people. 
It is relevant, that is, to the tentative plumbing of ‘ the pool of ability ’ which is going on 


at present. 

However, at least one of these assumptions is a hig 
that the social classes have equal innate intellectual means is n 
conventional wisdom of educational psychology. Relaxing t 
sense from the index as it was calculated. 

A further index can be devised which concentrates only upon the children above 
the ‘ verbal reasoning’ borderline. The initial assumptions here will be: 

The children above the borderline are of * similar? IC in that they are 
considered adequate to the demands of the grammar school and 
hence are potential members of the intellectual elite. 

2. Assume that social class is a meaningful criterion for grouping the 
intelligence scores of children. In this case, the rationale is that 
because of the similarities between the value-orientations of middle 
class and school life, the use of middle class children as a base group 

is justified. Intelligence tests are better tests on middle class children. 


Looking only at the borderline children, we can say that the meritocratic Pun of 
the 11+ examination is represented by the ratio of the proportion of successful orderline 
Children to the proportion of successful middle class borderline children, 1.¢.— 


d intellectually are gaining access to 


hly contentious one. To assume 
ot realistic in the face of the 
his assumption removes all 


I. 


37 
50 
E x 100 =66.6% 
27 
30 


By this we mean that sixty-seven per cent of all those children who are judged on the 
criterion of an intelligence test, to be adequate for grammar school education, are admitted 
to it. This produces a satisfyingly larger percentage, but as with the first meritocratic 
calculation, attention must be drawn to the assumptions. In this case we would wish to 
look further into the first assumption of similarity in tested intelligence between the two 
social class borderline groups. It is reasonable to argue, that in line with all psychological 
and sociological knowledge, borderline groups which have been chosen on the basis of 
tested intelligence will produce a working class group of higher innate potential intelligence 
than that of the middle class, whose social ‘ advantages’ are more likely to allow perfor- 
mance at a level commensurate with their potential. We can assume that the members of 
the working class group are more likely to be under-performing in relation to their innate 
potential. Thus, the percentage figure arrived at on these assumptions is overestimating 
the strength of the meritocratic function in the working class.* On the other hand, the 
earlier index may provide an understatement of mceritocratic selection across both classes 
because it assumes random distribution of innate intelligence through the social classes. 
Which figure we accept, or how the percentages might be amalgamated, will depend 
upon how we can see the assumptions upon which they are based. 


The Measurement of Social Class Selection. The function of selection as a stabilizer of social 
class and an inhibitor of social change may be determined in a similar fashion. This may 
be shown as the ratio between working class and middle class success, i.e. 

11%, 

—— X100=18.3 

60% 
Thus we can say that if 100 represents access to middle class occupations for children of 
working class parents at the level enjoyed by middle class children, and o to be no access 


whatsoever, then the social mobility function of selection at this point is represented by 
the index score 18. 


Conclusion 


Clearly, these percentages will depend entirely on the assumptions underlying the 
analysis and there are no logical grounds for comparing them with each other. However, 
it seems possible to compare the indices for 
educational system, and over a period of years, thus producing a ‘ flow-diagram ’ indicating 
the changing performance of the educational system. 
if a piece of research is to provide worthwhile i 
organization of our talent-producing institut 
larger numbers in many different areas, 


This sort of analysis will depend for its value upon the importance which the educatio- 
nal system has for social mobility, and here a caveat must be added. It is important to note 
that the perspectives were concerned with the contribution of education to allocation 1n 
society. If the level of analysis were focussed upon what is happening in the total society 
on the two criteria of selection, a necessary first step would be to establish how far education 
was important in the total process of meritocratic or social class selection. 


nformation upon which discussion about De 
lons may be based, it would require muc 


*Remembering assumption 1. However, it might also be argued that the al 


1 ^ g bove borderline groups cover a sufficiently broad range 
of intellectual ability for the differential selection to be a fu 


unction of the shapes of different distributions of the scores. 
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Research Note: 


DIFFERENCES IN MATHEMATICAL 
ACHIEVEMENT RELATED TO TYPES OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THEIR 
GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATIONS 


Introduction 


by W. H. Kine 


University of London Institute of Education 


HE research reported is part of a much larger study* carried out between 1960 and 
1963 on comparative standards of achievement between 14-year-old children in 
South-East England and in the twin cities of St. Paul—Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The American children were in the ninth grade, i.e., 14-years old. 


The sample 


A stratified sampling technique was used to pick out 58 secondary schools so that each 
school system was represented by type (grammar, modern, technical, comprehensive) H 


by geographical area (London, outside London); by school population; single-sex or 
co-educational (Table 1). 


Table x 
Number of Schools in the Sample: Type, Size and Location 
Area Sex Type of schools 
Modern Grammar Technical Comp. Total 
London All boys 2 | 2 4 
All girls 2 2 
Co-ed. 4 2 é 
Subtotal 8 (477) 6 (354) 14 (831) 
Suburban (large schools) All boys 4 3 g J 
All girls 4 d 7 
Co-ed. 4 2 6 
Subtotal 12 (576) 8 (514) | 20 (1090) 
Suburban (small schools) All boys 2 2 4 
All girls 2 2 
Co-ed. 2 2 H 
Subtotal 6 (394) 6 (364) | 12 (758) 
Total 26 (1447) 20 (1232) 6** (340) | 6** (317) | 58 (3336) 


*Final results are not yet available. 


The main statistical analy 


of the Bureau of Educational Research, University of Minnesota, D 
of Minnesota, Professor R. T. Johnson of Rutgers State University, 


Institute of Education. 


1 


is of the results was supervised by Dr. E. Paul Torrance, Director 


r. R. A. Anderson and Professor R. H. Beck of the University 
Professor P. E. Vernon and the writer, University of London 


** Because of the relatively small number of students involved each of these 6 schools were drawn randomly from the whole area. 
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Table 2 shows the percentages of students in each category in the sample as well as 
the proportions of all students in the various categories compared with the total secondary 
school population in South-East England. 


Table 2 
Arca Types of Schools 
Modern Grammar Technical | Comprehensive 

London Population 12.64 5.30 

Sample 14.30 10.58 
Suburban (large Schools) Population 36.14 18.46 

Sample 17.32 15.44 
Suburban (small schools) Population 9.11 2.58 

Sample 11.75 10.89 
Total Population 57-89 26.34 6 9-40 

Sample 43-37 36.91 10.22 9.50 


All figures are Percentages 


In spite of a carefully applied random sampling technique, some categories. are over 
and others under-represented. The grammar schools have greater representation since 
there are 26.34% of children in grammar schools in South-East England, but 36.91% were 
tested in the sample; consequently 43-37% of the children in the modern schools were in- 


cluded in the sample instead of the 57.8995 that might have been expected in the total 
school population. Again, by using stratified sampling, the unit of testing was 2 complete 
ge 14.0 to 14.11 at the time of 


form and therefore not all children were in the age-ran 

testing. In fact, 38.0% were under 14 years and 1.6% were over 15 years of age. In 

addition, there are many obvious pitfalls in classifying schools by a single typed name; the 

mean scores of some modern schools were higher than those of some grammar and 

technical schools, although mean scores of all grammar, all technical, all comprehensive 

Schools were probably representative of achievement of these various types of schools. 
Class means (using the mean score obtained by a single form as the unit), and the 


mean scores of all students gave similar results—49.81 and 50.24 for the grammar schools, 
44-18 and 44.29 for the modern schools—all means based on scores on Raven's Progressive 


Matrices. 


Tests used 


In the complete survey; three standarc t 

1 > ^ 
questionnaires and lengthy students’ questionnaires. 
tests are reported now. These tests were: 


(a) Mathematics Test I by 


ime: 65 minutes. 
Spre ts of Educational Progress—Mathe- 


iv tial Tes a 
mo Cooper Tet. Form 3A—prepared by the Educational 
matics i st. 


Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 1957- 


dition to the teachers’ 


ardised tests were used in ad i 
Its of the standardised 


Only the resu 


MacFarlane Smith issued by the N.F.E.R. 
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(c) Raven’s Progressive Matrices, 1956 edition. This is a well-known 
test of non-verbal reasoning. Its chief weakness in this research was 
its lack of a high enough ceiling to differentiate those of high ability 
who scored in the range 50 to 60. 


The published age-range of the N.F.E.R. Mathematics Test 1 is given as 12.0 to 
13.11, but the range scores obtained by students who were mainly a year older was 
reasonable. The scores were in the range 5 to 99, with a mean score of 69.99. To some 
extent this imposed a ceiling effect on the bright children's scores, but not to such a great 
extent as the Raven's Progressive Matrices. The fact that the contents of this test seemed 
eminently suitable, and that there was a lack of suitable mathematical tests for adolescents 
at the time this research was planned, determined to a large extent the choice of this test. 


Return of scores 


3,134 out of 3,336 students (93.995) had scores on the three tests. The number of 
pupils who took individual tests are given in Table 3. 


Table 3 


Means and Variances for Complete and Incomplete Test Scores 


Raven's P.M. STEP 3A (Maths.) MATHS. 1 
Group N X St N Y s: N xX Eu 
Complete 3134 47.30 52.08 3134 30.6 8 
-69 96.50 69.99 509.4 
Incomplete 117 44.13 82.73 1392 24.20 jo oo ud E 633.29 
torF 4.61**  1,59** 7-44** 1.07 6.19** 1.24" 


The t-test was used to test significance i a Y i 
: igi nce of differences of the means and the F-test for differences of variances. 


"indicates significance at .01 level. 
**indicates significance at .05 level. 


The mean score for the ‘ completes? (i.e, those students with the three test scores) was 
greater than the mean for the * incompletes in all three tests and the differences in the 
means were highly significant, i.e. could! have happened by chance in less than one in one 
hundred cases. The scores of the ‘ incompletes ’ were more variable than the * completes ' 
for the Raven's Progressive Matrices and for the N.F.E.R. Mathematics 1 Test, but not for 
the STEP 3A. These results show quite clearly that the omission of Bow absentees 
scores introduced some bias into the analysis of the ‘ complete * scores. 


Comparison of achievement by types of school 


Table 4 shows the mean score and variance on each of the three tests for the four types 
of secondary school. The statistics are calculated on form means and not individual 
scores, i.e., cach school provides a mean from each of the two forms drawn in the sample, 
so that the mean score on any of the tests taken by the technical schools will be based on 
twelve means. 


Table 4 


Test Means and Variances for the Three Tests Classified by Type of School 


RawwsP.M. |STEP 3A (Maths) | | MATHS. 1 


School No. X s: X s: x S: 
Grammar 20 49.81 0.09 37.13 0.22 83.83 0.53 
Technical 6 49.72 0.99 33.44 1.14 80.28 15.83 
Modern 26 44.18 0.2 24.92 0.28 55.69 1.25 
Comprehensive 6 45.7 1.39 26.62 7.41 57.96 12.42 
Total 58 47-18 0.08 30.51 0.68 69.60 0.71 
Adjusted means 46.13 28.41 64.83 


The means in the bottom row show the means computed on the basis of the popula- 
tion proportions and not the sample proportions (Table 2), and the fall in the mean scores 
in all three tests is mainly due to the oversampling of the grammar school population. 
The same rank order of the four types of schools occurs in the three tests. 

The next table shows the significance (on the ' t test) of the differences between these 
mean scores. 


Table 5 


Tests of Significance for Contrasting Pairs of Schools by Type on each of the 
Three Tests 


Raven's P.M. STEP 3A (Maths.) MATHS, I 


Mean 
Contrasti i Mean Mean 1 
Schools © Riistan Differ- Differ- " Dier- k 
Mean ence t Mean ence t ean . enc 
7 83.83 
GRAMMAR with 49-81 37-13 83 Li a 
"Technical i 49.72 0.09 0.08 33-44 3.69 3.187. $0.28 3-55 Eom 
Modern 44.18 5.63 9-81** | 24.22 12.91 18.39* 55- 9 3 at 2 agre 
Comprehensive 45-76 4.05 3.33 26.62 10.51 3.81 57.9 5.87 
i 80.28 
TECHN i 49-72 33-44 8 TM 
P - " 4.18 5.54 499%" | 24.22 9.22 7.75" 55.69 d E 
Comprehensive 45.76 3.906 2.57 26.62 6.82 2-34 57.9 
E 55.69 
MODERN witl .18 24.22 Ie "S 
Comprehensive 45:96 1,58 1.24 26.62 2.40 0.87 57-9 


*indi CES " 
saildicates significant differences at .05 level. 
indicates significant differences at .01 level. 


Th hout th tests On Raven’s Progressive 
ri i oughou e three tests. 
e results are consistent thr g i 
Ma trices grammar schools obtain hig her scores than the other sins school d b en y 
an difference between he grammar school scores and the modern school scores 1s 
c mea ff t 
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highly significant. On the STEP 3A, the grammar schools obtain higher scores than the 
other three types, significantly different at 0.05 level for the technical schools, and highly 
significant (.01 level) for the modern schools. 


A similar pattern occurs with the mean scores of the N.F.E.R. Mathematics I 
The grammar schools have the highest mean score on this test and the differences of their 
means with those of the modern and comprehensive schools are highly significant. The 
technical schools also obtained significantly higher scores (at 0.05 level) than the modern 
and comprehensive schools on this test. 


In all these test results, the grammar school students are the least variable, i.e. act 
as a fairly uniform group within a narrower range of ability as measured by these tests; 
with the other three school types, modern, technical and comprehensive, variability 
increased in that order. 


In summary, the initial differences in ability between school types as measured by the 
Matrices occurred again in the differences, many significant, on both of the mathematics 
tests. This must be an artefact of secondary selection. The analysis of between school 
mean differences revealed consistent superiority of the grammar school in both ability 
and achievement. Differences in achievement on the two mathematics tests became 
much more exaggerated when initial effects of differences of ability, measured by the 
Progressive Matrices, were removed by using an analysis of covariance. These differences 
related to school types may be due to many interacting causes such as motivation, level of 
aspiration, teaching ability, etc., in addition to selection. It seems clear from a considera- 
tion of the wide range of mean scores of the 58 schools (92.4 to 23.5 on the N.F.E.R. 
Mathematics Test) and the overlapping of mean scores of different types of schools that a 
composite mean score from several types of school may have little value and less relevance 
as a measure of outcomes over a complete school system or of a country's ovcrall ability and 
makes comparative studies even less worthwhile if a comparison of mean scores is the sole 
aim. 


Comparison of performance of high and low ability groups 


The results obtained by students of high and low ability were next considered. High 
ability students were those who obtained a score of 55 or more, low ability students, thos¢ 
who obtained 40 or less on the Progressive Matrices, | 


Two-thirds of the high ability group came from the grammar schools, whercas 
three-quarters of the low ability group are in modern schools. Mean scores and variances 
were also computed for both ability Sroups on the three tests. 


The pattern of scores for these two Sroups reproduce the rank order already found 
between the types of schools for their Separate scores and variances for their complete 
sample populations on the two mathematics tests, but not on the Progressive Matrices: 
No difference was found between schools, by using analysis of variance, on the Progressive 
Matrices on either the high or low ability groups, but at both these levels, there was à 
highly significant difference (.o1 level) between types of schools on the two mathematics 
tests. From the grammar school sample of 20 schools, 253 were rated high ability students 
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and 61 students from 26 modern schools were similarly rated. If it is held that the Pro- 
gressive Matrices is a reasonable and acceptable measure of mental reasoning ability, 
then much overlapping must exist in the range of ability found in these different types of 
school at the age of fourteen years, and no one type of school has a monopoly of students in 
the high or low ability category. When analysis of co-variance, which allowed for 
differences in ability as measured by scores on Progressive Matrices was applied to each of 
the ability groups, it was found that mathematical achievement was, however, still 


associated with the type of school. 


Geographical locations of schools 

ere all situated in South-East England, either in or 
ber of schools into London or suburban schools 
In this research, schools within the area of 
lassified as London Schools. 


The 58 schools in the sample w 
outside London. Any division of this num 
must be made in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. 
the London County Council (in 1959, 1960), were c 

Table 1 shows the number and type of schools involved. The mean scores of the 
schools, based on form means from individual students’ scores, were calculated together 
with the standard deviations. On the three tests, the same rank order is preserved—large 
suburban schools, small suburban schools and the London schools with the latter conss- 
tently showing the least variation on the three tests. Comparisons of mean scores, similar 
to Table 5 between the three categories of schools are given in Table 6. 


Table 6 


Tests of Significance for Contrasting Pairs of Schools by Geographic Area on 
each of the Three Tests 


Raven's P.M. STEP 3A (Maths.) | MATHS. I 
? Mea 
Contrasting Pairs of Mer Im Men 
: s iffer- - 
"-— Mean ence t Mean ence 1 Mean ence t 
“Fa 5 66.28 
LON wi 45.82 .85 E 6.3 -— 
EET ee nm ono Be ts on 
Suburban small 47.04 1.22 e 1.37 +95 25.20 
SUBURBAN large with 48.13 3 “9? : m EB 7.78 4.o9** 
Suburban small 47.04 1.09 1-34 30.22 2.74 “9 


mall suburban schools obtain larger mean scores on the hee edm 
ant differences. The large suburban geh e ee x4 b 
higher mean scores than the London schools on both the STEP ki pe toa vee 
Mathematics Test I; the smaller suburban schools, vi mappa fo atom A 
grammar or technical schools, obtain higher scores than ihe l eet ee ‘aed 
differences in these cases are not significant. There = ee L a. Malice 
large and small suburban schools on the STEP a (05 sw e) b. de od 
matics Test I (.o1 level) and although the large schools hav g 


Progressive Matrices, this difference 15 ! 


The large and s 
Matrices—both signific 


1ot significant. 
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Conclusions 


Inspite ofthe great care with the school sampling there was some discrepancy between 
the number of students in the obtained and expected distributions. A further effect on the 
mean scores was due to absent students who had missing scores on one or more of the three 
tests; their scores tended to show lower ability and attainment on the test scores available. 
In addition 39.6% of the sample population was outside the age range 14.0 to 14.11 years, 
although they were all in the same year group in their schools. The third-year students 
drawn in the sample of schools did not yield as homogeneous a sample of 14-ycar-old 
children as had been expected. This, in itself, was not as important in the present report 
if the sampling technique yielded representative groups of children irrespective of age who 
were in their third year of secondary school education. 


Because of their selected entry and the nature of the subsequent teaching, students 
from the grammar and technical schools achieved consistently higher mean scores on all 
three tests. The observed mean differences in achievement on the two mathematics 
tests were greater than the mean differences in ability, as measured by the Progressive 
Matrices, between these schools. Analysis of co-variance showed these differences by 
types of school to be highly significant. 


. Analysis of the students? scores arranged on their results on the Progressive Matrices 
into high and low ability groups, showed again the superior achievement of the grammar 
and technical sample; these differences were even greater when statistical adjustment was 
made for individual differences in scores on the ability test (Progressive Matrices). In 
fact, in the major research, of which this report is only a part, the grammar school consis- 
tently obtained significantly higher scores (.01 level) than those obtained by the American 
Public schools. As regards methods of comparison and analysis, the mathematical 


achievements of students from large suburban schools (over five hundred students) were 
higher than those in the other two categories. 


The results emphasised the overlapping of scores in the different types of schools with 
a few modern schools obtaining higher mean scores on some of the tests than a few of i 
grammar and technical schools. The difference between the mean scores of grammar 
technical schools and the modern schools was to be expected, but the very wide 8aP 
between their achievements and those of the modern schools deserves more urgent 
consideration since the causes, motivation, level of aspiration, etc., are not solely linked 
with differences of ability. The major problem to be found n: this Tesearch is to raise the 
achievements of the lower ability group in the modern and comprehensive schools without 
lowering the high standards of achievement reached by students in the grammar an 
technical schools. The standards of the comprehensive schools (1960/62) as measured by 
the two Mathematics tests were disappointing; one would have hoped that their mean 
scores were nearer to those of the grammar schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND THE TEACHER 


In a recent editorial* on research communication, we mentioned the work of the 
Committee to promote ‘More Interest in Educational Research’ (M.LE.R.) which had 
been considering ways in which research might be brought into closer relationship with 
educational administration, policy-making and classroom practice. A preliminary 
announcement of a Conference to be organized by the Committee was also made. 


The Conference—on Educational Research and the Teacher—was held on 16th 
October, 1965, at the University of London Institute of Education, and aroused con- 
siderable interest. Some 350 people attended, and the Conference was representative 
of many groups of educationists: administrators; H.M. Inspectorate; teachers in schools, 
colleges of education and universities; research workers; and editors of educational 
journals. 


The principal speakers were Professor Brian Foss (University of London Institute ot 
Education); Dr. M. Kellmer Pringle, Director of the National Bureau for Co-operation in 
Child Care; Mr. D. Gratton, Head of Further Education, B.B.C. Television; Mr. 
P. Taylor, of the Schools Council; and Mr. E. Potter, Headmaster of Forest Hill Com- 
prehensive School. Group discussions were a feature of the Conference and were 
concerned with the participation of teachers in research; the communication of research 
findings; the place of research in Colleges of Education, and in courses and in-service 


training; attitudes to research; and the determination of areas in which research seemed 
to be needed. 


The Conference report, which has been written by Mr. W. van der Eyken, editor of 
New Education, will be published in mid-February. It will be a readable and concise 
account, presenting the main themes which emerged from the Conference, and a summary 
of the principal suggestions which were put forward. The report will also include 
sections listing some of the organizations concerned with research in this country, and 
some of the more important research projects in progress. An annotated list of periodicals 
which publish reports on research projects, and a short bibliography of useful introductory 
books on educational research and research methods, will also be included. 


The report—Educational Research and the Teacher—is available, price 3s. od. including 
postage, from the Senior Administrator, Publications Section, National Foundation for 
Educational Research, The Merc, Upton Park, Slough, Bucks. 


* Educational Research, Vol. VII, No. 3, June 1965, p. 164. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND ACHIEVEMENT 
MOTIVATION 


by D. F. Swirr 
Staff Tutor in Social Studies, University of Liverpool 


Ta basic facts of social class performance in school are so well known as hardly to 
need repeating. As all teachers know, the children who do the best work, are 
easiest to control and stimulate, make the best prefects, stay at school longest, take 
part in extra-curricular activities, finish school with the best qualifications and references 
and get into the best jobs, tend to come from the middle class. The relationship exists in 
the Junior School (Douglas, 1964), manifests itself in the 11 + (Floud, 1956; Fraser, 19593 
Swift, 1965) and seriously affects secondary education (Early Leaving, 1954)- 

Swift (1965) found that the children of middle class parents had six times as good a 
chance of selection at 11 + as working class children. In this study it became clear that 
the lack of balance in these ‘ class chances’ was mainly due to the fact that the sons of 
middle class parents were, to that degree, better able to score on intelligence and attain- 
ment tests. Many psychologists explain this by suggesting that there is a basic intellectual 
superiority in the middle class which is maintained by selective mating and a tendency 
to inherit innate intelligence. This explanation begs as many questions as it answers, but 
their discussion is irrelevant to the material with which this paper will deal, since all 
parties would agree that there is room for some environmental distortion of the basic 


genetic relationships. 
A recent study by a psychologist found that all the factors which are usually thought 
king mother) were 


to be bad for the intellectual development of the child (except a wor 
in fact related to poor performance in the school. Fraser (op. cit.) found that parental 
education and reading habits, income, occupation and living space all related significantly 
with I.Q. and school performance. In the motivational sphere, parental attitudes towards 
the education and future employment of the child, together with the degree of encourage- 
ment which they felt they offered the child towards school work, were all significantly 
related with I.Q. and performance. Finally, abnormality in the family was found to bean 
important correlate of poor performance. . 

Of the eleven ‘ aspects’ of the environment which Fraser considered, the nine men- 
tioned above can be fairly called important elements of the social class situation. Of the 
remaining two, one (mother at work) was not significant, whilst the second (abnormal 
background) is to some extent a social class definition. 

Since these ‘ aspects ° are also important elements of the social class system a question 
immediately arises as to whether they would maintain their significance if the population 
were separated into groups representing different culture-patterns. Under these citénm- 
stances, would the ‘ aspects ° retain their significance for performance, or does it derive 


from the fact that they are simply dimensions of a certain social class sub-culture? It is 


A qua , $ 
unfortunate that social class itself has not received the scientific * mapping out ' necessary 
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to its being treated as a variable which can be strictly controlled, and it is possible to suggest 
that it never will, but this does not make it permissible to ignorc it. 

The sociological stream of thought which has provided the most valuable theory 
concerning the relationship between socio-cultural learning and the development of 
intellectual and motivational skills is the * clash of values? approach which began with 
Allison Davis’ (1948) inaugural lecture on social class influences upon learning. (See 
also: Davis, 1949 and 1960.) 

It was Davis’ contention that there are barriers to understanding within societies which 
are every bit as serious as those which exist between societies; barriers which are all the more 
serious for the fact that the participating members do not realize their existence. Conse- 
quently, Davis enjoined educationists to study the social class system to discover those 
mental problems, solutions and cultural definitions of what is pleasant and desirable 
which are emphasized within the different social classes. Similarly, Toby (1957) analysed 
the problems involved in the maladjustment which occurs when the lower class child 
brings the attitudes towards education of his culture into the school. 


Child-rearing techniques, motivation and school achievement 

The Davis critique of objective and subjective intelligence testing in the educational 
system stimulated research studies which can be grossly separated according to their 
concern for either child-rearing practices or parental value-systems. These two aspects of 
the learning process are clearly interdependent and to concentrate in research upon one 
aspect without the other is to run the risk of discovering irrelevant relationships since 
important factors in the other perspective are left uncontrolled. This becomes more 
important the ‘ nearer’ the research approaches the individual. That is, the more detailed 
the definition of influential factors the greater the danger that its context is ignored. Child- 
rearing research has suffered greatly from this weakness and despite valiant efforts to 
take a synoptic view of the many non-comparable and occasionally contradictory findings 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1958; Clausen, 1963), headway has been slow. Research has concen- 
trated upon a few of the more obvious mechanisms by which parents attempt to socialize 
children, and in doing this it has often simplified to a caricature the complex relationship 
between the environment and the developing personality. 

Perhaps the grossest simplification undertaken by these studies is to assume that 
parental perceptions of what they do to a child are adequate representations of what i5 
done to a child by the parent. Human interaction is far more subtle than this. A child 
is able to ‘ tune into’ the implicit culture of his family life without too much interference 
from the manifest attitudes of parents towards what he should do in a particular situation. 
The folk-lore adage, ‘do as I say, not as I do ^, comes nearer to an understanding of this 
complex rclationship than many of the researches. 

As an example of the contradictory conclusions which these studies have produced, 
we can compare Drews (1957) with Fraser (op. cit.). Drews discovered the attitudes of 
mothers of high and low academic achievers of both gifted and average intelligence on 
scales of permissiveness, protectiveness and domination. Her conclusions were that 
mothers of high achievers were more authoritarian and restrictive than mothers of low 
achievers. Parents of high achievers of gifted intelligence also seemed to have morc 
punitive attitudes with respect to child-rearing. In contradiction, Fraser’s research 
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implies that the friendliness and spontaneity of a lenient ‘ democratic’ atmosphere 

rovided the * best ’ (in terms of school motivation and achievement) family environment. 
Similarly, Elder (1965) investigated the association between perceived parent-adolescent 
relations and the likelihood of reaching secondary school in the United States, Great 
Britain, Western Germany, Italy and Mexico. He found a negative association between 
parental dominance and access to secondary education in all five countries where the 
structure of educational opportunity made it feasible. 

Despite the contradictions in research findings, Bronfenbrenner, by dint of imagina- 
tive understanding and a not altogether persuasive hypothesis* perceived a change 
taking place during the twenty-five year period of research which he reviewed. For 
Bronfenbrenner, middle class parents in America have changed from a ‘ restrictive p to 
a ‘ permissive ? approach. Fortunately, he avoids the superficially reasonable conclusion 
that since there has been no change in middle-class ability to out-perform and out-drive 
the working class, child-rearing methods are of no importance. As Kohn (1963) points 
out, the researches summarized by Bronfenbrenner were only as good as the questions 
they used and hence their implied conceptual models. The changes which took place 
represent faddish alterations in superficial techniques which are not symptomatic of changes 
in the basic relationships between parents and children. * Parents have changed tech- 
niques in the service of much the same values ° (Kohn 1963, p. 473)- ] 

A further point of view has been brought to bear on the question by V eroff (1965) 
who suggests a theoretical background to the problem in motivational research E. 
distinguishing between situational and personality factors in any situation. Veroff's 
major hypothesis is: 

*that there is a critical stage for learning the affective associations attendant 
to the development of motives and motivational expectancies. If ‘the 
environment supports learning these associations during the critical period, 
then strong motivational dispositions will develop; if the environment 
supports a time earlier than the critical time, anxiety connected with these 
motivations will develop and if the environment supports learning at a 
date later than the critical time, very specific motives and expectancies will 
ensue. ° 

(op. cit., P- 17.) . 

This emphasizes the specific contribution of the environment. Furthermore 
implies that, in research, we should treat the environment as à whole wn oy a spen) c 
meaning for the developing personality and intellect deriving from the apes fic con € 
tions of the whole matrix of factors. This is an important point which may help to expan 
the inconsistencies of research findings. The usual psychological sepu s bus 
to isolate particular factors (specific techniques in punishment for ae m a 

rant s ; nderstood the 
these to motivation or achievement. It was not understood that this Ea se 
act carried an implicit assumption that the same techniques car ri m s 
i hild regardless of the social context. It was thoug ht 
way meant iHe RU thing e nr s «1, is produced in a laboratory by 
of as a single ‘ stimulus’ similar to the stimulus which is produce a la 


T i ia child-rearing instruction. 
“that middle class parents are more responsive to mass media child-rearing 
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manipulation of an independent variable. Unfortunately, (or fortunately) family life 
is not a laboratory and this assumption cannot be made at present.* The ‘situation ° 
must be seen as a matrix of interrelating factors which is destroyed when a single crude 
factor is abstracted since the factor derives its meaning from its context. For example, 
* but you must go to school ’, does not mean the same in a context of love and mutual respect 
as it does in a context in which the child fully understands the implicit relief of the parent 
in being rid of him. Yet the degree of firmness might be exactly the same. 

Because of this problem in dealing with the environment, it is to be expected that 
those studies which looked for a generalized picture of the family environment (‘ loving ’, 
* supportive °, etc.) and those which employed social class analysis, came closest to general 
agreement. 

Before dealing with social class analysis we might mention a fairly elementary relation- 
ship which does appear to hold in all situations. Parental encouragement does have an 
important bearing upon school motivation and performance. Mannino (1962) reported 
that, with socio-economic status controlled, ‘ staying on’ at school after the minimum 
leaving age related positively to parental encouragement. Wall (1962) concluded that 
: children, particularly boys, do very much better at school if their parents are interested 
in their progress’, and that ‘ children whose parents are rated as “ very interested ” 
improve their test-scores between 8 and 11 but those whose parents are “ uninterested e 
show a deterioration in score’. Douglas (1964, p. 61) also suggested that children tend to 


work well when their parents take an interest in their school progress and to work badly 
when they are uninterested. 


Social class values and achievement motivation 

Many studies have shown a positive association between the level of educational and 
occupational aspirations on the one hand and various measures of social status on the 
other. Usually it is assumed that this association is a * real one which results from the 
influence of the particular constellations of occupational, educational and action values 
which are implicit in the culture of the middle class. However, the equally clear relation- 
ship between school ability and middle class status is not usually accepted at face value. 
At least part of this association is thought to be due to an intervening variable called 
‘intelligence’. Sewell (1957) considered the possibility that the aspiration-social class 
relationship was also due to the intervention of this factor, intelligence. Tests on a ran- 
dom sample of high school seniors covering the state of Wisconsin confirmed that the 
relationship between aspiration and social class was not simply due to the common relation- 
ship of these variables to intelligence. Social class (whatever that is) makes an indepen- 
dent contribution. This is important because the conclusion was arrived at by controlling 
for ‘ intelligence’ which itself can be shown to be derived, to some extent, from socio- 
cultural learning experiences. Thus, the importance of social status showed ficuc even 
though it was weakened by controlling intelligence. j 


*This is not to say that the logic of research is wrong. The ideal aim is still to discover in the environment all the most i 
deat d i nost important 
stimuli and to refine the techniques by which they can be measured. It only means that our actual abilities to do this in family 
life research covering a long period of time are incapable of handling the environment in this way at the present time. 


+As a sociologist the writer must insist upon including the individual's perception of the social reality as part of * the environment * 
since psychologists often do their research studies scrious damage by assuming that ‘ the environment ^ constituted only the material 
and geographical aspects of the environment. 
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With Sewell as justification and Davis as inspiration we can now consider the value- 
systems of the different social classes to be learning environments which participate in the 
development of motivation and achievement levels. Davis had urged the use of class 
analysis in investigating the environment for factors in intellectual and personality develop- 
ment because it appears to provide the best means by which the cultural experience ofthe 
child may be described. It represents the best shorthand method for summarizing the 
individual's cultural beliefs, his definitions of life problems and possible solutions, the 
meaning of his language, and his culturally learned conceptions of the teacher, himself and 
school. As Kohn (1963, p. 471) puts it: * It is so useful because it captures the reality that 
the intricate interplay of all these variables creates different basic conditions of life at 
different levels of the social order °. 


Early Leaving was taking a similar, if much cruder, line when, in partial explanation of 
the fact that working class children leave grammar school before their middle class peers, 
it has the following to say: 

* One of the main influences must be sought in the outlook and assumptions 
of parents in various walks of life. Consider first the outlook of parents in 
professional occupations. Most of them themselves received a grammar 
school or similar education, and others have made their way into a position 
in society in which they find such a background taken for granted. They are 
all engaged on work for which a fairly high level of education is an obvious 
advantage and many follow professions to which a specified educational 
standard is a condition of entry. In the circumstances it is not surprising 
that they assume that their children will not leave school at 15 but will stay 
as much longer as their ability justifies. This assumption 1s not due to 
any conscious sense of the value of education; it may be a mere social con- 
vention which has never been questioned. But it is in any case a powerful 
influence on parents towards keeping their children at school, and on children 
towards staying °. 

(op. cit., p- 36.) 

Before Early Leaving was published, Kahl (1953) documented a similar phenomenon 
in the American educational system. During the course of a nation-wide mobility study 
it became plain that * I.Q. and family status were uscful predictors of the caria 
and occupational ambitions of high school boys’. However, within the ie e 
range it was found that these relationships were weaker than at the higher and lower 
reaches of the scale. Kahl, therefore, chose a pair of matched samples of boys from this 
status group, one representing boys who wished to go to college and another represen me 
boys who did not wish to go. Interviews revealed that, ' although there was a on kr 
way of life which identified the common-man class, some members were content with t i: 
way of life while others were not’. Discontented parents, secing that the eae 
system was a way out for their sons, tended to train them from the earliest years o aa 
school to take school seriously. Only sons who internalized such values were i a 
motivated to overcome the obstacles which faced the common-man boys in sc 00 I a 
they saw a good reason for good school performance and college aspirations (Kahl, 


1953; p. 203). 
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An important finding of the study was that boys, to an extent not previously imagined, 
took up and held as their own, their parents’ perceptions of possible opportunities, the 
desirability and possibility of status mobility, methods of obtaining mobility, and the goals 
which they felt appropriate to boys in their position at school. Neither the school nor mass 
media seemed to have much influence in moulding these ideas. This finding, which has 
found support in other research, is a very firm invitation to rescarchers to concentrate upon 
family environment, and since that time a great deal of research has been carried out on 
parental values and their effect upon motivation in school. 


A further extension of this work within the Harvard Mobility Survey was undertaken 
by Elizabeth Cohen (1959) who studied fifty matched pairs of boys in the * common-man ' 
group. Each pair consisted of a * mobile’ and a * non-mobile? boy matched for I.O.. 
ethnicity, town of origin and parental membership of the common-man group. Attitude» 
of parents and sons were obtained by Guttman scale testing, and the basic aim was to 
chart the channels of parental influence upon the motivation of their sons. Cohen's 
theoretical model included three principal channels of influence; through socio-economic 
characteristics, through generalized attitudes towards college, and through concrete 
encouragement. Inthese ways the parents were expected to influence the decisions of their 
sons as to whether they wished to go to college or not. 


In analysing the influence of socio-economic status, Cohen suggested that a significant 
difference in motivation is found among children of working class parents who have close 
* on the job ' associations with people of higher status. As regards * pressure ’ it was found 
that parents of mobile sons seemed deliberately to encourage them to aim for middle class 
occupations and educational qualifications but did not push for higher school performance 
as such. 


A similar sort of study was reported by Reissman (1953), aimed at determining the 
relationship between class and aspirations. Apart from age, he found that the two 
important aspects of the individual’s value-system were his reference group and certain 
* Jife-orientations ’. The reference group is obviously important to the degree of satis- 
faction the individual has with past mobility and future aims. Thus a low level of aspira- 
tion can be based on a feeling of achievement in relation to the normal achievement of his 
reference group. Orientations other than success and mobility can be dominant for some 
individuals and thereby lead them to exert their energies in a different direction, or prevent 
them from aiming for mobility. 


In England, Himmelweit (1955) enquired into the relationship between socio-econo- 
mic background and behaviour on the one hand, and the formation of attitudes and values 
on the other. It is interesting to note here the use to which a social psychologist has put 
the Davis hypothesis. For Dr. Himmelweit and many American social psychologists, this 
hypothesis has suggested that ‘a kind of adaptive socialized anxiety is generated more 
rapidly as a result of middle-class methods of upbringing’. The difficulty experienced by 
working class children to adapt to the middle class school culture was also considered. 
Information was collected on a wide variety of topics with the aim of ascertaining the 
degree to which Davis’ hypothesis could be confirmed in England on representative 
samples of grammar school and secondary modern school children from middle-middle to 
lower working class. 
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The results confirmed some of Davis’ and Warner's hypotheses. Middle class child- 
ren were more concerned with how well they do at school, as are their parents. Parents 
also supervise the leisure of their children more. However— 


* despite so many confirmatory results as to the greater pressure to which the 
middle class child is subjected, both externally by the parents and internally 
by his more rigid super-ego and more intra-punitive technique of handling 
frustrations, no evidence of greater overall anxiety or tension was obtained a 
(Himmelweit, 1955, P- 34-) 

A further set of findings was concerned with the transmission of values. One of the 
hypotheses was that the upwardly mobile working class boy would try to become like his 
middle class co-pupil with the result that his answers might be different from those of the 
non-mobile members of his class. It was also expected that the two middle class groups 
(successful and unsuccessful) would be similar. There were two main resulis. Firstly, 
the difference between the school groups of the middle and working classes were so much 
greater than those between social classes within the same school that differences were 
thought to reflect, in large measure, differences in educational and intellectual achievement. 
Secondly, the difference between the working class groups was most marked. Parents 
of successful working class boys had a much more middle class set of values than even the 
middle class. 

Hyman (1953) saw a system of be 
an ‘intervening variable mediating the relationship between low posi 
upward mobility’. The components of this value-system were: 

1. less emphasis on traditional high success goals; 
2. increased awareness of lack of opportunity to achieve success; 
3. less emphasis on the achievement of goals which in turn would be 
instrumental for success. 
These all add up to a self-imposed barrier to mobility. Thus, apart from the structurally 
imposed barriers to mobility they have a further set of hindrances in their own ideas about 


mobility. 


liefs and values peculiar to the lower class acting as 
tion and lack of 


and other data looking for evidence that motivation to 


advance to high places and to obtain the right sort of training for doing so was lower in the 
lower class. Considering first the value placed on formal education, he quoted four 
studies which supported the idea that the lower class always placed a lower value on 
education than those about them in the social scale. He found that there were crucial 
differences in values as regards motivation to advance in the economic structure. For 
example, when respondents were asked to choose their ideal oueupanes there was a 
strong tendency for upper class people to choose occupations for congeniality to person 

reasons, On the other hand, the choices of lower class people indicated much more 
interest in the economic benefits of the occupation. Only a very few wealthy people chose 
skilled occupations as being preferable to others, whereas a major proportion of lower class 
people chose this form of qualification. In these ways Hyman emphasized that there is 
reduced striving among the lower classes, an awareness of lack of opportunity; and different 


ideas as to how social mobility might come about. 


Hyman analysed census 
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'The special relevance of values in the family was clarified by Rosen (1956) who ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with current psychological and sociological explanations of social 
mobility. Hitherto, says Rosen, the greater achievement of the middle class has been 
explained either by a process of social selection—the middle class being more intelligent, 
healthier and more attractive; or by the differential opportunities open to the two classes— 
the ‘ life chances’ hypothesis. These explanations, he agreed, were relevant and con- 
sistent with each other, but they were not exhaustive: 


* since neither explanation takes into account the possibility that there may 
be psychological and cultural factors which affect social mobility by influ- 
encing the individual’s willingness to develop and exploit his talent, intelli- 
gence and opportunities’. (Rosen, 1956, p. 203.) 


Therefore, his thesis was that differential rates of mobility may also be explained as a 
function of differences in the motives and values of the social classes. Rosen saw that there 
were two components in the achievement orientations of the different classes. Firsdy, a 
psychological factor—the personality characteristic of * achievement motivation ’, which 
provides an internal impetus to excel. Secondly, there is also a cultural factor consisting 
of certain value orientations which define and implement achievement motivated 
behaviour. He suggested that values affect mobility in three ways: 


1. they provide a definition of goals; 
2. they focus the attention of the individual on achievement; 
3. they prepare him to translate motive into action. 


Thus, whether or not the individual tries for mobility will be decided by his values. Before 
the drive for achievement can be expressed in the right, culturally defined terms there 
must be awareness of, and willingness to undertake, the necessary steps for achievement. 
These will of necessity involve the ability to plan, to sacrifice, and to strive consistently- 
Here again, abilities like these will be partly dependent on the values of the individual. 


Rosen goes further to make a crucial distinction between widespread values and 
implementary values. Frequently we can see no difference between classes in the holding 
of some popular widespread value like the desirability of upward mobility. But a differ- 
ence is found in the implementary values which facilitate and encourage achievement. 
He summarized the situation in America in terms of basic or implementary values 1 
this way: 

* Middle class children are more likely . . . to embrace the achieveme™ 
value-system which states that given the willingness to work hard, pla? 
and make proper sacrifices, an individual child should be able to manipulate 
his environment so as to ensure eventual success ^. (Rosen, 1956, p. 2! w 


Progress, that is, is not necessarily a question of drive. At least as important is the 
way in which the individual fits in with the requirements of his present situation. This © 
obviously so with our education system. Successful mobility can come to those who 
simply adapt themselves well to cach successive stage, the system itself carrying them up 2^ 
on the crest ofa wave. This meshing in with the values, perceptions and behaviours of 2 
culture-pattern constitutes, with the achievement drive, the two basic factors which 
produce mobility within the framework laid down by the structure of possibilities. 


9o 


ica d the abundance of theoretical justifications for an analysis of 
ssi bur por e E ong social class lines, it now remains for us to deal with some of the 
ee stantive findings of research studies which have been designed on these 
$ NEUE 1958) de Ree i with an experiment designed to test the hypothesis that 
dics children and. | orem 3 e class children is more generalized than that of working 
E ed is less likely to vary with changes in the reward offered for 
TE iud 3 er conclusion was that the achievement want of the middle class child 
generalized as well as more dependable. 
a useful thumbnail sketch of the upward and 
assified boys as upward mobile, 
tional aspirations 


qa x (1958) also provides us with 
stable = e. boy. In this survey, the authors cl i 
EI pu mobile, depending upon whether their occupa ) 
the ar S Lee to, or lower than their father's occupation. Interviews with 
d Dai a fe the ollowing categorizations. The upward-aspiring boy was described 

ing unusually lively and energetic. He expressed concern for the intrinsic interest 


of hi : m : : Sidus A 
of his future work and has a longer time-perspective when thinking of occupations. A set 
pictures was used to discover the degree and form of internalized standards possessed by 

i flicting 


Le two extreme groups. These pictures portrayed an adolescent boy facing con 
e ‘pe ; For example, he might be torn between a promise to parents to be home at à 
[MM m eae and a wish to accept pressure from his friends to stay out late. In both 
was E o (ES irds of the respondents decided that the boy would go home. Thus there 
picadund is cxlo prognosticated behaviour. However, there was 2 difference in 
PCI aie otives onis action in that the upward-aspiring boys tended to explain his 
The aes aes is promise to his parents, Or because his parents had trusted him. 
The iri oim PAS piers were more likely to explain his return by fear of punishment. 
E sedes of these findings for the authors was that the apward-oriented have 
tendenc 3 „personal controls in contrast to the downward-oriented who showed a 
Wig y to internalize external standards and rebel against them. The upward-aspirer 
s found to show greater independence from his family whereas the downward-aspirer 


was : 4 c ; 

2 s at once more dependent on, and rebellious towards, his family. Finally, the upward- 

d rer g H H . ns H : 

pirer showed high self-acceptance and social confidence in comparison with the down- 
asure in social 


ward-aspirer who was more ambivalent towards himself and more ul 
Situations. 
RE findings fit neatly with those of Kohn (1959) who showed clearly that child- 
shi S values of middle class parents stress internalized standards for governing relation- 
; ps with other people while the working class concentrated upon qualities of honesty 
bot ie Apart from demonstrating the importance of social class analysis in this 
Rs 3 (as does Kohn, 1960-1961) the findings support Duvall's description of working 
ned gie middle class parental values as traditional in comparison with the middle 
stes evelopmental’ emphasis. With the working class parent it 15 the actual act that 
Aw ut The child must accept externally imposed rules. To the middle lass parent 
Mee, Vigne of the child which give meaning to the act. Thus loce one that 
he-will x Deis class family is successful in transmitting such a point of view to the child, 
develop a responsibility for his own values and actions which would support his 


gi 


acceptance of the parental views on educational and occupational aspirations. On the 
other hand, a working class point of view on education (most social classes feel that 
education is A GOOD THING) will tend to be imposed upon the child together with 
other external rules. There is greater likelihood that the child will rebel against this as 
against other arbitrarily imposed rules. There is then a further factor that even where 
the working class child internalizes the value it will mean something different to him. 
Horizons will be lower and understanding of the situation and its requirements less 
efficient. 


Katz (1964) studied the meaning of success among Australian adolescents and 
found evidence of considerable variation according to socio-economic class of origin. 
These differences appeared to indicate ‘a major difference in the frame of aspirational 
reference internalized by members of different social classes’. In the case of the middle 
class adolescent, the success goal was prestige achievement attained through personal 
effort and worthiness. Adolescents from the unskilled working class, on the other hand, 
had little concern for social status. Success is defined in terms of ‘ possessions which are 
procured by personal exertion, but limited in possibility of attainment by factors Over 
which the individual has no control’. Between these two extremes, adolescents of skilled 
worker families showed a great deal of variation, suggesting to Katz that some had 
internalized middle class and others, unskilled class, perceptions. 


The importance of chance in the lower working class perception of the environment 15 


supported by research in Britain and most relevantly by the theories and research of 
Basil Bernstein (1962). On the basis of his analysis of linguistic forms, Bernstein suggests 
that middle class life and language encourage the development of an * instrumental 


attitude to the world around which is distinct from the more intellectually passive Pet 
ceptions of the working class. 


We have seen that the values of working class life tend to demand adoption of rules 
which are seen by the child to be external and arbitrary (* because I say so’). We also 
know that the horizons of social actuality implicit in the specific behavioural imperatives 
by which working class parents seek to organize the behaviour of children are ‘ shorter à 
and ‘ narrower’ than those of the middle class families [though none the less * accurate 
for that (Liversidge, 1962)]. Since middle class children have higher need achievement 
in relation to education and this clearly is important in actual performance”, we can 
assume that the imposition of arbitrary rules and shorter horizons are both depressive 
factors in the need for educational achievement. They clearly are when taken togcthe 
and in certain cultural situations. However, they need not go together. In line wit 
the earlier theoretical objections to abstraction of a single factor for treatment 25? 


continuously operating variable, we have to consider the possibility that different Sit" 
uations will give very different functions to any single factor. 


The lower middle class provides a useful test of this possibility. Duvall (1948) had 
joined the lower middle class to the working class in categorizing their child-rearing ethos 


"Douglas (1964, p. 60) found that according to teachers, 26% of upper middle class children work * very hard ' as opposed to 726 
of upper and lower working class: (p. 64) children who work * hard * or * very hard’ get 12% more orn school places than 
they would be expected on their tests to get, while * poor ` or * average * workers got 25% fewer places than their tests would lea 
us to expect. 
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as ‘ traditional ^. On the other hand, the work situation, upon which one might expect 
their achievement values to depend, would be different. They would tend to do work 
which demanded skills in the manipulation of ideas and persons as opposed to working 
class activities with things. Promotion will, superficially at any rate, appear to depend 
upon the actual performance of the individual. Finally, the lower middle class is 
likely to be less subject to control than the working class. 


. With all these points in mind, and in the light of Argyle's (1962) suggestion that 
introjection or projection of parental ambition is important in parent-child relationships, 
Swift (1964) related the 11 4- performance of lower middle class children to the mobility 
pessimism of their fathers. In a ten per cent random sample of a Local Education 
Authority Division it was found that, within the middle class, the father's dissatisfaction 
with his job and its prospects related significantly to the likelihood of his child's success 
on the 11+. In addition it was found that mobility-pessimism was very dependent 
upon lower middle class membership. In the sample only one out of nine lower middle 


class fathers of successful children did not have ‘high’ mobility-pessimism. 


On the basis of these very clear but necessarily tentative findings, a second ideal-type 
of academically successful family was constructed.* The principal intention behind this 


was to emphasize the weakness of the position which tends to see ‘ the family environment’ 
as a variable which ranges from ' good’ to ' bad? in terms of its capacity to produce 
s of the educational system. This is a logically 


children who are adaptive to the need edu _ This i 
reasonable perspective to hold but it carries with it the danger of implicit assumptions 


about the linearity of relationships between its component elements and educational 
adaptiveness which are not necessarily valid. In this case, research has emphasized the 
Importance of a supportive, * democratic ’ family life which encourages the development of 
Personal confidence and satisfaction with values which are accepted rather than imposed. 
The assumption which tends to follow from this is that the * developmental * environment 


is best at the top and non-existent at the bottom of the social class hierarchy. In this way 
it can be seen to be a stimulus which relates in a linear fashion to need for educational 


achievement and hence educational success. 
„This second ideal-type of academically successful family was one in which mobility- 
Pessimism was high, and discipline was ' traditional’. Commitment to education was 
high ’ but of a very different nature to the high commitment expressed in the ideal-type 
middle class family where it is valued for its liberating qualities for the individual. In- 
Stead (in the light of the ‘ traditional ° discipline ethos) it was seen as a necessary aspect of 
Certificate-collecting which was, in turn, seen to be the major ‘ external demand of Cs 
social environment. One way in which this family differs from the working class fami y 
"€ in the social horizons which the parents hold for their children. „Because d simi- 
larities in work situation and content, and probably of early educational experience, 
the lower middle class parent will have horizons which are closer to those found in the 
remainder of the middle class. He is also likely to understand what is involved in school 


auto wie ild is stimulated in a generally 
ex alternative, that is, to the usual ideal-type of * cultured ' upper-middle class family in which the child is stimul: g ly 
erant fashion to develop his capabilities in many directions. 
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work and will not be burdened by the idea that the people who get into the higher 
classes represent a different sort of person from himself.* 


This all adds up to a very different sort of environment to the stereotypical * educa- 
tionally successful? middle class family. It is also one which cannot logically be placed 
mid-way between skilled working and middle class except on a single specific criterion 
like income. According to the hypothesis, the nearer a family approaches this ideal-type, 
the more likely is their child to be successful in the school. The whole analytical situation 
is then made vastly more complicated when we remember that the hypothesis has been 
framed in terms of two ideal-types, neither of which is likely to exist. Any given family 
will simultaneously go some way towards both ideal-types. However, social class 
analysis can help in ‘ controlling ’ for certain configurations of variables to the extent that 
work-situation, income and education tend to encourage their development. 


Conclusion 

An attempt has been made to present a perspective on the relationship betwee? 
family environment and the need for educational achievement. This is a sociological 
perspective which employs the concept of values as the link between the social environ- 
ment on the one hand and educational motivation on the other. It is suggested that 
research upon the development of educational potential has tended to oversimplify the 
ubtle relationships between the developing personality and its environment. 


However, research and theory which recognized the coherence of the cultural 
environment have suggested some general propositions. The accuracy of these proP 
sitions may not prove to be high, but if British research follows the lead given by American 
workers, away from descriptive and naive correlational studies towards socio-cultural 
analysis, there is real prospect of light. 
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EXAMINATIONS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION- 
STATISTICS AND INFERENCES 
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even though they may call for 
rd to Religious Education the 
ch would eliminate examinations 

SS on the nurture of religious experience. On 
s of religion who believe that examinations give the 
this Paper is twofold rt and a reward for pu 
growth of examinations in eligious Educati trate by available statistics the 
in the subject for it ke lon, from which we may deduce an interest 


S Own sake, a. inati 
E ee ren nd the value of examination qualifications in it; 2. to 
Xperimentation in this field 


The purpose of 


eligious F, cation at “O. numbers of candidates sitting 


' level show a notable 
I951 : 22,497 entered ‘Q> 


girls) out ofa tot 
557 entered * A °> le 


V 
a total entry in all Subjects or 103,803 * (148 boys, 409 girls) out of 
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1955 : 27,664 entered ‘O’ level in R.E. ( i 
: 7 .E. (9,432 boys, 18,232 
9 entry in all subjects of 1,043,864. v: . a aa 
71 entered ‘ A?’ level examinations in R.E. (256 boys, 615 gi 
a total entry in all subjects of 137,867. dile poe 
1960 : 44,097 entered * O ° level examinations i 
> 3 ons in R.E. (14,683 boys, 2 ir 
-— total entry of 1,603,894- sitll nich 
1,984 entered ‘A > level examinations in R.E. (580 boy: irls 
out of a total entry of 143,817- " » uA ES 


1962 : 52,770 entered * O° level examinations in R.E. (18,505 boys, 34,265 girls) 
out of a total entry of 1,832,949- 


2,899 entered * A? level examinatio: 
out of a total entry of 269,710. 


ns in R.E. (832 boys, 2,067 girls) 


the ey 1951 and 1962 the entry in Religious Education rose by about 140% in 
Chitty to this re which is roughly proportionate with the increase in the total 
ation gas eni Religious Education maintained its attraction asan examin- 
‘lone a im this level, and in certain cases attracted more candidates proportionately 
in chord i " subjects with which it may be legitimately compared for the purpose 
teptodune rs example, history, which requires learning ability and the capacity to 
84,858. i a body of factual information, attracted 66,250 candidates in 1951, T 1955 

,858, in 1960 118,671, and in 1962 134,086, an increase of about 100% between 1951 


and : : 
1962. Other subjects of a comparable nature show a similar trend. 


We notice from the figures that the increases are greater amongst girls. But looking 


at the rat n 
€ ratio of girls to boys who were at school at the age of sixteen, the normal age for 


takin ‘ P iE x : h 
g the ‘O?’ level examination, mM relation to the national population, in 1951 the 
irls 37. 796, but in 1962 the com- 


boys ` 
E this age still at school formed 41.2% and the gi 
€ figures were 76.2% boys and 65.396 girls, of the total population, so that it must 
i attractive to boys 


be 
ass SERPO a 
umed that examinations 1n Religious Education have proved more 


tha i 
an to girls at this age. 


a remarkable increase in the number of candidates 
Religious Education, a notable fact when it is remem- 
to intensive specialization. In fact the 

any candidates 


up E figures show 
bered th level examinations in 
eee = the sixth form is usually geared to i speci 
sat the penis level is more striking than at the O^ level. Five times as m i 

xamination in Religious Education in 1962 than in 1951, the increase in the 


nu I ase in 
fo mbere af boys and girls being roughly equal. The comparable figures in history 
proximately a 100% increase. 


rt à 
he same years are 10,230 in 1951 and 20,177 in 1962, aP. 
> level in 195! and 26,414 1n 1962, 


In E . 
n 1 H 
again pum literature 12,923 candidates entered for ‘A 
Just over 100% increase. In neither case is the increase in candidates proportion- 


atel 
Y as great as in Religious Education. In relation to the total entry to all subjects at 


“A? 

eli level, Religious Education attracted 0.54% in 1951 and 1.1% in 1962. Although 

moll Education as an cxamination subject at sixth form level appeals only to a 
rity, this appeal has held its ground and increased during the past decade or so. 
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Levels of performance 

Having established the main trends in the numbers entering for external exami- 
nations in Religious Education during the past ten or more years we may look at the 
level of performance at ‘O’ and ‘A’ level. This is a statistical survey only, and a 
full analysis would require detailed estimates of the examination syllabuses and the 
demands made upon the candidates in different subjects. It may be said, however. 
that the Religious Education examination syllabuses compare favourably with syllabuses 
in other comparable subjects in respect of content and the level of difficulty. In par- 
ticular, the schemes of study and the standards of examinations in Religious Education 
compare favourably with subjects like history, English literature, which require lcarning 
ability and comprehension of meaning, and with mathematics, which requires a measure 
of inductive reasoning ability. 


Turning to the national figures, the table of performance reads as follows: 
1951 : entered at ‘O” level 22,497; passed 52.5% (boys 39.7%, girls 61.5? 
entered at * A” level 557; passed 78.5% (boys 66.995, girls 82.69.) 
1955 : entered at 2 * level 27,644; passed 56.6% (boys 43.2%, girls 63.5?) 
entered at ‘A’ level 871; passed 80.5°, (boys 71.5%, girls 84.2%) 
1960 : entered at ^ B level 44,097; passed 55-8% (boys 44.1%, girls 61. 7^.) 
entered at * A level 1,984; passed 65-4% (boys 55.0%, girls 69. 7%) 
1962 : entered at * O 


A level 52,770; passed 58.49/, (boys 48.7%, girls 63. 6?., 
" l pai. at A’ level 2,025; passed 69.9?, (boys 64.3%, girls 72.1%) 
dinis e nee oe eta saa in the performance of candidates can be claimed 
e e pra e ipia although there is a steady upward trend. It i 
dieu arti bee aie sop e pn of girls has remained steady, although higher 
in the successes re ray marked appreciation from 39.7% in 1951 to 48.7% in 1962 
peep "ioa " X the latter. But the position is very similar in other 
pm p en inl 1951 57-2% were successful in history and 58.6% in 1962: 
g ure in 1951, 59.6% passed, and in 1962 
mE - 1951 Were 57.0% and in 1962 57.2%. 2, 
€ increase in the entry to the * A’ level examination in Religious Education 


between 1951 and 10962 is i 
à ü 02 Is notable from 557 2,025 iati 
in the level of performance from jo. 557 to 2,025, but there has been a depreciation 


ni Ne 3 
: " 5 DASSES i » x REGE S 
serious decline, although it accords with, i n 1951 to 65.4% in 1962. This is & 


ation Awi thes yant, Em es the national tendency over the whole examin- 
* ome attribute the diminution of achievement at the *-\~ 


level to the raising of standards or to the wide range ilitv wi eh; ; 
forms have to deal. How far the nature of the kr et le beer pee rn 
tion, and the pressure of specialization account for this is a matter for fur i ea br “a 
Or to what extent a new approach to sixth form teaching would ^ Pi prar cian 
examination performance in all subjects is a Subject that needs to b eie ps big i 
in the light of changing conditions. It will be noted that the f vine. ave fal 
below that of girls, although the difference is not as great eng * en 
When we compare the performance in some other subjects L ri e O ] level. — 
Religious Education we have the following figures. Whereas in po px n 
candidates passed in Religious Education, in history the fiie was ja cr. ta Bali 
) ‘ 76, In ngs 


58.2%; in mathematics the 
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literatur 
re 76.9% A A 
76.3 and in 7 É 
/0» mathematics 73.395. In 1955 the respective figures were 


Religious i 

gious Educat 05, history A i 

83,95: E es mA history 76.3%, English literature 70.3%, mathematics 

Mio Locke ta n peo qm Education 65.4%: history 71.396: English literature 70.3% 

nathematic: -7%; in 1962 Religious Education 69.9%, history 71 79 English 
/ 4 14.02 í 


literatur 5 
rature 71.5%, mathematics 69.3%. 


Discussion 
No one v 
I ropri i 
wana a a upholds the propriety and value of examinations in Religious Education 
-omplacently before the present figures. The level of failure is far too high 
gh, 
nations in 


as indeed it is i - subj ; 

Religious E E in other subjects, but this poses the question of how far the exami 

Te cale e as at present conceived meet the needs and abilities of the candi- 
selves. ‘This question 15 under active review and requires the serious considera- 


ton a mem of religion. 

ME Rt i MEE 
ub school, what form of examinatio in Beat am d es = ES iene > EL 
vidual a subject as this? f Gr Te M e suited to the nature of so personal and indi- 
fiets, and that ^ " a ranté that religion 15 sustained by a solid body of historical 
Basis of re at 1t 18 possible to examine a candidate s grasp of the factual and historical 
seliglus to ae can we equally fairly and objectively examine his understanding, of 
toda Ll 1s the meaning and nature of religious experience, the relevance of rcligion 
menant cea situation, and the application of religious insights to the contemporary 
is vende Ri ite is examinable in a way that does not violate its essential nature, who 
angie ace o conducting such an examina thou! roducing his own personal 

anding and predispositions? Is an examination t 


tion without intr 

Veini hat requires only factual 
a : ; 
arning, and whose approach is entirely 

ation ? 


ht kind of religious examin- 
To raisc these questions 


academic, the rig 
to relioi . ^ 
" religious examinations. 
On ; Hm 
pon a new phase requiring à 


f we are to pioneer a new approach 


If it is accepted that Religious Education is about to enter 
more educationally congenial approach, and making 


eid use of the processes of learning and the nature of religious experience, considerable 
ught will need to be given to the schemes of examination to be followed. For example, 
et ihien examinable approach to the teaching of the Bible is possible than the traditional 
ad x pace and historical study? How far can Justice be done by the individual 
taba. emer experiences of religion 1n any scheme of examination? A religion is to 
disci i an ‘open’ subject m school, engaging pupils in dialogue with other school 

plines, and with the living heir own life and experience, how far can such 


develo i jssues of t cir € ; 
pment be represented in any examination scheme? 
—: "um the foregoing statistics we may deduce à ee 
interest f examination, and we may : that the su ject ap 
take * or its own sake, and not as à soft option , the pioneering ; 
n n demands upon workers in this ficld. In a us 
mise oe system that will serve the aims of Religious Education, wht 
porary thinking about the content and me 


do thod of religious teac 
p 5$ not violate the contribution of religion to the full developmen 
crsonality. 


at this time is important i 


and slowly growing interest in 
peals to the students’ 
of the next stages will 
we shall need an 
ch is in line with 
hing, and which 
t of the child’s 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF EVALUATING i.t.a. 
A SECOND EXPERIMENT 


by Jonn Downe and BARBARA Jowzs* 
Reading Research Unit, University of. London Institute of Education 


Introduction 


* Almost invariably in a scientific investigation, when one sets out to 
confirm or confute some plausible theory, the result is seldom the 
plain straightforward “ Yes” or 


results are the discoveries made by the w 
unforeseen, nearly always emerge : 
vividly brought to light.” 

Thus Burt (1962) wrote about the Initial Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.) experiment when 
it began in 196r. Now, four years later, we at the Reading Research Unit are in the 
thick of the i new problems > whi icted, and our first really detailed report on 
eparation. 
hile ‘ticles have been written on the i.t.a. research, 
some favouring 1.t.a., others against the new writing-system devised by Sir James Pitman 
i arch Unit urged caution until more 
» educators should defer 
in our schools, Sometimes, ho 
cautious have themselves displayed 
misconceptions which may have bee: 


have suggested that teachers should be 
a lack of caution. This Paper attempts to clear up 

ticle in this 
journal. It also includes a report REM ueni: acidi 


s y periment with it.a. which we began in 
1963, in an attempt to extend control over certain incidental variables including some of 


Problems of evaluating i.t.a, 
The title and purpor s articl be 
* Approaching i.t.a. Results with Caution * y ias EA. bg pei. pede: 


repeatedly in our earlier publication: 
that: 


;.* view we endorse and have expressed 
1.ta. research.t We agree with Gans (1964) 


arrant the extravagant claims that are being 
and longitudi 


nal evaluation which yields reliable 
$ Permanent place in the teaching of reading ’. 


eading Research Unit, for critically 
ese Persons have been freely incor- 


ie » Elementary English, May 1965, pp, 492-501. 
ul d ae Pr 
ached à Point at which final aus ast Year, we said SPs) we must be MIL edge 
rding the use of ita." a puldeahGomedacs 


n5 about i.t.a. * 
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y the Reading Research 


This * b 
roada itudi i i 
and longitudinal evaluation ° is being conducted b 
gun in September 1961 


Unit, and th 
is currently i first definitive report of the large-scale experiment be 
— SILD prepared for publication. 
it Is : 
dren after the Sallam Sa t publish a similar report on the attainments of the same chil- 
are available ai Bs er from i.t.a. to traditional orthography (t.o.). Until these reports 
findings. Even ten ars can be regarded as based on adequate empirical research 
hen there will undoubtedly be many unanswered questions. 


* sober appraisal of what the results of this 


As S , 
outhgate very properly points out, 
perimental design 


Project 
may mean’ i 
an > verv : á 
is very dificult when a detailed account of the ex 


and the a 
actual proc , 2 N 
al procedure followed by the experimenters has not yet been published . 


Sucl 
nan acco 
unt E saa i 
of the design and method of the main1.t.a. experiment (not only what was 
t of the report to be published in 


attempt 

1966." Ted actually happened) will form a par 

Several Wesce the absence of such a full report which has led Southgate to make 

Before dis commente on the design and execution of our experiment. 

Work used p owes these, however, we should examine the unusual conceptual frame- 
elieves um h outhgate in her discussion of the various motivating forces which she 
S well as th i influenced the results of the main experiment begun with ita. in 1961. 

Possible sour 2 Hawthorne Effect > Southgate suggests that we should consider other 

9f visitors ves of bias in reading experiments including the ‘ Reading Drive > the effects 

the experimental classes, and publicity for i.t.a. 
hat idiosyncratic: ‘ the main factor 

ffects of what might be termed a 


theate’s 
gate's concept of a * reading 
extremely potent force’. + 


ountino fi 
orresultsi : : 
, drive’ in E results in the experimental classes] is the € 
reading dri € teaching of reading 
ve^ i Fe : js : 
is described in Southgate’s article as follov 


[ace 
s . 


h the teaching ofa 


e children who are 
ied by an 


‘ 

sn oie is basically a ne ion throug 
cline hes €: in the teacher and 
deinen rar bon its waves of enthusiasm. dde Powe byan 
improvem interest, motivation and application Y vitabty trea 
ir com ur ent in attainments. A reading driv! vinum, Masi 
or head t combination of many ingredients. These may inc a a oid 
library, cacher, a new scheme or method, new books, new Th 
and alike esting, recording, regrouping OT cross classification 

tech This is 4 scussion groups for teachers *. f 

ml bid ant use of ‘ drive’ and differs from the use of the wo 

- Mni ogical sense—e.g- 4 hunger drive. - sideration as à 

neat ‘ us concept of reading drive W gs 

int e leen. variable >in reading research 

to qi gate. But to determine the relative potenc 

instead of using a vague umbrella term it 


by 


erentj 
late i: E " 
oris; ® her di the various motivational factors present ins dem 
. rtain 
dard lta iscussion of reading drive Southgate comments mo a judgement 
“a. experi :udice Ta s 
" inet Tue comments Ta pues ctuall done in the course o 
a 


Sy a 
re ba, a à 
sed upon an inaccurate picture 
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ourexperiment. Forexample, Southgate claims that * The provision of equipment ien 
for expend and control classes °, and suggests that this difference entirely favoure 
the experimental group: * The experimental classes have been supplied with complete new 


i i 7 i in i.t.2 hey have 
Janet and John schemes, including supplementary apparatus, all printed ini.t.a. They 
also received stocks of new books for the book corners °. 


The truth about the provision of books and other materials to experimental ees 
control classes in our main experiment is more complex than this. The Field aom 
ment'* approach which has been followed in our first main experiment requires 3 
maintenance of cveryday-life conditions as far as is possible within the limits imposed | y 
the need for control of variables. In order to keep close to the real-life classroom situation 
of Britain it was decided to use the Janet and John series—the most popular series of basic 
readers in this country. The experimental classes had their Janet and John books printed 
in i.t.a. while the control classes continued to use Janet and John books in traditional ortho- 
graphy (t.o.). In addition to the basic readers the various items of teaching apparatus 
published with this series were also produced in i.t.a. for the experimental classes.t 


In British infants’ schools much em 
Corner or classroom library, 
conditions were to be repres 
necessary to produce many 
the matching of the conditi 
experiment. The children 
shortage of supply of i.t.a. n 
properly produced i.t.a. bo 
Reading Research Unit du 


original t.o. printed pages. The effect of this * 


books were new and fresh in the expe as in only some of the control 
classes were the t.o. Janet and John Thus many control schools 
continued working with used copies of the t.o. Janet and John books. It is possible, to 
some extent at least, that these differences have balanced out. The i.t.a. classes had new 
and fresh basic readers but suffered from à restricted choice of Book Corner materials; 
; ‘ paste-in? variety. The t.o. classes often had 
copies of the basal readers but had a much wider selection of materials for the Book 


In accordance with our aim to m 
other aspects of the child's environ 
normal conditions in the experime 
children learning i.t.a. from their n 
classroom normally used reference 
the cost, these remained in the cl 


ake a * Field Experiment ° approach, we considered 
ment in respect of books. In order not to disturb 
ntal group it was decided not to attempt to isolate 
ormal t.o. environment. If the teacher in the infants 
books which could not be produced in i.t.a. because ° 
assroom in their normal t.o. edition. Also, of course» 


*The * Field Experiment’ developed from Lewin's (1951) pro E i 
permit us to do real experiments within existing “nature us me shall have also to develop research techniques that will 
tWe wish to acknowledge the generou: 


s way in which Mr. Mackenzie. äi " " 
co-operated with us in this respect. ackenzie-Wood, Chairman of the Publishers, Messrs. James Nisbet & CO-» 
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children in the i.t.a. classes continued to meet t.o. at home and in the streets. From the 
p I a pes early learning stage the i.t.a. children were thus at a disadvantage 
ret wi hey E nar have their classroom experiences reinforced to the same extent by 
eie es with printed English outside school. To offset this in some degree, i.t.a. 
ape e ware made available outside school for the experimental group in two ways. 
ic libraries in the locality kept a stock of i.t.a. books and head-teachers arranged for 
parents to buy i.t.a. books for their children's birthdays and for Christmas. E 


ti then, the difference between the experimental group and the control 
S ot one of a pure contrast between the former using i.t.a. materials and the 
latter using to. materials. Actually the situation was that the experimental group had 
experience of both i.t.a. and t.o. while the control group’s experience was limited to t.0. 

_ Probably the experimental group's experience of both i.t.a. and t.o. may have had an 
Ch apis cffect on these children's ability to transfer from i.t.a. to t.o. at the later stage, 
but in judging the results of the carlier phase when the experimental group was using the 
i.ta. basic series and being tested on i.a. tests, it must be taken into account that in the 
t e it.a. children seem likely to have been at a 
disadvantage in terms of frequency of exposure to the letter and word forms they were 
learning. By the third year (1963), when over à hundred experimental j.t.a. schools had 


entered the research, the i.t.a. book situation had improved. Now, in 1965, a much 
greater variety of books is available in i.t.a. and it would be possible to provide a more 
adequate i.t.a. book environment for an experimental group (see, for example, the National 

in evaluating our main i.t.a. experiment it 


Book League's* list of i.t.a. books). However, m ev 
must be remembered that supplies of i.t.a. books in 1961 and 1962 were very limited and 
Certainly it is misleading to 


improvization of the kind described above was necessary. A 
suggest that the i.t.a. classes had a definite advantage 1n respect ofthe quality or quanüty of 


books available. 
A second issue raised in Southgate's article is the degree of success achieved in our 
unusual attempt to control the Hawthorne Effect in our main experiment. She states that 
The experimental group teachers attend regular monthly meetings to consider problems 
P H o P ar 
and discuss progress’, but * Few refresher courses have been provided for teachers in 
o " , 


Q ^ : 5 " , 
"ontrol schools nor have “ regular meetings been usual ’. 


Since i.La. was a highly novel approach, 


ane misgiving to teachers and parents as W ) i 
elt bound to keep a close watch on developments to safeguard the interests of the children. 


We tried, therefore, to hold meetings of the teachers of the 1.0.2. experimental classes as 


often as possible at first in order to bring out in discussion any difficulties which they were 
s turned out to be chiefly concerned with such matters as 


experiencing, a oM 

delays in "oor enn These meetings of the experimental group teachers 
Were conducted byà member of the Reading Research Unit and were generally held after 
school at a local centre. In 1961-62 when there were teething troubles m the administra- 
tion of the experiment “the experimental group teachers had the opportunity of attending 
Seven such meetings. Jn 1962-63; when the majority of schools in our research. began the 


first two years of our initial experiment th 


some features of which were a source of 
ell as the experimenters 1n 1961, we 


ble from the National Book League, 


Teacher and the child. Av? 


Natio 
VARIRNAL Book Leacur, (063). — hf Books for the 
narle Street, London, W.1- 
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first vear of their experimentation, the initial problems had been cleared up. It was, 
therefore, not necessary to meet so frequently and only three meetings were held. Since 
then not more than two meetings each year have been provided. 


In the design of this initial experiment it was recognized that while these mectings 
would be essential for the teachers using i.t.a., at the same time they might increase the 
Hawthorne Effect in this group although, of course, the importance of the Hawthorne 
Effect has yet to be demonstrated in educationalresearch. Therefore, it was proposed that 
meetings of the control school teachers should also be held in an attempt to induce a 
similar increase in Hawthorne Effect (if any) in this group. It seems probable that these 
meetings of control group teachers have not been wholly matched in quality with those of 
the teachers using i.a. The purpose was obviously different. We tried, however, to 
show our concern for the teaching of reading in the control schools where t.o. was being 
used as usual. Each year a training college lecturer seconded to the Unit was given res- 
ponsibility to meet this need to show special interest in the teachers in the control schools. 
Sometimes an outside speaker well-known as an expert in infants’ school teaching methods 
was engaged to give an address followed by discussion. Sometimes the secondary training 
college lecturer conducted the meeting alone. For example, one series of control group 
meetings included an exhibition ofthe latest t.o. books and teaching apparatus for reading 
at the infants’ school level, a lecture from the seconded training college lecturer and 
a discussion of children's books by the control group teachers. 


These control group meetings were sometimes held in the afternoon, and in some cases 
lasted longer than the experimental group meetings. It seems inappropriate to attempt 
to compare these mectings of the two groups in terms of hours and minutes, but for the 
record we note that control mectings were held by the seconded training college lecturer on 
average twice each year, although these arrangements have not been uniformly successful. 
It seems fair, however, to suggest that although the experimental group leaders met rather 
more frequently, a reasonable demonstration of our interest in the work of the teachers in 
the control group was in fact provided. 

After our main experiment had begun in 1961 we recognized that it would not be 
possible to control all of the many important factors in the experimental situation. We 
became concerned about two of the possible motivating influences noted by Southgate, 
i.e. visitors and publicity. Southgate comments that * If equality of visitors and publicity 
was actually aimed at for experimental and control schools, it is doubtful whether this was 
achieved’. With this we agree, but it cannot be assumed that the presence of visitors is a 
tonic for teachers and children which automatically produces improvement in reuding, 
because it could equally be a source of distraction and interference in the learning situation. 


Large-scale experiments conducted in the normal social setting involve many complex 
problems of design, analysis and interpretation. These problems arise from the doming 
of the educational situation in which there are many factors which are cither esent to 
affect attainment or which arc believed to do so. Before giving a report on our second 


experiment we should first consider the incidental variables in research in ita. By 


* incidental variables? we mean all those factors which may affect reading attainment, 


other than the one being studied. We may distinguish between those incidental variables 
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which are a normal part of the educational situation and those which are associated with 


the experiment. 
The first group includes, for instance, intelligence and home backgroundofthe pupils, 
he second group of incidental 


teacher ability, methods of teaching and class size. T 
t itself or from incidental 


variables includes all those which arise from the experimen 
circumstances surrounding the experiment and which may produce motivational effects 
Such * extrinsic ° motivational effects 


not normally a part of the educational situation. 
would not persist when the experiment and its surrounding circumstances cease to operate, 
and so are not a normal part of the educational situation. 

The Hawthorne Effect, to which reference has already been made, falls within this 
second group. ‘ Hawthorne Effect? may be defined as an improvement in performance 
consequent upon participation in an experiment and independent of any other factors. 
It is presumed to be mediated by motivational changes. In our research in Ley 
experimental and control groups both participate in the experiment, and insofar as both 
have been treated in the same way, there is no reason to suppose that there are any differ- 


ential Hawthorne Effects. 
_ However, it is possible 
in the i.t.a. experiment. T 


that other extrinsic motivational effects have been produced 
he launching of the i.t.a. research required the simultaneous 


introduction of a new writing-system, and this innovation aroused considerable interest 
in the press, on television and "in educational circles. These two factors, newness and 
public interest, could have had an effect on the performance of the experimental children, 
operating through changes in their own level of motivation or, more likely, through that 
of their teachers and/or families. There may also have been * compensating ° effects on 


the control gr 
group. 
extrinsic effects arising from newness and 


er laboratory conditions, 
he educational researcher. It has been 


Except perhaps und 
public interest are virtually outside the control of t : 
ild be controlled by adding a second experimental group 


suggested that these factors cou 

using a second new medium or method, but it is doubtful if another new method would be 

equal to i.t.a. either in terms of perceived newness or the amount of public interest aroused. 

Probably the only way in which further information could be obtained on this point would 

be to study results obtained over time—not the usual kind of longitudinal study of pupils 
24 3 


but a longitudinal study of groups of children entering the experiment in successive r » 
that the initial enthusiasm which it 1s claimed is aroused PY 


it being plausible to assume i 
newness and public interest is likely to diminish to vanishing point over the years. : 
In our original and main experiment begun in 1961 it is important to ed ane 8 at 
we have not had a free hand. We have always been dependent on teachers vo aptes! " 
to join the experimental and control groups. At the beginning of the first ae E 
1961, the numbers of volunteers were small and as we were unable to use = om ——— 
procedures, we attempted to establish experimental and control groups owe on ate 
on certain school variables, which could be measured easily, 1.€- size; url ek om 
type of organization, pupil/teacher ratio, minimum age on entry, SOCIO 
of the catchment area, and facilities of the school building. f 
We also attempted to match the two groups on certain pupi 
social class (as defined by father’s occupation), Raven's Matrices scor 


] variables; age, sex» 
e, Crichton Vocabu- 
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laryscore. Allofthe pupils were new entrants and they comprised the entite intake v 
particular term or particular year depending on the size of the school. t ene 
pupils began to learn to read with i.t.a., and control pupils with t.o. As we hay e 3 ica 
earlier in this paper, we tried to give equal attention to teachers and pupils in both groups; 
visiting schools of both types and holding research meetings for teachers in both groups, 
although our attempts were not entirely successful. 


In brief, we were able to control or measure many ofthe variables which are a normal 
part of the educational situation. Others, including teacher variables and the less easily 
measured school variables, were not taken fully into account. Due to constraints beyond 
our control, we were unable to make any systematic assessment of teachers’ attitudes or to 
deal very effectively with changes of attitude arising from certain extrinsic variables. 


Aims and designs of the second experiment with i.t.a, 


Our concern about the differences in the experiences of experimental and control 
groups and the lack of control over the teacher variable led us to launch a second i.t.a. 
experiment in September 1963. This second i.t.a. ex 
incidental variables more rigorously than the earlier study had done. According to the 
design of this second i.t.a. experiment each participating school was to contain one exper!- 


ance, pupils were to be allocated 
randomly to these two classes, holding sex and age distributions constant. The two class 


responsibility for teaching reading to both cl 
with t.o., using the same methods and givin 
reading with both classes. Both groups 


asses, to one class with i.t.a., and to the other 
g the same amount of time to the teaching o! 
used the same series of basic readers. The 
1e control classes used Janet and Johu 
do some reading work incidental to 
Was to deal with activities directly 
and writing skills. Both teachers were to 
broad terms, with that done with the other 


s 4 € teachers should change classes frequently. 
daily intervals being the largest that could be tolerated, 


specific towards the development of reading 
keep the work done with one class parallel, in 


and more general aspects of teaching ability Pon personality factors, are also 
controlled. Interactions between teacher and social group (class) are not controlled, nor 
are variables which are necessarily related to the writing-system, It may be that some 
teachers do best with i.t.a. while others get better results with t.o., or that a given teacher 
finds one class of children easier to teach than another. Neither of these possibilities is 
taken into account in the design. However, it seems unlikely that either of these effects 
would be as large as the general factor of ability to teach reading. In other words, a good 
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teacher is likely to do well with either i.t.a. or t.o., though she may do relatively better with 
one than the other. It seems possible the teachers who have used i.t.a., after having been 
trained to do so, may show a general improvement in their performance as teachers of 
reading even when using t.o. However, the design of our second experiment ensures 
against a bias arising in this way also. 

. On the basis of this plan sixteen headteachers* agreed, presumably after consultation 
with their teachers, to take part in the experiment and to allow all of their 1963/64 entrants 
to participate. Over the whole school year this yielded a sample of 548 experimental and 
554 control pupils, excluding those who left before the end of the first term. 


, In practice there have been some deviations from the original plan as far as the teacher 
be nin is concerned. From the beginning we doubted that we should be able to find 
eachers who would adopt a procedure which flew in the face of current infant school 
m i Once we had recruited sufficient volunteers it soon became clear that it would 
icult to maintain control of the teacher variable as rigorously as had been intended. 
Preliminary discussions with headteachers confirmed our own opinion that it would 
be necessary to delay the 50/50 pattern of sharing teachers until the pupils had settled in 
school. The decision as to when the 50/50 pattern should be put into operation had to be 
left to headteachers. In some cases this happened within a few days of the beginning of 
term, but at the other extreme two schools took six weeks to implement the 50/50 plan 
completely. 

In addition, other circumstances and events such as 
research teachers and festivities have led to the suspension of the 50/50 patt 
periods of time. Many of the teachers have expressed a dislike of moving 
to another and it is probably this rather than any other reason which has 
some of the schools. 

Figure 1 shows the extent to which the schools were able to maintain the 50/50 pattern 
of sharing teachers during the period with which this report is concerned (September 63- 
March 65). The information needed to calculate the actual ratios was obtained from the 
teachers who made retrospective estimates for the first year and who have completed daily 
timetables from September 1964 onwards. The ratios are averaged over the whole period. 


shortage of staff, absence of 
ern for varying 
from one class 
led to lapses in 


Figure x 
Actual Ratio (September 63 - March 65) 


poorer than 
50/50 45/55 40/60 dius 


D 
o 


i) 
jte] 


No. of schools 


eration of the L E.A.s and headteachers 


*The Reading Research Unit wishes to express its appreciation of the help and co-oP' 
involved in the experiment. 
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The three schools in which the reading teacher spent more than 60% of the time with 
one class and less than 40% with the other have been eliminated from the following 
analysis. The rest of this report refers only to the remaining thirteen schools. 


Another point which was conceded in some schools was that for administrative 
purposes each teacher should be associated with only one clas. In practice this has ond 
that a particular teacher always spends the first period of the day (usually about fi teen 
minutes) with one class and never with the other. During this period she takes registration 
and deals with other business. This procedure has been adopted by four of the thirteen 
schools. This has not been taken into account in the calculation of the ratios shown 
in Figure 1. 

It seems possible that departures fr 
original design may have favoured 
schools where an imbalance existed it 


with the experimental class, and in those cases where one teacher became associated with 


one class for administrative Purposes it was always the reading teacher who became so 
associated with the experimental class. 


sign was intended to control, no signi- 
total experimental and control groups have been found on 
any of the following pupil variables: age, sex, social class (as defined by father’s occupation), 
intelligence, vocabulary, measured as in the earlier project. Indeed, the distributions of 
control and experimental groups on all of these variables were very similar, as one would 
have expected. i 


Each teacher had been asked $ ds of teaching and to give the 
same amount of time to the teachi i 
and in her control class. They were frequently reminde 
with this request. Five out of twelve te s said that they did phonic work earlier with 
the i.t.a. class than with the t.o. class, but this 


Care was taken to accommodate 
with comparable facilities and to avoi 
a shortage of i.t.a. books was experi 
libraries stocked i.t.a. books and par 
readily available outside school tha; 
materials the t.o. classes appea 


parallel experimental and control classes in rooms 
d similar class libraries, However, in three schools 
enced during the first half term, Although public 
ents were able to buy them, in general they were less 


n t.o. books were, Thus with regard to the supply of 
r to have had an advantage. 


It had been suggested to us that t 


: Í he results might be conta 
children were exposed to i.t.a. accidenta 


: minated if the control 
lly as migh 


t happen when experimental and con- 
sequently headteachers were asked to 


experimental classrooms as little as possible. According 
ppened very occasionally. 


trol classes are situated in the same school. Con 
allow control children to enter 
to the teachers this has only ha 


n Among these were two from one 
‘© questionnaire responses w. btained from the remaining two 


S A S 3 . 
m w eem taken to reduce the differential operation of possible sources of motivation. 
nos s trenn to hold meetings for parents of experimental pupils to explain i.t.a. 
eer ree $ meetings were held for the parents of control pupils. Headteachers were 
NA Eds 3 close the doors to visitors as far as possible and to make sure that those who 
een oe a — were made to visit control as well as experimental classes. It is 
vides t dece is does not guarantee that equal interest, approval, etc. was shown by 
: ses, any more than our meeting i 
Qu. tele quist a tings for parents ensure comparable attitudes 
d to be much concerned with the problems of 


Outside agencies cannot be expecte 
cussed on i.t.a. and the activi- 


uns genas yan i. their interest has generally been fo 
Wa wera, eon ut classes. This is true of articles in the national and local press. 
participating n this ins e 3 a large extent to prevent publicity for the schools actually 
been biongkt eon Un experiment. But incidents which we did not anticipate have 
eae ned alice pude sium For instance, at the end of the first year headteachers 
opinions wheat i nowledge or consent, a mailed questionnaire concerning their 
i.t.a., which was heavily biased towards answers favourable to 1.t.a. 

dis eie ks d p motivational effects operating through the teachers are concerned, 
ital bi different arem. as compared with the earlier main experiment of 1961, presents a 
ies sree e auriax in which such effects might be felt. Whereas in the first project 
id eee al an control teachers were usually working in different schools, generally 

ing into contact with one another, in the second project the role of experimental 


teac aaf 
her and that of control teacher are combined in one person- 


ciim medie arrangement effectively controls the factor d teacher ability there are 
büthsthe : i e consequences which need to be considered. W hen the same teacher takes 
mear oaen] i.t.a. class and the control t.o. class, she is able to make immediate 
erra b Ons of the progress of the two classes she is teaching. If i.t.a. does permit an 
ae e a spiral motivational effect may occur. Quicker progress in the ita. 
Furth ay produce positive attitudes in the teacher which enhance her work with i.t.a. 

ermore, she may become pessimistic about t.o., with a possible negative influence on 


her work in the control class. 
completed by the 


ce on this question is available from the questionnaires 
Nine out of twelve reading teachers said, in retrospect 
that, at the beginning ofthe experiment, they were of the opinion that i.t.a. would bc better 
than to. Two thought t.o. would be better and one said she had formed no opinion. 

Better? was taken to mean that the children would learn to read in t.0. more easily. 
Seven out of twelve teachers said that they had preferred teaching with 1.t.a. One had 
preferred teaching with t.o. and four had no preference. Both of these items indicate that 
the majority of the teachers were biased in favour of the experimental i.a. group, by the 


end of the first year, if not earlier. 
achers said that quite apar 
aching the experimental i.t. 


of children rather than fora p 
rs to exist 


Some eviden 
teachers at the end of the first year. 


t from their preference for the 
a. class. In other words, this 
articular writing-system. 
here is probably related 


m out of the twelve te 
Stale dE they preferred te 
ence is for a particular grouP 

Wo teachers had no preference. The bias which appea 
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to the special association which grew up between reading teachers and experimental ita. 
classes which was described earlier. Nine of the teachers said that apart from their writing- 
system preferences, they found the experimental class easier to work with. Two had no 
preferences and one found the control class easier. 


In an effort to counteract such expected preferences, teachers were reminded often 
of the need to give the two classes equal treatment and they may have succeeded in keeping 
their preferences covert. In considering this problem one should also take into account 
the possibility that any increase in motivation engendered by the i.t.a. teaching situation 
might spill over to the other in t.o. This seems to be true also of any improvement in 


teaching technique due, for example, to improved knowledge of the structure of English 
through experience with i.t.a. 


'The testing programme of this second experiment was the same as that used in the 
original main project. AIl of the testing was done by testers employed for that purpose. 
"Testers were trained to give all tests, other than the Schonell Graded Word Reading Test 
for which they received mailed instructions only. The same tester tested both i.t.a. and 
t.o. groups within one school and the testing schedule was balanced to control time factors. 

The chief object of the Readin 
mine whether t.o. is an im 


system. To test the hypothesis that t.o. is a cause 
necessary to compare i.t.a. attainments with t.o. attainments. Therefore the pupils in the 
experimental group are tested in reading the i.t.a. which they are learning, and their 
results are compared with those obtained from testing in t.o. the control group pupils 


who are learning to read with t.o. This applied to the first three tests given (Schonell 
Graded Word Reading Test, given twice, and the 3 


Form C). Neale Analysis of Reading Ability, 


: : à A ; Although the chief concern in all our research 
on i.t.a. is the comparison of i.t.a, attainments of children learning to read with i.t.a. with 


1 1 t.o., we have also to investigate the practical 
problem of transfer from i.t.a. to t.o. when children have begun withi.t.a. The Neale tests 
in Form A represent a measure of the effectiv 


: : cness of transfer from i.t.a. to t.o. in the 
experimental group. However, this measure is clearly premature because one month 
before the test was given only 17% of the experi 


: mental i.t.a. erou had been transferred 
by their teachers to t.o. reading materials but th rl 


This study had not yet progressed far enough to provide useful data on this second 
question. 


Results of the second experiment 


Results for the September entrants onl 
1964 entrants have been tested and their res 
Table I summarizes the results of 
were used, the ordinary t.o. versions 


Y are available as yet, January and April 
ults will be analysed later. 


reading tests in which p 
being used with the co 


arallel versions of the tests 
ntrol groups and an i.t.a- 


IIO 


headin, AMD — groups. Table Il shows results on the Neale Analysis of 
eres md dev : when the ordinary t.o. version was used with both groups of 
ec . wo tables give the mean scores of experimental and control groups 
in each school and the /-values obtained when these means are compared. 

s considered, the scores were markedly skewed due to the 
(ch deci citi pr ho were far superior to the rest. (Such skewness 
Pe Xp when tests are used at the bottom of the age range for which they are 
ed.) The mean, therefore, tends to be higher than the median value (i.e. more 

than half the children in each group lie below the mean value shown) and, in cases where 
Far Proportions of superior children are not balanced, the variances differ. To render the 
nei _ comparable and to correct for skewness, it was, therefore, necessary in such 
pment ya logarithmic transformation to the raw scores. This procedure makes the 
a samples statistically comparable, and enables the resulting t-values to be aggregat- 


ed by a method outlined by Hald (1952). 
that it takes account of the direction of 


The essential feature of Hald’s procedure is 
formance of the experimental children 


differences. It therefore inquires whether the per! 
is, on the whole, superior to that of the control children and having regard to the fact that 


some of the comparisons favour i.t.a. whereas others point in the opposite direction. The 
resulting test statistic is referred to a z-table of percentage points of the normal distribution. 


As Table I shows, the z-value exceeds the 19%, level of significance in favour of i.t.a. on 


all of the tests appearing in this table: 


In many of the group: 
presence of small sub-groups of children w. 


1. Schonell (first) p<-o! 
2. Schonell (second) p.000! 
3. Neale C Accuracy p<.0001 
4. Neale C Rate p«.o! 
5. Neale C Comprehension p<.0! 
parisons that show the 


We conclude that, despite the conflicting evidence contributed by some con 


control children to be superior, the balance of statistical evidence is signi 
ita. It need hardly be said that further investigations are required to elucidate the 


factors underlying the variation of differences between experimental and control groups 
and such investigation is currently under way. In this context, it should be noted that 
despite the similarity of the total experimental and control groups as far as pupil variables 
are concerned, differences on these variables may exist between the groups within schools. 


the performances of the control group is superior to that of the 
arison is slightly, though not 


Table II and the overall comp à 
However, as indicated earlier, results on this test cannot be 
| children after transfer 


-formance of the experimenta i i 
sferred to t.o. by their teachers at the time of testing. 


ficantly in favour of 


More cases in which 
experimental group appear in 
significantly, in favour of t.0. 
regarded as fair estimate of the per 
since only 17% of them had been tran 


second study 
The chief trends which appear in the results of the second ex] 
those found in the original experiment. Pupils beginning with ita 


Discussion of results from the 
periment are similar to 


make more rapid 
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'OgTess and achiev i N al gni * in 

prog E à hieve superior word recog ition, speed and comprehension scores* i 

reading i.t.a. than do pupils lear readi ith t. ever, the re: ults obtaine 
S pup: mng andr ading with t.o. However, tł S obtained 


in this second y ar identi 
study are by no means identical with previously analysed results from the 


original ita X i i i V Vi 
. experiment which began in 1061. Ne have found that, in general the 
2 2 
f the second experiment are 


differ ; i 

d vera € the experimental and control groups © 

Tin in " : between the experimental and control groups of the original experiment 
s e experimental group of the second experiment tend to be lower than 


the scores of t xperi i 
odia ins experimental group of the original experiment. Preliminary analysis 
g at the same is true, though to a smaller extent, of the comparison between the 


two contr r 3 
M m EE. Space does not permit us to make a detailed comparison of the two 
ults in this article but this will be made in the Report to be published in 1966. 


osed as to why the superiority of the i.t.a. results 


ere in the original experiment. 
periments? Only the age 


i E Ferrer re some questions may be p 
is second study are less marked than they w 


G R 
) Eds per differences between the samples of the two ex 

on utions appear to vary but unless there is a very marked interaction between 
iting-system and age, so that older children benefit more from i.t.a., this factor 


a 5 
lone could not account for the difference between the results of the first and second 
in the teachers’ attitudes 


experiment. 
(ii) Are there any differences between the two experiments 1 
em the teaching of reading and its place in the infant school curriculum? 
ere may be a tendency amongst the teachers in the second project to take a 
and to be in less of a hurry to get their pupils 
Insofar as the difference between the two 


broader view of the educational process 
started on this one of the three R's. 

the two control groups appears to decrease as 
port this hypothesis. 


— cen groups and that between 
the testing programme proceeds, the results sup 
he teachers? attitudes to 
ous about the effects of 


UH) Ar j i i 
(iii) Are there any differences between the two experiments In t 


ita.? Were the teachers in the first experiment more anxi 


i.t.a. and did they, therefore, take their pupils on faster? 
Itis particularly notable that only 1796 of the i.t.a. group h 
time of the first test in t.o. in the second experiment whercas the proportion was 40% 
in the first twenty schools to experiment with ita.in the 1961 project. We have 
noticed an increasingly relaxed attitude towards the transfer stage 25 the use of i.t.a. 
has spread and teachers have become more familiar with the notion of transfer of 


reading from i.t.a. to t.0- 


(v) Have other incidental variables, such as teacher co 
publicity and the less casily measurable pupil and school vari 
favour of the experimental i.La. group in the original project been brought under 
more rigorous control in this second study as was intended : 


Jar and disturbing that rea! 
an it would be under normal condition: 


ad been transferred at the 


mpetence, visitor effects, local 
iables, which acted in 


ding achievement, in 
s? Some 


(v) Is the 50/50 arrangement 50 unpopu 
both i.t.a_ and t.o. classes, is lower th 


upper limit on the comprehension score. Therefore the 


ccuracy score sets an 
res. 


d comprehension sco 


*In ti i: 
he Neale Analysis of Reading Ability the 2 


childr r 
en have more opportunity to achieve hig! 
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of the teachers taking part in the second experiment believe that this is so. If this 
is true, although the comparison between the two media within the framework of 
the experiment is not invalidated, generalization of the results 


and comparison with 
those of the original experiment becomes problematic. 
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SCHOOL REFUSAL 


by Marcery G. Cooper 


Institute of Education, University of Durham 


OMPU 
À UA aan at school for children, first made law in the Education 
amid s. sy onp well established in this country. Responsibility for the 
NE. : s ie is placed upon the parents, the child being prepared for 
sm. diae ios : ing the commitment. For the majority, adjustment to school is 
erue a g marred only by the odd difficulty or discomfort. For others occa- 
i m edom = possible tolerance of the authoritarian pattern—Tom Sawyer 
ae wa min A ies least the secret wishes of countless small boys. Some child- 
sen Popdiey al cres in ! aving parents who are negligent and careless about the need for 
etal eee pe 1 — Truancy in its mild forms is viewed as an aberration in the 
Scand teal Teure „attendance and Welfare Officers, through close attention to 
al cases, keep the incidence as lowas 1%. Onlya small minority of cases remains 


persistent. 
Morc recently, interest has focussed on a particula 


refusi S | 
eie iced leave home or running away from “dhyan 
dide ly becoming involved in consistently long periods of absence. Trrational fear and 
E . : : i 

y make school an intolerable place and refusal to attend appears to have a phobic 


quality. Such children, suffering from * school phobia ’, are now seen to be in need of 
psychological help. 


- Thus, investigation i 
attendance at school, know 


r category of non-attender—children 
order to seck refuge with the mother, 


lem arising from unlawful non- 
ned with: 

absenting themselves with or 
lor social reasons; 


tional maladjust- 


nto the full extent of the prob 
m as School Refusal, is concer’ 


1. truants, either spasmodic or persistent, 
ir parents, for persona 


without the knowledge of thei 
2. school phobics, whose absence is the result of an emo 
ment known as school phobia. 
truant m inevitably, have been found to overlap pup 
otder to a present many symptons of maladjustment? truant may ist cn in 
Further sustain truancy and become delinquent—and there is great difficulty in diagnosis. 
Séhg] n liaison among the child helping agencies —the c 
bodies clfare, School Psychological and Child Guidance Servi 
than € A child may pass through the hands ot 5 
the cmi the concern of one, and treatment may lose its continuity. 
of = B lem is hampered because of wide variations 1n diagnostic app" 
reatment, and the lack of consistently detailed records. 


The two broad categorics, 


ces, an 
f several officers rather 
Investigation into 


aisal, closed avenues 


attempted to explain truancy 


Earl . 
y investigations 
ctivity and denial 


ably that of Kline in 1897; 
* a rebellion against $ 


T H A . : 
he carliest investigations, not 
g uppressed a 


binc? qui A 
aking it with a migratory impulse, 
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of free out-doorlife?. Such a simple diagnosis, however, could not account for the inex- 
plicable urges of non-conformity which characterized the behaviour. In 1915 Healy 
produced evidence to link truancy with anti-social and unlawful conduct. His setting 
up, in 1909, of the * Juvenile Psychopathic Institute ? in Chicago led to the investigation of 
1,000 juvenile court cases under a plan of research involving the techniques of academic 
psychology and social work. He emphasized the individual case approach using the 
services of the court officers and the personnel of educational centres. With an empirical 
approach he underlined the social causes of mental ill-health and deviant behaviour. 
Truancy, one form of deviant behaviour, was found to have as some of its determinants, 
poor parental control, broken homes and mental conflict. Evidence now existed to link 
the * impulse to wander? with unlawful conduct. The importance of carly detection and 


treatment by dealing with the basic and environmental causes, was stressed, lest truancy 
should become a precursor of crime. 


gent and over-anxious parents, and wilful children ofi 
conünued absence from school. 
system. 


Further work on delinquency and truancy 


Burt, in The Young Delinquent (1925), questioned the * 
pointing out that all healthy children are curious and wan 
He showed in his work that the paramount conditions for 
quency were mental dullness, temperamental instabilities 
homes and undesirable friendships with other delinquents. 
and 4.1% of girls in his delinquent group had truanted 
firmly associated with delinquency, and interest and invest 
anti-social conduct and rebellion against society in general 


multiple symptoms. 
t of Shaw and Mack: 
reas, and the Gluecks’ 


; elinquency in Ah u 
Delinquency and. Human Nature—revealed the del erdeen 


Levy said in On the Problem of Deli E d arot as the social outcast, In 1932 


inborn impulse to wander? by 
t to explore their surroundings. 
truancy associated with delin- 
defective family life in vicious 
He found that 17.1 % of boys 
Truancy began to be more 
igation became focussed on 
Truancy from the school, an 
The vast flow of work on delin- 


the social causes’. The new conce 


emotional situation from which escape was impossible y 
established. 
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The results of i illi i 

Burt laid the mele qus en ice) nd en 3 po deco en 
deviant behaviour in children. The work of Lowr um ear 

a 3 / ry (1996); Burlingham and Fre 
(2942), Des y (1943), Bowlby (1944); and Frielander (1947), on the fucace of akr 
dme ps mem parents and child and the emotional atmosphere of the home in 
pe x e mental health of the child stressed the importance of the early relation- 
eee ah t on mother and the home group as the first socialising experience. The 
guilt a n of deep emotional factors, of anxiety created in the child's mind through 
san > jea ousy, and repression of fears, encouraged the collating of evidence which verified 
ni extended knowledge of the influences of home life. Defective family relationships 

conflicts between parents over the upbringing of the child, unhappy marital relationships, 
inconsistency in family attitudes, lack of affection or outright rejection of the newly born, 


were all found to have an effect on the pattern of development. 
nn Children thus made insecure in their relationships with home were not equipped to 
eet the consistent pattern of school, its disciplines and demands. New experiences ofa 


substitute mother figure, of sharing equipment, of necessity to wait on another’s pleasure, 
and of the turbulence of peer relationships could exacerbate feelings of non-conformity. 
if expressed in a manner unacceptable to 


The urge to seek some means of personal success, 1 

others, led either to complete rejection of school in running or staying away Or to anti- 

social behaviour within the classroom, the inevitable punishment of which frequently 

strengthened feelings of resentment, unhappiness and anxiety. 
Truancy was thus established as a discernible factor in larger syn 

behaviour and mental ill-health. Unfortunately, research tended t 


more complex patterns. Investigators studying the isolated factor of truancy 
attention and interest on the part played by the school. 


dromes of delinquent 
o concentrate on the 
focussed their 


The school and the truant 


In 1928 Dayton found that 
reational facilities after school h 


parental example and being kept a 
truancy than low intelligence. Educational retardation C 
of investigation, and in 193! McElwee, in a study of 110 New York river-front truants, 


found the medium amount of school retardation to be two terms. The children were 
truanting from their school as a means of escape from discouragement and feelings of 


inferiority caused by faculty grade placement. 

In 1934 Brown stated that truancy was an attempt to 
adequacy by escaping from 2 situation in which his inferiority 
fication’. Advocating psychotherapy for the children whose 
mental retardation or the influence of bad companions, he suggested tha 
should be the last resort of the helping agencies. 
rick and Lodge reported a study of 752 cases of truancy referred to 

The age-range of the children was from 6 to 17 years with a 
tended to be older than the boys- The investigators found 


dislike of the teacher, feelings of inferiority, lack of rec- 
ours, physical defects, lack of home discipline with a bad 


t home by parents were more important factors in 
ontinued to be the main theme 


preserve the child's * sense of 
undergoes constant magni- 
truancy was not caused by 
t court action 


In 1935 Kirk 

In pat 
SUE Chicago Juvenile Court. 
peak at 16 years: the girls 
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severe retardation in school; 7% were retarded 4 years, 16° —3 years, 2595—2 years, 
22%—r year, with only 7% at an average level for their age. The children were misfits 
in school and the study pleaded that the school curriculum should attempt to meet their 
individual needs. 


Lippman, in 1937, urged that neurosis was a more potent factor in delinquency and 
truancy than had been previously recognized. In the same year O'Connor undertook a 
comparative study involving 119 truants. Intelligence and personality traits were investi- 
gated but no substantial conclusions were offered as to the relations between the two. 


A further comparative study by Murphy in 1938, involving 50 truants and non- 
truants, showed the truants less intelligent as a group and more retarded in school 
achievement. "They had, moreover, a larger number of physical handicaps. Murphy 


pleaded for special help in tutorial classes with emphasis on suitable manual rather than 
academic activities. 


Further psychological and sociological studies 


} In 1939, Partridge, a Fellow in Child Psychology of Guy’s Hospital, London, studied 
the isolated factor of truancy, fitting his cases into groups labelled, ill-disciplined, hysterical, 
desiderative or rebellious. One group of ten cases, well adjusted in school, were charac- 
terized by compulsion to leave school in order to sce the mother. This group he labelled 
* Psycho-neurotic *, victims of ‘ an emotional bond between parent and child the basis of 
which lies in undue attachment and over-protection". Further studies with more of a 
sociological basis, notably those of Young (1947), highlighting emotional retardation and 
vicious home life, and Tyerman (1956), stressed what was by this time, reasonably well- 
documented evidence of unsatisfactory home conditions, inferior intelligence, social 


failure at school with consequent feclings of unhappiness, inferiority and frustration. 
Home conditions were seen as the major cause of the deviant behaviour 


The problem of ‘ school phobia’ 


Tyerman also referred to an associated problem of truancy—school phobia, which he 
described as ‘a deep seated psycho-neuroti t : 


child when at school ° € disorder, characterized by the terror of the 


Research into the phobic aspect of School Re 


EH fusal, pioneered by Br in in / rica 
*32, produced a flow of writing in journals of psy: d EN Ne MAU 


chiatry and social work, 

Description and Analysis. Broadwin studied only two cases of childr sent fom. 
school with the full knowledge of the mothers, The ehtldicn. ETE Sai v E cc 
seated obsessional neurosis and refusal to attend school was only o gens iu : Fa 
multiplicity of personal difficulties. ‘ The child is absent from Mah for - AP oy n ds 
of several months to a year. The absence is consisten lesa i am 


nth year t and at all times th ^ a10ws 
where the child is. Itis with the mother or near the home. ‘The reason for Ta oe is 


incomprehensible to the parent and the school. The child may say that it is afrai to 
school, afraid of the teachers or say that it does not know why it will nog = is l 
When at home it is happy and apparently carefree, When dra i. > n it n d 
miserable, fcarful, and at the first opportunity runs home despite the Sato 
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unishm i 

bo à fe adie Ape sudden. The previous work and conduct had been 
pepe im seris t E o emerging for the behaviour were fears of something 
i gets pen P he reasons for the problem obtained in treatment from the 
cite Beenie ae at they indicate the strong infantile love attachment to the 
S ons ids 2 ic or hostile attitudes towards her, which underlie the anxiety °. 
he wis amd Vu es paar a and relief of anxiety. * Absence from school relieved 
‘voila ches ot ng of guilt and permitted the child to indulge himself further in 

of existence by the undue contacts with the mother’. This brilliant 


diagnosi ; i 
gnosis served as a guide for future investigators. 


I ; 

j "e ak d Falstein et al., referred to this differentiation from truancy as 
phobia ’, highlighting the part school might play in the syndrome: 

w factor, the school itself. When 


‘ 
Very early in thi : 
ry early in this chain of events there enters a ne 

tes the child, she rouses his rage. 


th z 

inhibited toward gs cs teacher who is a diluted form of the mother, the child's rage, 
teachenimhermilieu 2 er, can now find expression through displacement and the 
the defence against b ecomes the phobic object. To avoid the teacher and school is now 
Sransea.? cing placed in the situation in which the overwhelming anxiety 18 


of th n 1945 Klein, in America, expressed the opinion that most children experience some 
tres oe symptoms of school refusal in a mild form at one time or another, and 
sed the necessity to recognize the school as a factor in the therapeutic programme. 


E to school ‘ at any level of school participation that the child can tolerate ' was 
tary dail regimens Klein asserted, is speeded up if the child maintains even fragmen- 
1 auly contact with the school. School anxieties may remain quite inaccessible as 
ong as he is not in any contact with the object of his dread ’. 


Truants and Phobics. Warren, from the Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, 
studied from 1946-1948, differences between eight cases of‘ special truancy’ and twelve 
typical truants °. The ‘ special ' cases were children suffering from a phobic reaction and 
were of higher intelligence, were more often only children, with subsequent spoiling, 
although with less trouble at school regarding progress and achievement in spite of 
acteristics of timidity, sensitivity and submission. Every child was over- 


with neurotic traits or past symptoms of emotional disturbance, 
wed emotional distur- 


very child in the phobic group sho S 
Acute anxiety was prevalent. Defiant and disobedient, 
become involved in delinquent acts as did the truants. 

phobic 


personality char: 
dependent on the parents, 
and with the onset of the illness c 
bance in relation to the mother. 

they did not run away from home or 


research continued to highlight characteristics in the 


Over a period of years 


behaviour. 
d who has 


de a uscful distinction between the truants and the chil 
hild is fleeing from and projecting his own aggression. Often he 
and that he is in distress. The 


always know where he is 
as the school authorities. ‘Truancy 


f emotional ones °. 


Goldberg in 1952 ma 
a phobia. ‘ The phobic c 
clings to the parents—at least they 
truant, on the other hand, evades his parent as well 
arises predominantly out of social patterns and school phobia out o 
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School Phobia and the Mother-child Relationship. In 1955 Bonnard, in a study of 7 cases, 
saw the problem of school phobia as one of a conflict of loyalties between school and its 
personnel and the home dominated by a psychiatrically disturbed mother. The child, 
loyally identifying himself with the home, absorbed the parent’s abnormal attitudes and 
repressed the fears which arose as he met with the contrary standards of the outside world, 
especially in the school. Adjustment was only possible by a process of ‘ double think ’, the 
strain of which resulted in breakdown when the situation unexpectedly demanded further 
adjustment as in change of teacher, class or school. In the same year Talbot commented 
on the increase of the problem. She investigated particularly the mother/child relation- 
ship, the neurotic nature of which revealed the inconsistent handling of the child by the 
mother, the ruling of the mother by the child and the feeling of guilt which predominated. 
The act of school refusal, involving an acute panic (agitated motive behaviour involving 
escape) brought shame and strengthened the mother’s negative feelings. Talbot con- 
cluded, ‘ We would be interested in a follow-up study of school phobic children, in order 
to learn whether or not they are able to meet the next steps in development—marriage and 
employment’. Her work was given added impetus by Hitchcock who in the next year 
said, ‘ Many of the mothers who protest aloud their desire to have the child go to school, 
by their actions reveal a much stronger need to have the child stay at home’. 


Separation Anxiety. In 1956 in a paper entitled Separation Anxiety, Estes et al., writing 
from cases referred to the Mayo Foundation, Rochester, Minnesota, saw stubborn refusal 
to attend school as the presenting symptom of separation anxiety, 

Therapy was conducted with the mother an 
transference, partially satisfying dependency needs and allowing expression of hostility. 
Deliberate adjustments, so that the child returned to school, were made. Anxicties 
aroused permitted movement of the conflicts into the transference. Analysis of the 
conflicts was carried out and finally a situation was created which allowed both mother 
and child to resolve their dependency needs on a more mature level. Since the neurosis 


originated in the mother it was essential that she received treatment lest she involved 
another child in the ‘ same malignant relationship t 


In 1956, Coolidge et al., from the Judge Baker Guidance Centre, Boston, Mass., 
attempted further to define the nature of the Symptom. They said ‘ School phobia isa 
misnomer, it is a separation anxiety which occurs not only in early childhood, but also in 
later years’. Older children were found to be more deeply disturbed than younger. 

School Phobia and Personality Disturbanse. Ina study of Family Relations in the Development 
of School Phobia, Waldfogel, Coolidge and Hahn took 53 cases from the Judge Baker Guid- 
ance Centre, Boston, of which 46 were in lower grades in the schools. In the cases of 
higher grade placings, however, there was evidence that there had been early symptoms. 
Among the younger children, the school phobia was more of a separation anxiety from the 
mother. They often remained motivated towards overcoming their separation anxiety 
and fear of school. In the older children the Symptom was part of a wider character 
disturbance and the ‘ culmination of a long-term process’. In these cases the school 
phobia was an important part of a ‘ more diffuse picture of general fear of the outside 
world’. It is perhaps worthy of mention at this point that i 
Anxiety. The Phobias,’ Dixon, Monchaux and Sandler comme: 


d child, bringing the conflicts of both into 


nted (1957) that it had long 
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n their paper, * Patterns of 


been established clinically that a patient while displaying one anxiety was, in fact, the 
subject of a much wider personality disturbance. ; 

. Later Investigations. In full agreement with the concept of school phobia as a clinical 
variant of separation anxiety, investigation in this country proceeded apace, the work of 
Model, of Nursten and of Kahn (1958) being followed by that of Morgan and of Hersov 
(1959), of Davidson (1961) and of Chazan (1962). Of these studies only that of Hersov 
had a statistical basis. He made a comparative study of children referred to Child 
Guidance clinics for treatment as a result of persistent non-attendance at school. Two 
groups of 50 children were studied, the first comprising ‘ those in whom this is a manifesta- 
tion of a psychoncurotic syndrome which includes such conditions as anxiety reactions, 
obsessional disorders and hysterical reactions’, and the second, ‘ those in whom this 
behaviour is a manifestation of a conduct disorder—disturbed behaviour of a sort that 
invokes social or moral condemnation’. The main complaint of refusal to attend school in 
the first group and the feature of truancy in the second was investigated with regard to the 
environmental circumstances, the pattern of parent-child relationships and the personality 
and intellectual level of the child. A control group of children referred to child guidance 
for reasons other than the above was established. Results confirmed the existence of two 
groups with distinguishing features. 

In the case of neurotic refusal to attend school the most common precipitating factor 
was a change of school or class. Early symptoms of anxiety could be noted in various 
forms during the first years of school life. Mothers of phobic children were commonly 
over-protective and indulgent, while fathers were passive and uninteresting. The family 
background had a high incidence of nervous disorder. The children themselves, while 
timid, fearful and inhibited in school had a high standard of work and behaviour. Mater- 
nal lack before and after the age of five was a significantly infrequent feature of the child’s 
life, but there was a significantly high incidence of neurosis in the families. Children known 
as truants came from large, ill-disciplined families with little regard for social MUR FM 
Changes in school had been frequent and the children, of inferior intelligence, produce 
poor school work. Hersov affirmed ‘that ‘ Persistent refusal to attend school is not a 
clinical entity but one aspect of behaviour in a psychoneurotic syndrome . m 

ational Association 


d N 
In th the 15th Inter-Clinic Conference of the ? ; 
ental Health toc past . Truancy or School Phobia. Ina paper, Truancy 


for Mental Health took as its subject, i 
or School Phobia’, Green outlined the recent work done in this country on the two categories 
a non-attendance and made practical suggestions for treatment. 
: . . 1 

In 1962 the Association of Psychiatric Social Workers held a Sy cce eal 
Refusal and in 1964 Kahn and Nursten published a complete c viis n ve 
School Refusal in their lucidly written book, Unwillingly to ee : mein mal 
for the consideration of problems of ill-health of which schoo! P. y 


mental 
as one example. 

Over the years, inquiry 
the case of neurotic refusal. 
and attempted an assessment 0 
behaviour patterns of the children. . 
journal; similar studies might prove of co 


a minor part, particularly in 


i d truants 

ted two groups of phobics an ; 
ti d a adl as teacher judgments of 
will shortly be published in this 


within the school has playcd only 


In 1961 Cooper se 
f the schools concerne 
These findings V 
nsiderable value. 
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'The role of the school welfare officer 


The role of the School Welfare Officer—historically of a primitive-enforcement 
character—has changed, and he is now more frequently recognized as essentially a social 
worker. The Officer maintains liaison between school and home, visiting school regularly 
to receive notice of non-attenders about whom school requires further information. He 
calls at the home, and if a medical certificate is produced, enters this information upon his 
attendance forms. Where reasons for absence are slight a kindly reference to the need for 
continuity of attendance is made, and on receiving reassurance from the parent he reports 
back to school. "The spasmodic or incipient truant is detected at this stage when parents 


are shocked to learn that the child is not in school. Prompt action by parent and Officer 
can re-establish attendance. 


The hard core of resistance comes from families in nee 
improvidence leading to deprivation for the children, 
conduct which includes refusal to recognize the necess 
In the former case the Officer can supply clothing for t 
and, at the same time, enlist help for the family fro 
latter, where parents reject help and defy verb 


d of support either through 
or through anti-social and unlawful 
ity for the children to attend school. 
he children, give advice to the parent 
m other supporting agencies. In the 
al warnings of the penalties for continued 


t ; present the situation to the father, the legal 
guardian), written warnings are given, along with ir 


set up for the purpose of offering advice based on 


authority to prosecute. 


s V L a Magistrate’s Court, and 
fined. The 1944 Education Act (Section 40) states that * A parent onl guilty either of 


failure to comply with an attendance order, or a failure to secure the regular attendance of 
a child is liable, for a first offence, to a fine not exceeding one pound, in the case of a second 
offence to a fine not exceeding five pounds, and in the case ofa third or subsequent offence 
to a fine not exceeding ten pounds and/or to a term of imprisonment not exceeding one 
month’. It would appear that the law acts as a strong arm in support of the work of the 
Welfare Officer. In fact, the nominal fine of ten shillings, usually laid down by a Court not 
anxious to appear harsh and without understanding, comes as an bif: v the inten- 
sive work done on the case. The therapeutic value is low. Militating a nius the officer 
also are the delays between warnings and eventual prosecution which aes be of six wecks 
duration, lulling the parents into a false sense of immunity from the law Y Untertunately 
there are also the inevitable postponements of hearings. The weekly [m of one hour is 


not necessarily exclusive to attendance problems and the cumulative effect of unheard cases 
brings further delay over which the Education Committee has no control. 


. Ifthe child is truanting, defying home and all authority, the Officer acting in conjunc- 
tion with the police, will trace the offender and personally escort him home. Persistent 
y © , . 
truants often have a known ‘ refuge ' the local market place, the cattle mart, or nearby 
» 


large town. Others seeking solitude may Prove more difficult to find, while unlawful acts 
of train jumping and sleeping out can become à pattern of behaviour for more serious cases- 


Diagnosis is often difficult but once the law has been broken the Welfare Officer is bound 
to route the case through the Juvenile Court where the Probation Service will take over- 
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If emotional distur i 
d S amperes before unlawful conduct has broken out and a 
à à ilable, the Welfare Officer has some choice of action and b 
instrumental in seeking for such a case psycholo ical help i ly ‘Hi dur 
whether to route a case through the C rts P Child Guidane ee "e vem : 
Lira SE pc tre! gh the Cour ts or the Child Guidance Service can be decisive 
r the child's future ° (Unwillingly to School, Kahn and Nursten). 
e... spite of Tyerman's (1956) warning, * Truancy is the reaction of a personality to his 
RM nment and it requires, therefore, for its understanding, both a psychological investi- 
gation: of the personality of the child who truants and a sociological study of his environ- 
ment ’, psychological investigation appears not to be the first step in the treatment of 
truancy. Itis only when persistent cases are referred to the Juvenile Court that the ser- 
vices of the psychologist are called upon. Moreover, the social therapy conducted in 
= early stages by Welfare personnel is in the hands of a body of men traditionally trained 
Only in the hard school of experience, criteria for recruitment being concerned only with 
good’ education and experience of family life. 
The work of the School Welfare Officer st 
enforcement? whereas it is now seen to be concer 
approaches. Status and remuneration remain relati 


A course, newly instituted from a pilot scheme spo 
Officers’ National Association under the auspices of N 
recruits and those in service to have opportunities for study and ap 
social services must play in Child Welfare. Successful part-time stu 
leads to certification in Educational Welfare. Such a course could bec 
and would do much to enrich the quality of treatment given to children. It should attract 
younger men to the service and make it possible to enrol women officers. Unfortunately 
it appears to be attracting only a very small percentage of men, though it seems likely that 
the qualification will be seen to be desirable for senior posts. Welfare Officers would 
welcome research into the sociological features of their work which would highlight success- 


ful remedial measures, suggest deterents and more useful forms of therapy. 


ill suffers from being regarded as * legal 
ned with psychological/sociological 
vely low. 

nsored by the Educational Welfare 
.A.L.G.O. in 1961, now enables 
preciation of the part 
dy over three years 
ome compulsory 


The treatment of phobic and allied causes of truancy 
Treatment for the child whose refusal to attend school ha 
varied as a result of the psychological approach. A large part may be played by the family 
doctor in referral, since early symptoms may have a psycho-somatic basis—the child 
complaining of feeling sick, of pains in the legs and stomach. Ifa doctor has not been 
consulted the Welfare Officer himself may recognize the symptoms, and in conjunction 
with the Headteacher, seek for the child attention from the School Medical Service. 
Cases with an anxiety basis may therefore be referred through the family doctor, the Head- 
teacher or the School Medical Officer. School Psychological or Child Guidance Services, 
where these are available, give treatment at the hands of psychologist, psychiatrist, and 
psychiatric social worker. “Such treatment is of course similar in scope and intention to 
that for any form of maladjustment and can be broadly divided into practical measures 
dealing with the environment, and psychotherapy, both of which are usually necessary. 
Adjustments within the school, change of school, hostel accommodation to relieve the 
child of the tension within the home, attendance at a day or boarding school catering for 


s an anxiety basis is more 
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maladjusted children, or home tuition, freeing the child of the responsibility to attend 
school, are some of the more important practical measures. - Psychotherapy, where ‘ the 
psychotherapist has to establish a relationship with the child in which the child can offer, 
and the therapist can accept and interpret both friendly and hostile feelings, and give in 
response to both, the same kind of gentle understanding ? (Kahn *58), seeks to lessen the 
underlying tension and anxiety the primary conflict. Psychologists have long stressed the 
need of treatment for both mother and child, allowing a period of time to elapse after 
breakdown during which the anxiety might be allayed. ‘ Care is needed in bringing the 
child to face his phobia, especially in the early panic phase’ (Morgan, 1958). That 
treatment should be prolonged and intensive, including in-patient hospitalization for more 
severe cases, is recognized (Hersov, 1959; Davidson, 1961) with residential schools and 
homes necessary when psychotic parents negate treatment. American studies have a 
different emphasis. The early assertion of Klein (1945), of the necessity to put the child 
after breakdown immediately ‘ in contact with the object of his dread’ is supported by 
later investigators condoning the judicious use of forceful measures and deliberate school 
adjustments admitting the possibility of having mother in school if necessary. The use of 
home teachers, conceded as a temporary measure in this country (Inter-Clinic Conference. 
1959) is vigorously attacked by Eisenberg in America: * Home teaching makes the situation 
too comfortable for the whole family and removes a major motivation for the change. By 
accepting the apparent inability of the child to attend as a real inability, it reinforces his 
regression. The insistence on attendance conveys to the child our confident expectation 
that he can accept and carry through a responsibility appropriate to his age’. The richer 
resources of the psychiatric reservoir in America are reflected in the use of second psychia- 


1 the emphasis on whole-family treatment (Waldfogel, 1956). 
n the school for research purposes. In con- 
cation Authorities in England and Wales, al- 
though empowered by the 1944 Act to establish Child Guidance and School Psychological 
Many clinics, moreover, are functioning under conditions of 

severe strain because of the shortage of trained Personnel. All clinicians articularly in 
the provinces, are aware that at the moment they are only able to touch pe the fringe of 
problems besetting children of school age. Finally, exclusion from school must be men- 
tioned as a possible conclusion to cases which do not respond to thera however inten- 
sive. A higher incidence of these is found among adolescents, the relasionishty between age 


and severity being agreed upon by all investigators, P ae ve aa a 
unfavourable, the possibility of schizophrenia bg ‘dene with older children is 


The function of the school and the teacher 


ted this part 
art of the study from havi i 
der dcin e s aving a comparative basis, but there was i 
e pcne em n themselves as ‘ informal’, i.e. where full sna at a 
um a and rates of learning resulted in a permissive climate aid Eod 
provided creative opportunities for child involvement and learning, had 
> 


fewer 
cases. That all scł 
hools were concerne i 
d about such children was shown in the 


consider: r i 
erable part they played in referral and in the adaptive measures many Head 


teachers instituted. 
Within r i i 

daeet pie vii: e E danger € which the observant teacher may 

aot, ceased g sd * , disruptive behaviour, wandering from one task to 

Once snae g pulling about of apparatus, violent and out-of-proportion 

e alarm a ; "E n vires and standing rooted to one spot, may all be indications 

ak, aS i. ing satisfaction in his school life, and is looking for an opportunity 

arepa in Ert ae A quieter, less overt type of behaviour, such as the lack of 

es ae : r " e, a hanging back and unwillingness to give of self, an over- 
y on the teacher and a secking for physical proximity may be among the first 


signs of anxiety. 
PES one 2n recurrent sore throats, headaches and mystery pains requiring 
stc enm de : sences should arouse the teacher s suspicion. It is possible that many 
Vive aap n E m are never fully investigated when the child returns to school 
eS : an ts ulgent parent offering à weak excuse for absence. General lack of 
tility and ex m e acts of defiance, petty thieving, loss of all spontaneity, Or irrita- 
children "e : -i temper and attempts at physical violence should be noted. Many 
DESTE a record of spasmodic truancy are reported to be * bad-tempered * with their 
PR feature of the sudde 
s phobia lends cmphasis to t 
ima development is withdrav 
yness. There is evidence (Waldfogel, 1957) 


han do their peers an 
development in which emotions and p 


at home is à well-documented char 


down so often reported in the case of 


he psychologists plea that perhaps the greatest danger to 
val from human contact, the first sign of which is extreme 
that phobic children tend to rely on magical 
d retreat from normal social situations. 
hantasy life are affected 
acteristic of the phobic 


n irruption of break 


em processes more t 
“a constricted personality 
y anxiety about the mother 
child. 
E s e part the teacher can attempt classroom therapy by secking to establish a good 
ites ie, Ip with the child which will be likely to support him if he is experiencing difficul- 
Sides ith his peers. It should be possible for every child to experience satisfaction and 
= ks through the order of classroom affairs since the teacher has power to manipulate 
à periences likely to please and gratify. The extra thought and care, the bright smile and 
Appropriate word of encouragement can be f Staff and Headteacher 


6 come the concern o 
nc : 
€ the problem is reported upon. 


c to be put ‘in contact 


Conclusions 
h which parts of school 


wii If the truant is to be expecte 
life the object of his dread ? morc 
are most difficult for them to bear. 


d the phobi 


d to accept school an 
c to establis 


research must be don 
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Well documented evidence of the tim 
school or class, suggests that research is ne 
critical times, as well as into the Structure o 


es of irruption, beginning school, change of 
eded into means of alleviating stress at thesc 
f the psycho-social climate of reception classes 
at primary and secondary stages. A more Positive attitude could be adopted by adminis- 
trators, Headteachers and teachers to help minimize the effects of change and transfer. 


The benefits of staggered entry of small groups of 5-year-olds, of half-day attendance in the 
first year, should be judged in the light of evidence from coun: 
attitudes towards the attendance of school beginners. 


or teachers with common princi- 
ary education to a later age and more inter- 
could do much to lessen tension and anxiety among 


Liaison between school and home should be mair 
their base in school. Research into the overlapping of helping agencies may point to thc 
necessity of a school-based Welfare Officer. Work study methods could throw light into 
record-keeping patterns to facilitate and standardize the work. Classroom therapy based 
on an understanding of children’s problems of adjustment would appear to make demands 
on the personal stability of the teacher. More research is needed in the field of teacher 
recruitment in order to discover the best ways of revealing personality strengths among those 
secking the opportunity to teach. The whole pattern of education for teaching must 
acquire emphases which will enable teachers to have insight into children's problems. 
Knowledge and ability to shape healthy attitudes could enable teachers to be accepted as 
members of a team responsible for the mental health of children. Research also is needed 
into a wider interpretation of techniques of teaching to include socialising role-play, 
where teachers can be helped to establish for their children co-reactive and security 


tendencies. The special needs, common to both truants and phobics, appear to be for help 
in strengthening the self-image. 


ntained by trained social workers with 


Underlying all is the need for smaller classes, 
Schools should have ready access to well staffe 
that teachers may have advice and children re 
adjustment problems. 


with more ancillary and auxiliary help. 
d Psychological and Guidance Services so 
ceive specialist help in the earliest stages of 

Finally, little is known of the later lives of children who h 
accept responsibility of attending school. ]t seems possible th. 
could be established over the school years to irrupt at interval 
More research is needed to help the development of 
mental health in children. It would seem that this coul 
therapy on young children in a situation in which they all must participate, viz, school. 
If it is at all established that behaviour disorders h 


ave their origin in the early years of 
life, school, seen as the complement to home, must be where all children can feel happy and 
safe. 


ave shown reluctance to 
at a pattern of dis-function 
s and disorganize adult life. 
a national positive attitude to 
d best be achieved by focussing 
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"METHOD-REVERSION': THE PROBLEM OF 
SUSTAINING CHANGES IN TEACHER-BEHAVIOUR 


by J. D. Wittrams 


National Foundation Sor Educational Research 


F it is important for the research worker to discover ways of improving education, it 15 
also important that he should investigate ways of implementing improvements. " 
the many obstacles to implementation, the most obvious and frequently discussed 1 
that which is constituted by failure to communicate research findings to the meat 
It is perhaps not difficult to see that beyond the communication barricr lies a furthe 


once these have been made. 


. " : at 

In the present article We shall describe some aspects of the course of events = 
followed upon an attempt to introduce two new methods of teaching primary scho 

mathematics—the Cuisenaire and the Dienes M.A.B 


en enthusiastically—to adopt a new teaching-methos 
gths to acquire the skills necessary for operating zn 
d to return to patterns of teaching-behaviour - be 
been superseded. This tendency coul ds 
. We l attempt to illustrate some of the forms that metho Š 
reversion may take, to indicate some ways in which the kind and degree of its manifest? 
tion may be determined by ch aching-method E d to suggest some 
approaches to its further investigation. s TUE 


*See Wittrams, - D., ‘Some blems involved i ioco 
Vel. VILE J Problems involved in the ex 


e arch, 
experimental comparison of teaching methods’, Educational Rese 


in the initial stages of learning, are they referred to by the usual numerals—another 
feature that dissuades the pupil from employing counting procedures. Reference to the 
rods is made in terms of their colours; by this means mathematical relations can be 
described without specification of absolute numerical values. By combining, separating 
and comparing rods, pupils parallel many mathematical operations, and subsequently 
learn to carry these out with numbers, using the more conventional arithmetical notation. 

The Dienes M.A.B. Technique. The apparatus of the Dienes Multibase Arithmetic 
Blocks models five different number-systems. Dienes holds that if the pupil is acquainted 
with a variety of number-systems he will more easily be able to abstract the essential 
features of the concepts involved in number-systems. For each system there are pieces 
of wood of four different sizes: unit cubes; ‘longs’ (a number of units on end); ‘flats’ 
(a number of longs side-by-side); and ‘blocks’ (large cubes composed of a number of 
flats). In the case of the decimal number-system, these sizes would be 1 unit, 10 units 
(tens), 10? units (hundreds) and 10? units (thousands). In that of the base-3 system, 
they would be 1 unit, 3 units, 3? units and 3? units. 

Using this apparatus, pupils perform tasks that not only show them how to comp 
but also enable them to abstract the concepts underlying computation in general, and 
particularly those underlying the conventions of positional notation. 

Policies. The proponents of both methods give importance to certain aspects of 
learning: the understanding of mathematical principles; the performance of concrete 
operations; play and discovery; opportunity for individual styles and rates of learning. 
However, while Cuisenaire discourages counting, Dienes does not, and while Dienes 
stresses the importance of variety of experience, Cuisenaire does not. 


ute, 


Some kinds of reversion 

caches more suitable to earlier 
hod, or they used it in a 
ften in the case of 


Teachers tended to revert in two different ways to appr 
methods: either they restricted the use they made of the new met 
modified form. Generally speaking, restriction of use occurred more o 
the Dienes, while the Cuisenaire method was more often modified. 

Restricted Use. It was possible to isolate four species of this kind of reversion: 

(i) Use of the method only at certain ability-levels: often, only bright popil wa 
the Dienes; on the other hand, bright pupils in Cuisenaire classes sometimes sper very 
little time using the apparatus. 

(ii) Withdrawal of the method from use in the teaching © 
readers; these pupils, particularly in the first year of the junior sc 
to read the Dienes task-cards and in some cases they were taken 0 


altogether. 


f pupils who are poor 
hool, found it difficult 
ff the Dienes method 


Perhaps the new method would 


ial periods. 4 
t of the method to special p pete dire 


be used only once a weck, while for the other mathematics periods 1 
methods would be used. ‘The Dienes method was often used in this way- 


i i e new m 
(iv) Use of the method for special purposes only. Sometimes th 
used only to illustrate difficult or new processes. 


(iii) Confinemen 


ethod was 
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I ion numerou: iled 
4odification he forms that modification took were too numerous for deta 
odification. n fi Es 
ducis, but they can be placed into two categories: 

> y 


i i be the more vulner- 
i i i ftechnique. The Dienes method seemed to 1 
bl u Nope emn kind of modification took the form of teaching only 
able to k 
in the decimal system. 


ii) Modifications of policy. The Cuisenaire method was the greater sufferer € 
th ui It was not at all unusual for Cuisenaire teachers to lapse into class teaching an 
esc. 


a use of conventional numerals which would be regarded by the devisers of the method as 
premature. 


Some general causal factors 


Before describing those particular aspects of the Cuisenaire and Dienes methods 


s s À " 
which produced reversion, we shall list some general factors, which might be expected t 
operate in the case of any new method. 


(i) Shortage of materials. Where there was a shortage of the somewhat expensive 


apparatus involved in the operation of the new methods, there was (not pon aon 
a tendency to use the method in a partial, supplementary capacity (for purposes o 


illustration, enrichment, etc.). We did not establish whether shortage of apparatus was 
the cause of this kind of restriction, or its effect. 


ute emphasis over various topics. 
that should be allowed for topics 
ointed with the new method and 
(iv) Reduction of stress. } 
teacher under a certain amount 
limiting the method. The use o 
tional difficulty: it must be take 
the Dienes, there must be conti ildren from one set f apparatus 
or cards to another. The policy of encouraging play and discovery ; ie PEE 
than to effect: conscientious Pupils conti ; 
over which they need to consult the tea 
making noise rather than progress. T 
ferent pupils are at any one time unlike 
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that the teacher, a i i 
a , apart from having to deal w: z i 
Pub e a : p g 1 with a great range of learning problems in 
ie oe i andon the economical device of class-teaching, and adopt in its 
e very strenuous procedure of explaining each new st it ari 

Á I ep as it a i 
epp tvm g p rises for each child 
Th (y) Persistence of behaviour that had developed as a response to early stress 
een c eg indications that during the particularly stressful initial stages of using the "— 
: od, the teacher had sometimes been forced to return to ways of teaching that were 

nore familiar than those required by the new method, and that he continued to use these 


even after he had managed to master this method. 


Method-determinants of reversion 

In terms of kinds of reversion our two new methods differed markedly. As pointed 
= above, modification tended to occur in the case of the Cuisenaire, while restriction 
ended to occur in that of the Dienes. The most conspicuous differences between these 
methods were in terms of return to previous teaching-policies. This kind of reversion 
was much more apparent in the case of the Cuisenaire. This particular difference 
between patterns of reversion might well be explained in terms of differences between the 


two methods. 

_  Reversion to Symbolism. 

ing increase in work with sym 

but not in that of the Dienes. 
(i) The content of the mathe 

closely parallels that of the courses 

teaching the same topics as he had pre 


se of apparatus, and a correspond- 
e case of the Cuisenaire method, 
tributed to this difference: 

isenaire method more 


An early reduction in the u: 
bols, tended to occur in th 
Three factors may have con 
matics course used with the Cu 
used with conventional teaching methods. In 
viously taught, the teacher may well have been 


tempted to use the same teaching techniques as he had previously used. It is unlikely, 
however, that the teacher would have had earlier experience in teaching the topics in- 
volved in the Dienes course, and correspondingly unlikely that he would have been able 
to find, in his conventional repertoire, techniques that were appropriate to this subject- 
matter. For example, before the Dienes teacher could employ "table-chanting" he would 
have to modify the chants to cope with a situation in which the number-‘facts’ would be 
1 to different number-systems. 
ation used in the Cuisenaire met 
: easily be divorced from ¢ € 
situations, for colour is only arbitrarily related to the aspect of concrete situations which 
determines the nature of their mathematical ‘behaviour’ —that is, size. The Dienes 
method is to some extent protected from this schism between symbols and apparatus, for, 
of the base of the number- 


in this case, all symbolic reference must include a specification d e nm 
terms of the shapes of the apparatus (longs, ‘flats’, etc., 


System involved and must be in } \ 
Instead of ‘tens’, ‘hundreds’, etc.) Partly because it is casier to think of the concrete 
Situations to which this clumsy notational system refers than to learn a vastly-increased 
number of symbolic relations, but partly also because the apparatus shapes are easily- 
Hip arid imply size relationships, it is probably more difficult for Dienes pupils to 
Ose touch with the concrete. 


hod differs from the 


known to vary in relatior 
reference to concrete 


(ii) While the colour-not 
conventional notation, it can almost as 
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i i resent thc 
(iii) Whereas the textbooks of the Cuisenaire method tend generally r Lais. mand 
5s c $ i hat seldom involves refer 
ils wi SE ber-symbols and in a form tha 
s with tasks in terms of num poten iia — 
pena situations, the Dienes cards tend to avoid excessive use of number-symbols, 
9 H H 
and to present tasks in terms of manipulations of apparatus. 


Reversion to Teacher-centred Policies. Cuisenaire teachers tended to I 
teaching of a kind that was incompatible with the full pursuit of the policies z Li a. 
learning by discovery and allowing individual rates of progress. This species 
was almost entirely absent in the case of Dienes teachers. 
for this difference: 


(i) Itis much cheaper and more convenient 
to provide each child in a class with a com 
operation he might be ex 
pupils can be performing 
tion which would not be 


It is easy to find explanations 


at can be adequately shared among the 
rform different tasks. This is another factor 


Dienes. Where the activities of the children 
mpted not to make allowance for the 
viduals. 


notation constitutes another fa 
the teacher to revert. This terse notation, unlike the clu 


enables the teacher to communicate with the pupil 
the teacher is able to prescribe and monitor each p 
and, what is more, to do this for the whole class a 

Instructions and Theory. In addition to the above differences, there are two further 
differences between the Cuisenaire and the Dienes methods which might be expected to 
prevent reversion to conventional teaching policies in the case of the latter, but not in 
that of the former: 


(i) The Dienes cards 8o much further towards ensuring that pupils learn by dis- 
covery than do the Cuisenaire textbooks, 

(ii) Dienes has provided the te 
framework which enables them both 
applications of them to new situations 

The comments in this section may 
liable to reversion than the Dienes, 


often resisted modification only at th 
abandoned. 


cility which might tempt 
Msy notation of the Dienes, 
at a distance. Where this is possible, 


upil's manipulation of the rods orally. 
t once. 


achers with a clea 
to rationalize his 
as these arise, 


Suggest that the Cuisenaire method is much more 
But it must be remembered that the Dienes method 
€ expense of being severely restricted or completely 


r and convincing theoretical 
teaching policies and to derive 


Conclusions 


patterns that are more appropriate to a method with which he is more familia. Method- 
reversion cannot be regarded as a trivial phenomenon, for it clearly poses serious problems 
both for those investigators who research into teaching-methods and for those teachers 
who wish to implement the findings of such research. 

In the present case this phenomenon has manifested itself as a side issue of an experi- 
ment whose main preoccupations are in other areas; however, our observations may have 
helped to indicate some lines along which we might make a direct approach to investigat- 
ing the phenomenon and to developing strategies by means of which it may be controlled. 
By way of making a start, perhaps we could tackle some of the following questions: 

What kinds of stress accompany the introduction of a new method, and how might 


these precipitate reversion? Which features of various techniques, policies and subject- 
ion? How do we remove revertive behaviour 


matters produce stress and precipitate reversi 
f use of the method, has 


which, although precipitated in the early, more stressful, stages o. 
persisted. into later stages? What can be done in the early stages to improve time- 


budgeting? Why, in assessing the cffectiveness of a new method, do some teachers 
employ outmoded criteria? Where methods (like the Dienes) resist modification, must 
they also invite restriction or abandonment? What roles can a theoretical framework 
play in sustaining changed teacher-behaviour? How can safeguards against reversion be 


built into the presentation of new methods? How is reversion influenced by teacher- 
factors (such as age, experience, etc.) and aspects of the teacher’s environment (such as 
social support, eic.)? What kinds of tactic could the teacher employ as a means of 
sustaining changes inh 

Ata time at which attempts are bei 
methods and curricula, we are provided v 


such questions as these. 


is approach to teaching? 
ng made to effect dramatic 
vith both the need and the op. 


changes in teaching 
portunity to answer 


Research Note: 


THE MINNESOTA TEACHER ATTITUDE 
INVENTORY 


by K. M. Evans 


Faculty of Education, University College, Cardiff 


UMMARIES already publi i 
1962) have indicated the v. 
selection, assessment and pe 
best, inconclusive and no clear 


\ vans, 1958, 1959 and 19594; Allen, 
ast amount of research Which has been carried out on the 
rsonal qualities of teachers. Most of this work has been, at 
picture has emerged of the types or people who arc likely to 


uccess seems to depend quite as much on the school situation 
fas on his own qualities, 


It is fair to deduce that, given the right traini 
at least average teachers, and attention is b 
training process. Inquiries like those by W. 
Herbert and Turnbull (1963) may be cited j 


ng, a wide Variety of people can become 
eginning to be turned to research on the 


arburton, Butcher and Forrest (1963) and 
n this connection. 


Some of the tests used in these studies, such as the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, are applicable to people in any walk of 
life, but there are a few which are Specifically concerned with qualities of the teacher 
in the classroom, Among these last are à number of attitude s 
constructed by Yeager (1935), Evans 


cales, for example, thosc 
Minnesota Teacher Atti 


1946, 1959, 1953, 1965) and the better known 

tude Inventory (Cook, Leeds and Callis, 1951). 
Until recently, the Minnesota 
used in this country, Arvidson ( 
of experienced teachers, but Evan 


Teacher A 
1956) found i 


: > S (1958) repo 
a predictor of the success of students ina 


Then, in 1963, Herbert and Tur 

training course which included distinguished Hetween the 
: : j : süngui: etwi 

d less 1 Students, In View of its Possible incre. 

to examine, in some detail, both th 


for asing use, it seems necessary 
€ lorm and content of the MEAN 


ttitude Inventory had not 
t gave some indication of tl 
rted that it appeared to be of 


been much 
1e efficiency 
"little usc as 
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Description of test 


The M.T.AI. i i 

s .T.A.l. is designed to measu th i 

ee eeu. SAL Or easure the attitudes of teachers toward ir 

din ur those who are likely to establish a desirable classroom E Pos 

tea A n ^ boy aut e eee definition of what constitutes a deis 

2 ion of the authors of the t ‘th i 

a pace ) est, ‘ the teacher and pupils sho 

ota E d: ae a social atmosphere of co-operative endeavour, of teris d n 
ay, and with a feeling of security growing from a permissive atmosphere 


of freed ids : 
ashing UR act, and speak one’s mind with mutual respect for the feelings 
abilities of others’. At the other end of the scale is the classroom where ‘ the 
ectness of the position he takes on 


tea " 1 : 
cher tends to think in terms of his status, the corr 
d rather than in terms of what the 


clas ; 

eges matters, and the subject matter to be covere 

d feels, knows and can do’. The assumption is made that the teacher’s 
etermine the type of classroom atmosphere he will maintain and that a liberal 


attitud if : "i dr m 5 
ive He towards his pupils is likely to characterize a good teacher. The test therefore 
pinpoint teachers’ attitudes on a liberal-conservative continuum. 


E MRAN consists of 150 statements, of opinion about children and their 

direc A to each of which a response 15 required on à five-point scale: strongly agree, 

Xeon ecided, disagree, strongly disagree. The statements are printed in a non- 
able test booklet while the responses are made on separate answer sheets. 


s are designated ' Right’ and ' Wrong’, though it is 
t and there are, in fact, no right or wrong answers, 
articular attitude statements. 


— For convenience; response 
Snl gnized that these terms are incorrec 

y agreement or disagreement with p 
of * Rights’ and * Wrongs `°. 
A positive score is taken as 


The test is scored by using stencils giving the number 
acher; a negative 


Th : 

ind final score is: total * Rights > minus total ‘ Wrongs * 

iius a liberal (desirable) classroom attitude on the part of the te 
€ suggests a repressive; dominating attitude. 


ponses must be made—there 
f the scoring stencils showed 
t as ‘ Wrong’. This 
be called ‘ Neutral’ 


o items—to each of which one of 5 res 
sible responses. Examination © 
count as ' Right’, while 326 coun 
bute to the score at all, and which may 


dm een: there are 15 

that e 150 X 5 = 750 pos 

leaves : 5 possible responses | 

on ea which do not contri 
enience. 


f the statements in the test, and ten, 
c Table 1. For ease of 


are quoted in T 
are shown in the column 


nses would actually be made on a 


eful to quote some o 
f random numbers, 
arious responses 
bered that respo 


klet itself. 


eun me point it may be us 
reference y the use of a table © 
On the ri, the ways in which the v 

right, but it must be remem 


Separ 
ara : 
ate sheet, not in the test boo 
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Table 1. 


Sample Statements and Responses from M.T.A.I. 


a E: ES A = 
az} +) S| á |8 
3- Minor disciplinary situations should some- R W W W N 
times be turned into jokes . 
97. Teachers are responsible for knowing the R R W W N 
home conditions of every one of their 
pupils. . 
16. A pupil's failure is seldom the fault of the WwW Ww R R N 
teacher. 


12. Pupils should be required to do more W Ww R R R 
studying at home. 


55. Aggressive children are the greatest prob- 


W|IW|N|R|N 

lems. 

84. A teacher should not tolerate use of slang Ww Ww W R 
expressions by his pupils. 

63. Too much nonsense goes on in many class- W Ww R N 
rooms these days. 

33. The teacher should not be expected to Ww W N R 
manage a child if the latter’s 


parents are 
unable to do so. 


57. Many teachers are n 


Ot severe enough in Ww w R R R 
their dealings with pupils. 
18. A teacher should never discuss sex prob- W Ww Ww R 
lems with the pupils. 


R = Right EW Wrong "N= Neutral? 


Discussion of form of test 


The fact that there is 
that, although the possibl 
chance of obtaining a negative score than 


answer sheet was filled in using a table of r; 
The final score was +58-67 = 


a large excess of * Wrong? over ‘ Right’ responses suggested 
© Scores range from 44 5° to —50, there is a much greater 
a positive one. To test this hypothesis, a" 


andom numbers to determine the responses: 
=, Supporting the hypothesis. 


ste S mber of (6) in answer sheets ithout refe + 
he next s P Was to ask a led pe ple to fill n M W. fe 
hi test l'his rou include two lec urers, four stude S, ry, a je 
(6) e g 4 nts, a secr eta Wi 
, t p f t a house 
physiother apist and a caretaker, Cy were given only answer sheets, unaccomp 
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by test booklet 

s, and were ask : i i i 
Ai Loose A : re as ed to mark one response m each line, so that it was a 
min ical operation and no question arose of their expressing any real opinions 
s ce they were not presented with any statements about which to form opinions Their 
scores are given in Table 2. l 


$ The most obvious characteristic of this group of scores is that they are all negative. 
again supporting the hypothesis that anyone who answers haphazardly is likely to get a 
negative score. This, in itself, is an undesirable feature. ‘ Guesses > should affect 

Right? and * Wrong ' scores equally if they are not to influence final scores, and this is 
usually the reason for using the ‘ Rights’ minus ‘ Wrongs’ formula rather than taking 


the * Right’ score as final. Here, the precaution is unavailing. 


Table 2. 
* Blind ? Scores on M.T.A.I. 


‘Right? — 
Subject * Right? | ‘ Wrong > | e Neutral? | * Wrong? 
Lecturer 1 59 67 24 -8 
Lecturer 2 .. 50 54 46 -4 
Student 1... si sa i 58 80 12 -22 
Student2 .. " 25 T" 57 70 23 E 
Student 3 .. e $2 2a 40 82 28 EL 
Student 4 .. n " e 51 78 26 -22 
Secretary .. s% " T 53 67 30 =E 
Physiotherapist -- T " 66 68 16 U* 
Housewife - bs e" 58 67 25 =o 
Caretaker 58 | 74 23 Nus 
Average 54-5 70.2 25.3 AEBe 


volves the tendency 
tatement concerned. 
tement made, while others tend 

i How would these 


Another type of careless answering Was also con: 
to make a particular response irrespective of the cont 
There are some people who tend to agree with any state! 
always to disagree, and yet others cannot make up thei 


types fare on the M.T.A.I.? 
To answer this question, an 


and *Neutral* responses under € 
in Table 3. 


of‘ Right’, ' Wrong’ 


ade of the numbers } 
The results are given 


analysis was m : 
headings. 


ach of the five column 
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Table 5. 
Scoring Patterns of Five Types of Response 


* Right? — 

Response ‘ Right? | < Wrong? | * Neutra? | * Wrong’ 
Strongly agree T " P 32 74 44 —j2 
Agree - Y» ss gs 25 116 9 -I 
Undecided ag = 28 52 62 36 -10 
Disagree... Hs sa m 88 52 10 +36 
Strongly disagree .. ey a 78 22 50 +56 

+ 

Totals ss z 275 326 149 -5I 


People 
: aving a dominating 
> : agree are likely to be classed as establishing 
good rapport with pupils. 


A test of this type should have built-in safeguards to 


E ‘ revent meanineful s being 
obtained when it is filled in haphazardly 4 e SLM 


ray, and it should also foil the person who makes a 
stereotyped response. People behaving in cither of these Ways are not really expressing 


any opinions, and their final Scores should reflect this. This requires that there should 
be equal numbers of * Right? and < Wrong ’ responses available and that these, and the 
* Neutral? responses, should be evenly distribute, the Categories of response from 


Strongly Agree to Strongly Disagree. Inso t embody such safeguards, the 
2 


form of the M.T.A.I. cannot be considered Satisfactory, 


Discussion of content of test 


So far no account has been taken of the Content of the test items, though examples 

have been given in Table 1, along with the ways in which the various responses are scored. 
In the Manual, the authors Say that the M i 

M.T.A.I. was validat a 

the responses of two groups of teachers rou eons Ce aoe 


logical. For example, in the case of 
Disagree are both scored * Right? 
affect the score at all. 


It was thought that it would be interest; i 
t : esting to obt 
of groups at different educational Stages tenes! 
existed, Accordingly, the following gro 
I. Forty sixth-form Pupils in à 
to be relatively unsophistica 
was concerned, 


5 Way do not always appear to be 
Undecided and Strongly 
Neutral? and does not 


boys? grammar school, who might be presumed 
ted as far as the subject matters: the M.T.A.I. 
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Two very small groups; consisting of second and third year university 
students taking a theoretical course in Education as one of two degree 


12 


subjects. 

3. Another small group of undergraduates, friends of those described in (2), 
not taking Education as a degree subject though some of them had taken 
it during their first year at the university. 

4. A group of twenty volunteers from students who had just completed a 


one-year postgraduate teacher-training course. 


5. Thirty experienced teachers interested in educational research. 


The scores of these groups are given in Table 4. 


Table 4- 


Scores of Various Groups on M.T.A.I. 


f feutral’ * Right? — 


Group No. s Right Wrong ? oN : Wrong ; 


Standard Standard Standard 


Standard uda! 
Mean |Deviation Mean Deviation 


Mean |Deviation Mean \Deviation 


27.0 


o 


1. Sixth form 
boys 4o | 67-8 12.8 | 63.3 | 14-9 18.9 | 6.3] 4 
| maa 


oo 


2. Undergraduates 
taking 
Education: 
2nd Year . : 54.6 
3rd Year II 


coo 
non 
oo oo 
an 


nN O3 


4 | 16.3 | 6-3 | 24 
3 


~—I 


7 I 
82.3 | 11-7 | 5-5 I 


3. Undergraduates | 


not taking 
Education io | 82.8 | 11-3 54.6 | 12-9 


293.9 


ue 
[*2] 
ə 

co 
E 


12.6 


4. Postgraduate 
teacher- 

training .o | 28.6 

students 20 ` igs 

e 


is) 
[21 


5. Experienced 


teachers 30 7 .m 58.7 16.9 14-4 
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It would be folly to attempt to draw any firm conclusions from scores from such 
small groups, but some observations may be made: 


(1) The schoolboys made very much lower scores than either students or 
teachers. 


(2) The experienced teachers made lower scores than any of the student groups. 
(3) All the student groups scored at approximately the same level. 


The results reported by Herbert and Turnbull (1963) are given for comparison. 


Table 5. 


M.T.A.I. scores reported by Herbert and Turnbull (1963) 


Group Mean 


Standard Deviation 
(^ Rights * —* Wrongs °) 


Ist year students 


10.7 29.8 
3rd year students 


28.4 26.0 


The first year students, fresh from school, did not score appreciably differently from 
the sixth form boys, while the third years produced scores in close agreement with thosc 
of the university students, This suggests that there is a considerable liberalization in 
views on teacher-pupil relations during student 
subjects being studied. At the same time, 
in all groups are high, Showing the wide ra 
information on changes in attitudes in the immediate post-school years might be both 
interesting and useful, but the value of the M.T.A.I. is likely to be greatest in the field of 
teacher-training and it is more fruitful to consider it in this connection than generally. 
-T.A.L. are such as ar 
), and, in the main, the res 
ny lecturers with liberal c 
hold, or at least to express 


€ commonly dealt with 


Both Evans (1958) and Herbert and T 
between scores on the M. 


) relations of the lecturers who make 
them. Students who adopt the views of a liberal lecturer are likely to be assessed 
favourably and also to score highly on the M.T.A.I. 

This, however, is only a hypothesis, and it 


. must be remembered that there was very 
little to choose between the mean M.T.A.I. scores of students taking Education or follow- 
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ing a teacher-training course (Groups 2 and 4, Table 4) and those not doing so (Group 3). 
While Groups 2 and 4 might have been influenced by the views of Education tutors, 


Group 3 is unlikely to have been so influenced. 

d to determine why students’ M.T.A.I. scores increase, as they 
and the attitudes of their tutors might be one 
The results of such a piece of work might 
aining. 


More research is neede 
appear to do, during their college careers, 
factor to be investigated in this connection. 
have valuable practical applications in the field of teacher tr 

The lower scores of the experienced teachers (Group 5, Table 4) as compared with 
those of the students may mean that their idealism has been tempered by classroom 
experience. Alternatively, it may mean that they no longer feel the necessity for reflecting 
the idealism of their tutors. No firm conclusion can be drawn about this without more 


information than is at present available. 


Conclusions 


It does not seem, from the available information, 
satisfactory instrument for use in selection of students. Even though differen 
mean scores of more and less successful students may be significant, the high standard 


deviations generally reported point to a considerable overlapping of scores in the two 
groups and consequent difficulty of discrimination among individual members. In 
any case if, as is possible, the M.T.A.L. is really measuring the extent to which students 
absorb the views of their tutors, a verbal intelligence test might give more satisfactory 
prognostications of success. . 

A final point should be noted. It seems quite definite that, if the M.T.A.T. is to 


be used in Britain, it will have to be re-standardized. All who have used it in this 
country agree that the American norms are not applicable here oder ae der 
that some re-wording of items would be desirable. At the same time, the mee: 7 T 
test could be improved on the lines s pen 


uggested earlier. Revised in these ways, 
might provide more useful informati 


that the M.T.A.I. would be a 
fferences between 


on than it does at present. 
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Research Note : 


THE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES 
by C. J. S. TUPPEN 
National Foundation Jor Educational Research 
Introduction 


HIS note gives details of six Guttman scales which have been designed for a study of 
attitudes of teachers in junior schools, Some information is also given on relation- 
ships between teachers’ attitudes and other variables, A future publication will 

discuss the effects of teachers’ attitudes upon their pupils. The attitude scales were 


constructed primarily for use in the N.F.E.R. Streaming Project, but other research 
workers may be interested to know of their existence. 


Research now in Progress should give a clear 
attitudes to outcomes in streamed and 
teachers are involved in the study; 


er picture of the contribution of teacher 


non-streamed schools, Almost a thous 


and 
half in streamed and h 


alf in non-streamed schools. 
Interviews and questionnaire 


This present study was begun by carrying out a total of thirty- 
interviews with junior school teachers. The i i 


interviewers, who acted as non-critical list 
various themes which they had been briefe 
and transcribed later, The interview. 
summarized elsewhere (Tuppen, 1965) 


The interviews Suggested a number of attitude-areas which appeared suitable for 
construction of attitude scales. These scales would m 


4 ; ble to assess teachers' 
attitudes by means of a questionnaire. Such 4 device would of course not produce the 
detail obtainable from individual i i 
tion could be obtained from a lar 5, taking up relatively little of their 
time, using a standard form for all teachers which would elimate interviewer bias, An 
incidental finding from the interviews va, 2 
attitudes of other members of st; 
Head Teacher's assessment of the opinions of 

A questionnaire was constructed 
made by teachers in the interviews, 
asked to indicate his d 


One unstructured 
ed among three 
usively to develop 
ordings were made 
aterial which has been 


cessarily aware of the 
rely on, for example, a 


> containing statements which had 


In the questionnaire instructions, e 
egree of agreement or disagreement with e 


actually been 
ach teacher was 
ach statement, using a 
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five-point scale with a choice of r i 

Sema e i of responses ranging from 'strongly agree E 

cane rl à Es ci uer to notice that the questionnaire was er e sae id 

P ie td s = a phrased in their language; it was not drawn up in accordance 

caspase he p sona ity, nor were the items drawn from the educational literature. 
p inary exploratory research in the schools is the keystone of this method. 


The scaling of items 


The questionna Ww 
stionnaires 5 i relative to those o 
ere used to assess each teacher's attitudes relati to those of 


other tez ; > 

for rm hn. s method of scalogram analysis was used for selecting items and 
e ena 1 is ion that there exists a unidimensional scale of (e.g.) ‘attitudes 
"iir siue wi E n ne i-e of which could be labelled ‘pro-streaming’ and the other 
studying the way in eti n s probable position on the scale could be inferred by 
Ben Oho done Mes ich he replied to a series of statements about streaming, provided 
ven paces " ram mutually consistent responses. For example, two items from the 
occupied ahile brisi : e ecto I would find it impossible to keep duller children 
gasii ght children recieved instruction , and (2) In a streamed school, one 
D ar more done for the slow learner’. The items could be used to distinguish three 


shades n : 
des of opinion about streaming, as shown by the three response patterns (A, B, C) 


below:- 
Item 1. Item 2. 
A Agree Agree 
B Disagree Agree 
(or undecided) 
C Disagree Disagree 


(or undecided) (or undecided) 


ually consistent response 
It is unlikely that 
f a person at the 


aid to be ‘scalable’, since they elicit mut 
(1) also agrees to item (2). 


(2).* Pattern A is typical o 


These items are s 
patterns. Everyone who agrees to item 


anyone will agree to (1) and disagree with 
pro-streaming end of the scale and was given by 11% of the teachers involved in the 


streaming project; pattern B is slightly less pro-streaming and was given by 39% of the 
NOMBRE TES pattern C is typical of someone nearer the anti-streaming end and was given by 
50% of the teachers. (Note that streamed and non-streamed schools were equally 


represented in the sample.) 


Ideally, a Guttman scal 
a Likert or Thurstone scale. In prac 
suitable items. Perfect consistency in responses is nev 
considered to be scalable if the proportion of inconsistent r 
Various other checks are also applied. In some attitu 


of so many elements that response consistency cannot be 
used. This occurred in the 


attitude measurement cannot be 
5 à : anc 
à scale of ‘attitudes towards backward children’. 


tems. This is much shorter than 


ossible to obtain as many as ten 
ed, but an attitude area is 
s not exceed 10°. 
views are made up 
d this method of 
luce 


e should contain about ten i 
tice, it is seldom p 
ver achiev 
esponses doe: 


de-areas, people's 
achieved an 
author’s attempt to proc 


not necessarily hold. 


iu 
hough, of course, the reverse does 
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The attitude scales 


Six attitude scales were however successfu 


lly constructed. They have been named as 
follows: 


Scale A —  'Permissiveness* 
ScaleB  — Attitudes towards physical punishment 


ScaleD — Attitudes towards eleven plus selection 
ScaleG — Attitudes towards noise in the classroom 
ScaleH — Attitudes towards streaming 

Scale I — 


Attitudes towards children in A streams 


ales were all above .90, the values being 
cachers and replicated with a second random 


sample of the same size, ontained at least five items, some of which were 


The scales all c 
trichotomous, 


The scales were found 


to be positively inter- 
generalfactor. Product- 


. . B s a 
correlated, indicating the existence of 
moment correlations 


are given below. 


A 

A. Permissiveness s - e a G " : 

B. Physical punishment 49) e 

D. Eleven plus selection 22 og 

G. Noise in the classroom “31.95 31 

H. Streaming |. - -23 27 39 3 mS 

I. A streams sts a 439 — x6 .32 a 54 — 
Comment 


There was also some relationship with the t 

A comparison was made in the Non-streamed : 
À Schools «e um tudes 

for and against stream of teachers holding extreme atti 


Ing; this revealeq that the Pro-streamers made relatively more use 0 


‘traditional lessons’ such as formal sums, learnin t : 
4 arnin; 5 : : use 
of ‘progressive lessons’ suc j 8 lists E spellings, while they made less 

y. 


Ypes of lesson preferred by the teacher- 


: They also tended to be younger» 
Progressive? opinions—particularly in their 
TMIssiveness, and their tolerance of noise. 
devel) Thus Streaming and non-streamin£ 


i ut “ners do hold different attitudes a? 
suppose that all teac t teaching. 


plus selection, 
ere significant a 


(These differences w 


*This scale attempted 
revealed by their res; 

The statements wi 

than concentrating on 

to have decent manner: 


of x " 
classroom behaviour Which they elicited or permitted, 25 


i 'vement, inti: - " tant 
re import, Painting and writ) re importa 
demand clean, hands in scho ian 800d manners in Junios oes are moi 


t 
"Children must be taugh! 


cannot stand geting in class’. 


children fig, 
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Pro- Anti- 


streaming| Neutral | streaming Total 
Teachers in streamed schools -.| 4596 4596 1095 | 100% (N —495) 
Teachers in non-streamed schools ..| 13% 3596 52% | 100% (N —473) 


It is to be expected on the basis of this table that one teacher in any school which had 
about ten classes would definitely prefer the alternative type of organization. This 
expectation is rather misleading, for in a few schools it was found that less than half the 
staff were favourable to the school's policy, while in other schools all were in agreement. 
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Research Note: 


SELECTED FINDINGS FROM A FIVE-YEAR STUDY 
OF ACADEMIC DETERIORATORS IN A 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL: 


by R. R. DALE 
Department of Education, University College of Swansea 
and S. GRIFFITH 


Introduction 


HIS article had its origin in the concern of one of the authors about those children 
who entered the grammar school in a high position on the entrance examination 
list and yet had a very low standard of attainment at the end of the first academic 

year. The authors therefore made a detailed study of all cases of marked deterioration 
which arose in one particular grammar school during a period of five years. The pupils 
were selected by a fixed and severe criterion of demotion, defined as follows. 


Pupils on entry were streamed according to order of merit in the entrance examination. 
Demotion occurred at the end of both the first term and the first year. In the first four 
years of the inquiry there was a three-stream entry, and ‘ deteriorators ? were defined as 
pupils who were demoted by the end of their first year from an ‘A’ toa * C? stream, 
or who were demoted from the * B? stream to the ‘ C? stream and then fell to the lower 
halfofit. Those who fell from an * A’ to a‘ B? stream were excluded because the investi- 
gators wished to concentrate on what they regarded as the more serious cases. In the 
fifth year of the inquiry, when there was a four-form entry, the definition was adjusted 
accordingly. We accepted the limitations of this definition because we wished to examine 
the causes of deterioration rather than to determine its incidence. 


The number of deteriorators isolated in this way was thirty-nine; though this is 
acknowledged to be a small number, the smallness was compensated by the intimate 
knowledge that we had of each deteriorator. One of the authors was a teacher in the 
school, in daily contact with the deteriorators usually for several years, who knew their 


home conditions well. 

During the interval between the commencement of the research and the writing of the 
present article several large sociological surveys have demonstrated the importance of 
social class factors in connection with attainment at the grammar school. Such reports 
were of necessity impersonal, and here in a grammar school was flesh for the bones of these 


*A fuller account of this study may be read in the recently published book: Down Stream: Failure in the Grammar School by R. R. 
Dale and S. Griffith. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965. 
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reports. W ils i 
Tim A e kin = to observe the pupils in their day to day conduct. We studied 
chool activities and went to see them in their lei 
We dick: thar a m in their leisure moments at hom 
at we came to know them. In som he inqui x 
iman Scheol, in em. e cases the inquiry leads back to the 
2 , in others to an examination of academic f: i 
J X2 a actors in the Grammar Sch 
E. ; i ar School 
2n P UN of the ree m Always in the centre of the picture is the child; 
" a in spite of intellectual promise; Mary, who i ing in spite of 
d à; ng f ; pro’ ; Mary, who is succeeding in spite of 
ecd Ju $ pari i and industrious; Elaine, bright and lazy. In the th the 
D: : but on each side of him is a parent and in the background Society. Much detailed 
estigation therefore lies behind the statistics presented here. 


E uei e adim pee school where these studies were made is situated in a 
E poen with an agricultural background. The percentage intake was very 
cada a por cent. of the relevant age group to about 46 per cent. As, 
m iy E pue ; eterioration excluded from consideration those pupils who were in 
Ai v en "t examination, this research is about pupils who either come 
Jets bw ange o ability for grammar school intake or are reasonably near to it. 

e marks in the 1 1-plus examination a r-line, and selection 


fara re close together at the border 
“an is somewhat chancy, there is little difference between those who are just above and 
those who are just below the line. 


ecided, each ‘ deteriorator ? was tested and 
d recognition and diagnostic arith- 
telligence tests were available 


. Each year, after the demotions had been d 
interviewed. They were given Schonell tests in won 


RN and intelligence tests. The results of several other in 
or a control group. Primary school records were scrutinized, and absenteeism and ill- 


health noted. The Principal School Medical Officer for the County supplied the health 


ANS of each deteriorator. Inquiries were made about their home background and 
their behaviour outside school. Favourite an d, together with 


hebt d disliked subjects were liste 
obbies and other non-school activities. the Probation 


In cases of known misdemeanour 
Officer was consulted, and her knowledge sought about all the other deteriorators. 
Primary school staff, Youth leaders an 


d Ministers of religion were also interviewed. As 
soon as possible the home of each deterior 


ator was visited at least once. The career of each 
of these pupils was followed until they left school. 


Rather late in the investigation it was 
decided, for the sake of contrast, to include ‘ improvers ’ in the study. These were selected 
iterion similar to that use 


by an objective promotion cri d for demotion, though of course in 


reverse, Data for the improvers was necessarily more limited than that for the deteriora- 
tors. The work presented here is only a small part of the investigation. We have, how- 
ever, selected those findings which seem to be of most importance. One of the first 
variables which we examined was * intelligence ' or the ' academic aptitude of the pupils. 


Intelli 
igence 

tests Were administered 
section from all 
The 


It is 


ear group intelligence 
f 88 pupils, being à cross- 


e entrance examination. 
he control group 110-3- 


cademic y 


control group o 
test taken in th 


.4, and that for t 


At the end of their first a 
to all the deteriorators. Fora 
Streams, use was made of the intelligence 
average I.Q. of the deteriorators was 17 I 
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asonable to assume from these figures that the deteriorators as a group were not handi- 
= by being of lower intelligence than their fellow pupils. 


The I.Q. range of the deteriorators was as follows: 


Table x 


100-104 | 105-109 TIO-114} r15- 


119 
No. of 
Deteriorators 


ntelligence level of some of these deteriorators 
was rather low for gram i 

part in the deterioration. In order to thr 
the I.Os. of deteriorators with those of th 
Corresponding positions in th e 
Years 4 and 5 of the survey, comprisin; 
whereas the average I.Q. of th 


Social class 


The association of social class 


Oupings with the Standard of attai 
grammar school became noticeable during the ingu; i n 
with the deterioration of the pupil 


Presents a classification of parental Occupation for. 


(4) one whole year of entry [to Serve as a base-li i 
. 1 i 
figures given at (b) and 2 RUSSIE dcin 


(b) the: improvers ° for Years r to 6 inclusive $ 


The improvers included all pupils who conformed to a promotion criterion; they are 
presented here because they bring the social class factor into even greater prominence. 
It should be noted that the one year of entry will in itself contain some deteriorators and 
some improvers. 


Table 2 
Classification for Social Status from Parental Occupation 


Parental Occupation Category : 


(a) No. of pupils—one year 

(b) No. of improvers— 
Years 1 to 6 inclusive 

(c) No. of deteriorators— 
Years 1 to 5 inclusive 


The categories of occupation in Table 3 are as follows: 


1. Professional and high administrative. 
2. Managerial and executive. 
. Inspectional, supervisory and other non-manual. 


As for 3 but lower grade. 


Semi-skilled manual. 


3 
4 
5. Skilled manual and routine grades of non-manual. 
6 
7. Unskilled manual. 


In the table the deteriorators tend to congregate in social class categories 5 drunk 
i.e. 37 out of 39 are in these categories; on the other hand the improvers do E led, 
category 5*. The fathers of 22 of the 39 deteriorators were unski i» ciny including 
i.e. 56.4 per cent, whereas only 26.5 per cent ofthe pupils in a whole Law doe by other re- 
future deteriorators) belonged to these classes. This finding 1s con age 18, where it 
searches, notably the Ministry of Education report, Early Leaving, p? » 


is stated that: 


* Deterioration which has cause 


n the top selection group at 


d many who were placed i 


ii „year entry (itself 
al class distribution of deteriorator® compared une me one pansan ga Ten 
) gives a significant difference xe ees ned the Unc-year entry was significant 


*Statistical comparisons (Chi-square) ee 
* contaminated ’ with improvers and deteriorator ) P difference. That between ii 


deteriorators and improvers gave a high! 


p i se. 
beyond the .05 level, Yates’ correction was used in each ca: 
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eleven, to be found at sixteen in the lowest academic categories, is most common among 
the children of unskilled workers (54 per cent) and semi-skilled workers (37.9 per cent) ’. 

At the other end of the table none of the 39 cases of deterioration gathered from five 
years of entry, came from social classes 1, ? and 3, whereas 13 out of the 36 improvers came 
from these classes. Even in the middle of the scale class 4 contains 8 out of the 36 
improvers but only two of the 39 deteriorators. 

In an attempt to isolate more specifically the particular influences associated with 
deterioration we included a detailed examination of a number of factors in the social class 
* constellation °. We have selected our findings on two of the factors for report here. The 
first of these is the education of the parents. 


Parental education 


We began with a control group consisting ofthe total entry for two years and tabulated 
the pupils according to stream and education of parents. This information is given in 


Table 3. 
Table 3 


Streaming in relation to Education of Parents (percentages)* 


= 
£ A > LI B , LI G* 
stream stream stream 
Number of children (Years 7 and 8) 64. 63 54 
(a) No parent attended grammar school 15.1 31.5 59.4 | 100% 
(b) Only mother attended grammar school 32.3 38.7 29.0 | 100%, 
(c) Only father attended grammar school 51.2 39-5 9.3 100% 
(d) Both parents attended grammar school 61.8 32.4 5.9 | 100%, 


There were 108 families out of 181 with onc or more parents who were taught ata 
grammar school. It should be noted in passing that whereas 83 per cent of children in the 
* A" stream had at least one parent who was educated in a grammar school, this prapor- 
tion declined to 63 per cent in the * B' form and only 28 per cent in the ‘C?’ form. 
[Cf Whalley (1961) pp. 138-140, and pp. 45-57]. UE — = cannot 
say that the differences are produced solely by a decline in parenta encouragement, as 
uch factors as the correlation between social class and academic aptitude are also involved. 
The case study evidence, however, on progress in the grammar school, points strongly Es 
parental influence as a major factor. The differences are most pronounced when both 
parents attended a grammar school, and when only the father attended a grammar school. 
When only the mother attended a grammar school the differences, as shown in the Table. 


tween (a) and (^) is significant beyond the 05 level, and those between (a) and (c) and (a) and (d) beyond the .01 level 


*The difference be 
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do not appear as great, but one would not care to make a definite finding from a single 
instance and with such small numbers. 

We then examined the parental education of the deteriorators and found to our 
surprise that in only one case amongst the 39 was there a. parent educated in a grammar school. 
whereas we have scen that in the control sample of a one-year entry there were 108 out of 
181 families with one or more parents who were taught at a grammar school*. The 
research of Jones (1962) gives general support to these findings. His research produced a 
statistically significant association between deterioration and neither of the parents having 
been educated at a grammar school, and between deterioration and the mother not having 
been educated at a grammar school, but the difference caused by the father not receiving 
a grammar school education was not statistically significant, though the trend was the 
same. Further support for the influence of the mother on the educational progress of 
the child comes from our examination of the parental education of the full 36 improvers 
discovered in the entries of Years 1 to 6. Both the parents of one third of the improvers 
were educated at a grammar school, only the mothers of another third (30.6%) were so 
educated, and in the case of 19.4 per cent of improvers only the father was so educated. 
In only 16.6 per cent of the cases did neither parent attend a grammar school. We are 
supported in this finding by the work of Greenald (1955), who concluded that there was 
some association between improvement and the parents’ further or grammar school 
education}. 

The scarcity of grammar-school parents amongst the deteriorators does not, of course, 
imply an inevitable lack of academic culture in the home, but it does mean that all these 
parents have missed the experience of grammar school life and studies which could help 
them with their children’s difficulties; and it cannot be easy for them to understand fully 
what the school requires of them as parents. Lewis (1952) writes ‘.. . it was often more 
difficult for a boy from a poorer home to “fit in” as naturally as a boy whose parents 
been to grammar schools, and where their own backgrounds and interests were not unlike 


those of the schoolmasters the boy would meet in school °. 
The second factor selected was size of family. 


Family size mE 
sociation between family poverty and deterioration in 


/hi xamining the as | and ati 
While we were exa g Lp tet epe 


i ss i r differences concer 
attainment we came across important i apis 
aspect of the question which merits much more attention. As Stott (1956) states: When 


one examines the home background of delinquents or even of iecur n e T n 
i j nilies. 
rki frequently they are members of large families, 
at school, one cannot help remar king how y er arg E 
i i indeed dis- 
and recent salies confirm that the numbers coming from such one 2 à Pa id 
proportionate °. Even when social class is held constant, this effect of family a 


scen at work. (Cf. Floud, et al., Table 21.) "m T— 
y zi i re likely raw near the overty line, and, k 
Not only is a large family more likely to draw n p exe: e 


^^ interruption by 
be unable to pay for facilities such as books, but also, interruption 9} 


The difference is statistically highly significant. 


tCP. also the important book by Fraser, E. (1959). PP- 41-43. 
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family may help substantially towards the deterioration of a grammar school pupil. 
Four of our deteriorators suffered badly from such interruptions. Nor can the parents 
give as much attention to any one of five or six children as they could to an only child. 


The difference between the size of the families of the deteriorators and those ofa 


control group is shown in Table 5. 


Table 4 
Size of Family 


Number of children in family 
6 or more 5 4 3 2 _| I 
% % % % % % 
One-year entry (95 pupils 
not counting . 
deteriorators) — 8.7 21.7 17.4 39.I 13.0 
Deteriorators in the 
survey (39) 
(Years 1 to 5) 18.0 12.8 


This table was prepared by noting the number of children in the family of each deteriorator, 
towards the end of the pupil's first year of attendance. 


It will be seen that whereas 51 per cent of the deteriorators belonged to families where 
there were four or more children, only 30 per cent of the non-deteriorators were similarly 
placed, * and in the entry year considered in Table 4 there was no family of a non-deteriora- 
tor which had more than five children. The average size of the families of deteriorators was 
3.9 whereas that of the 36 improvers was 2.1. Greenald (1955) came to the same con- 
clusion. He reported that a family size of four children or more was associated with a 
downward trend in academic performance, in both middle and working classes. Academic 
improvement was associated with only children, particularly among the working class 
In this study 67 per cent of the improvers were the first-born of a small family; the figure 


for deteriorators was 48.7 per cent.* 


In order to ascertain more clearly the inter-relationship between social class, size of 
family and pupil attainment the data was reorganized as it appears in Table 5. 


*The differences are statistically significant. 
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Table 5 
Size of Family and Social Class 


Deteriorators compared with Improvers* 


as Social Class 
Famil | 
D 2 3 4 7 
I Deteriorators I 
Improvers (1) (4) (3) 
2 Deteriorators 
Improvers (3) (3) 3 
3 Deteriorators i 
Improvers (4) (2) 
4 Deteriorators I 4 
Improvers 
5 Deteriorators I I 
Improvers 
6 Deteriorators 2 I 
Improvers 
More than Deteriorators 2 I : 
6 Improvers (1) 
p alt 


c all but one of the 36 improvers. When one reads 
ers below social class 5 and when one reads down- 
wards there is only one improver from families of more than 4 children. In this excep- 
tional case the father was à professional man (social class 2). Within each social class 
the family size of the improvers is smaller than that of the deteriorators; in k. class 4 
it is 1.9 compared with 3.0 and in social class 5 1t 18 2.0 compared with: 4:9 - other 
classes do not overlap, but for social class 3 the average size tor iinprewers W as l4 aud in 
social class 2 it was 3.6 (because of the exceptional family of 9); for deteriorators in class 6 


the average size was 3.6 and for those in class 7, 3-4. AS the number of deteriorators was 
only 39, and there were only 36 improvers, We record this information mainly to enable 
Y 39, ye 


The dotted line is drawn to includ 
from left to right, there are no improv 


ears | to 6, whereas deteriorators are from Years | to 5. 


*Improvers are in brackets; they are from Yi 
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comparisons to be made with the results of other investigations. Once again, however, we 
feel it necessary to remind readers of the ‘ floor’ and * ceiling ’ effects due to our definition 
of improvers and deteriorators. A large proportion of the higher social class children were 
in the ‘ A’ stream on entry, because of their high place in the entrance examination. 
They were therefore more ‘ at risk’ than those from the lower social classes except that 
they were not included as deteriorators if they went down only to the ‘ B' stream. Pupils 
in the * A’ stream could not, however, become improvers. On the other hand there was 
a large proportion of pupils of low social class in the * C? stream. It was therefore 
statistically easier for them to produce improvers, whereas they could not, by definition, 
become deteriorators. Our working definitions, therefore, tend to produce an under- 
estimate of the association between social class and attainment in the grammar school. 
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EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE ON COMPARATIVE 
ATTAINMENT IN MATHEMATICS IN SINGLE-SEX 
AND CO-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by W. H. Kine 


University of London Institute of Education 


Introduction 


N two previous articles in this journal, R. R. Dale has considered the available research 

evidence on attainment in Mathematics and other subjects of boys and girls in secondary 

schools. Several difficulties are inherent in any attempt to generalize or to give a 
valid interpretation of these results. There are many variables: social class, rural v. 
urban schools, degree of motivation of students and parents; these have rarely been 
considered. Most of the research reported by Dale is based on raw examination marks 
or passes in the old School Certificate or present G.C.E. * O ’ level examinations. King's 
(1949) research dealt with a random sample of School Certificate results abstracted from 
the examination broadsheets, but, in common with other rescarches, did not allow for: 


(i) number of students who did not take the examination (the ‘drop outs °); 
(ii) pass or fail in a public examination as a statistically rough criterion; or 


(iii) adequate comparison of attainment of boys and girls in co-educational 
schools. 


Items (i) and (ii) may give misleading results, and these difficulties may be avoided if 
complete forms or year groups can be tested before: 


(a) the compulsory school leaving age has been reached, and 
(b) any of the students have dropped the subject. 


ainment of children in randomly selected 


In addition, results must be based on att c e 
vailable from a research reported in this 


secondary schools. Such information was a 
journal by King (Vol. VIIL., No. I.). 


Sampling 
schools gave the following breakdown into types 


š dary 
wicag come ade rip ho completed all tests are also recorded: 


of schools. ‘The numbers of schools and students w 
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Table I 


Single Sex Co-educational 
Type of Sex No. of No. of No. of No. of Total 
School Schools Students Schools Students Students 
Grammar Boys 7 417 5 16 58. 
Grammar Girls 7 406 3 1 si Eel 
Modern Boys 7 367 13 354 721 
Modern Girls 7 345 13 347 692 
Boys 794 5 r 
: 521 130 
Girls 751 500 ei 
Total 28 1535 18 IO2I 2556 
Results 


In this report, results are given for three variables: 


Scores on: 


(a) Raven's Progressive Matrices (1956); 


(b) N.F.E.R. Mathematics Test I; 
(c) Step 3A Mathematics Test; 


for boys and girls separately in co-educational schools and for boys and girls in single-sex 


schools. 


Table II summarizes the results of boys and girls on these three tests. 


Table II 
Test Sex Mean N Significance 
ene Boys | aias | mgs o 
Matrices 41-09 1251 " 
amu ae] m, o 
wE |a| lae] e. 


*N.S. The difference betwee: 
.01 A difference between t 
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n the two means is not significant, e.g. could have occurred by chance alone. 
he two means as large as this may be expected by chance only once in every hundred occasions. 


In these results, the girls’ scores are significantly higher than the boys’ scores on the 
non-verbal test, not significantly different on the standard N.F.E.R. Mathematics test. 
The Step 3A is an American mathematics test quite different in content and presentation 
from the usual English test. Any rigidity in mathematical thinking would tend to show 
here by lower scores; this may have been the reason that the boys’ scores are very signi- 
ficantly higher than the girls’ scores. However, the break-down of these results for boys 
and girls in co-educational and single-sex schools revealed further variations in means. 
These results are presented for each of the three variables. 


Variable: Raven's Progressive Matrices 


(a) Grammar School Sample 


Calculation of mean scores for boys and girls provided range of mean scores in order 


of size. 


Girls Co-ed: Girls Co-ed: Boys Boys 


Mean Scores 52.1 50.9 50.6 49.4 


Significance 


All other possible mean differences are highly significant (.o1 level). 


(b) Modern School Sample 


Boys Girls Co-ed: Girls Co-ed: Boys 


Mean Scores 46.9 44.9 42.3 40.2 


neans though there 


any two n ugh à 
all the girls in this 


ant difference (.01) between 
boys and 


Here there is a very signific 
the means of all the 


was no signicant difference between 
sample of secondary modern students. 
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Variable: .N.F.E.R. Mathematics Test I 
(a) Grammar School Sample 
The differences in boys’ and girls’ means in single-sex schools and boys’ and girls’ means 


in co-educational schools were not significant. The breakdown gave the following range 
of mean scores: 


Girls Co-ed: Boys Boys Co-ed: Girls 


Mean Scores 87.19 86.87 86.80 84.71 


Significance N.S. N.S. .05 


Only two differences reached significance level; girls’ from single-sex schools and girls’ 
from coeducational schools had means which differed very significantly (.o1) and boys’ 
means from single-sex schools were higher (.05) than those of girls from co-educational 
schools. All other differences were not significant. 


(b) Modern School Sample 


There was no significant difference between the mean scores of boys (721) and girls (692) 
in this sample, but the mean scores under the four categories do show great variations. 


Boys Girls Co-ed: Girls Co-ed: Boys 


Mean Scores 62.09 60.23 47.24. 46.68 


Significance N.S. .O1 N.S. 


All other mean differences are highly significant (.o1). Attainment of boys and girls 
ols is significantly higher than that of boys and girls in co-educationa 
schools on this conventional type of test. There was a wide range of mean scores for 
children in the co-educational schools though such differences were not as large in the other 
two more unusual types of tests. The range of means for girls was 23.0 to 75.6 and for 
boys 24.0 to 82.1., both from co-educational schools. With the omission of the twe 
coeducational schools with smallest means, the boys’ mean rose to 49-8 and the girls de 
50.7 but were still significantly lower than the means for single-sex schools. The w! 


range of mean scores has already been noted*. 


in separate scho 
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Variable: Step 3A Mathematics Test 
(a) Grammar School Sample 
The mean scores for all boys and all girls were respectively 39. 11 and 38.28, a difference 


which, though small, was significant (.02). The breakdown into the four categories is 
made as before. 


Boys Co-ed: Boys Girls Co-ed: Girls 


Mean Scores 39.13 39.04. 38.70 37.14 


Significance N.S. N.S. .OI 


Here, the only differences to note are those between the mean of girls in coeducational 
schools and the mean of each of the other three categories (.01), otherwise most students 
make the same type of response to this unconventional test. 


(b) Modern School Sample 


The mean scores of all the boys was significantly higher than the mean scores of the 
girls (.or)—a larger difference than had appeared in the grammar school sample. 
The breakdown into different categories produced more consistent differences than any 
previously noted. 


Boys Girls Co-ed: Boys Co-ed: Girls 


Mean Scores — 27.34 23.82 22.50 


Significance .OI .05 .05 


(.or) than the students in the other three 


Boys in single-sex schools did much better Tires psi 


categories; girls better than girls in co-educational schools (.o1). 
the largest variation in means. 


Discussion Ea 
n Mathematics 1S meaningless 


groups when considered in 


y TX : i 
Overall comparison of boys’ and girls’ attainments 
be measured. Dale, in his 


because such comparison disguises differences between as 
terms of types of school and the nature of the criteria to 
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discussion of previous research, states that, in general, boys from co-educational schools 
do better than boys from boys’ schools, but there is less difference between girls in co- 
educational schools and girls’ schools. The first statement has been verified only for the 
grammar school boys, but not for the secondary modern boys. The second statement 
finds no support in either sample. 


Many of the differences between grammar and modern sample means must be 
due to secondary selection and its efficiency in selecting boys of similar academic quality, 
in addition to differences demanded in academic standards and degrees of motivation. 


There is some agreement of these results with Sutherland's Ulster research. She 
found that boys from co-educational schools had higher mean scores on both types of 
mathematics paper in the Senior Leaving Certificate Examination than boys from boys’ 
schools. This pattern of differences was repeated on the N.F.E.R. test, but not on the 
Step 3A, though in both cases the differences were not significant. 


The differences in means for both types of girls’ schools depended on the particular 
mathematics test; but in the present research, girls from girls’ schools obtained signifi- 
cantly higher scores on both tests. Girls obtain higher mean scores on the non-verbal test 
in the grammar school sample and do significantly better than boys from co-educational 


schools in the modern sample. 


It is impossible to give a brief summary, but two points are clear: 
(a) the superiority of girls on the non-verbal test and of boys on the Step 3A 
test in the grammar school sample, and 


(b) boys and girls from single-sex modern schools do consistently better than 
those from co-educational schools. 
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COLOURED IMMIGRANT CHILDREN: A SURVEY 
OF RESEARCH, STUDIES AND LITERATURE ON 
THEIR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS AND 
POTENTIAL —IN BRITAIN 


by R. J. Gotpman and Francine M. TAYLOR 


Education Research Unit, University of Reading 
I. General background of the racial situation in Britain 


HE situation of coloured immigrant children in our schools today can only be fully 
understood against the background of the total immigration situation, and the way 
in which it has changed in recent years. Our introduction, therefore, outlines 

the general situation and the studies stemming from it. . 

Commonwealth coloured immigration has become a controversial issue in Britain 
today. Although the total estimated number of immigrants at the end of 1964 was given 
as 820,000 by E. J. Rose, Head of the Five-year Study of Race Relations in Great Britain, 
and by the Home Secretary in the House of Commons (The Times, 18 January, 1965), 
this is considered by some to be an underestimate, in view of the uncertainty expressed in 
the Census Report, 1961, and that the true figure is closer to a million. Although 820,000 
is only 1:5% of the total population of 54 millions, over 80% of coloured immigrants are, 
according to Peach (1965), concentrated in the urban areas (towns of 50,000 or more), 
with half in Britain's ten largest cities. This means that in some towns and cities the 
concentrations of coloured immigrants is as much as 8% and in particular neighbourhoods 
as much as 50% or more. 

Coloured immigrants are drawn mainly from three ethnic groups whose approximate 
totals probably include 430,000 West Indians; 165,000 Indians; 100,000 Pakistanis; and 
in addition, some 125,000 come from African countries, or from Aden, Ceylon or Malaya. 
There are other large groups of Commonwealth citizens thought to number about 
60,000 Cypriots, 38,000 Maltese, 60,000 Australians and New Zealanders, and 60,000 
Canadians. The largest immigrant group comes from the Republic of Ireland, an 
estimated 500,000 (B.B.C., 1965). 

The main reasons behind immigration to the United Kingdom appear to have been 
poverty, lack of economic and educational opportunity in the home country, the avail- 
ability of jobs in Great Britain and the active recruitment of foreign workers by some 
industries in this country. The main arrival of Commonwealth citizens began in the 
early 1950s and rose from an estimated 42,000 in 1955 to an estimated 136,000 by 1961 
[Home Office (Cmd. 2739), 1965]. The number of immigrants who arrived immediately 


imi i y itish situation. 
*A second similar article is being compiled of studies in the U.S.A. which appear to be relevant to the Britis! 
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before the Commonwealth Immigration Act (1962) rose sharply in anticipation of the 
controls, whereby the Act regulated the entry of those who wished to work by determining 
the number of Ministry of Labour vouchers allowed. Under the first Act approximately 
20,000 vouchers a year were issued : ‘A’ type vouchers to those with specific jobs to come to; 
‘B’ type vouchers to people with special qualifications and skills; and ‘C? type vouchers 
to other workers. Although this restricted immigration to some degree, it was 
counterbalanced by an increase in the women and children accompanying or joining the 
head of the family, particularly among the West Indians. However, a high proportion 
of Indians and Pakistanis are bringing their children, which appears to indicate that they 
plan to settle here (B.B.C., 1965, p. 24). A later Act (1965) restricts the number of 
vouchers to a total of 8,500 a year. 

The majority of immigrants are young and the birthrate has been estimated by the 
Economist Intelligence Unit (1962) to be 25 per 1,000 which is above the United Kingdom 
average of 18 per 1,000. This birthrate appears to be higher among the less educated 
within these groups. Waterhouse and Brabban (1964) in an Immigrant Fertility Study 
found that in their area there was a demand and need for a family planning service. 
The Five-Year Survey of Race Relations estimated at the end of 1964 that there were about 
250,000 immigrant children in England, a considerable number born here and a large 
number immigrating after their parents. These children are still arriving, 


The immigrants’ immediate need on arrival is to find accommodation and this tends 
to occur in areas which already desperately require additional housing for its normal 
population. The schools in these areas are frequently short-staffed, overcrowded, and 
have inadequate buildings. Any population influx into these areas accentuates these 
difficulties. Because the Commonwealth immigrants are identifiable easily by colour 
they appear to be accused by some of the host population as the causes of these difficulties. 
It may be noted that in many areas the influx of Irish has been greater than that of 
coloured immigrants. 

The social conflict, hostility and antagonisms engendered by the newcomers’ arrival 
in Great Britain was best interpreted in terms of an ‘Immigrant Host’ relationship rather 
than as à xadtal Husten during the 1950s. As Patterson (1963) describes it: ‘In this 
approach colour falls into its rightful place as only one, albeit an important one, of many 
factors influencing and often complicating a particular immigrant host relationiship". 
The British situation is not strictly comparable with the American or South African 
situation where the colour bar has operated for generations in law, custom and individual 
attitudes. 

In Britain, antipathy to outsiders, whether they be non-British or people from other 
areas of Britain, is probably a cultural norm, states Gorer (1955), although colour- 
conscious immigrants may interpret this antagonism to skin colour. While there is 
evidence of discriminatory behaviour towards immigrants, Patterson (1963), Little (1947) 
and Banton (1958) do not think this is based on widespread ‘prejudice’ as such, Little 
defining prejudice as ‘an emotional, irrational, rigid disposition that is not amenable to 


reason or modification’. 
Two major hypotheses are advanced to explain the motivations behind discriminatory 


behaviour prevalent in Britain in varying situations. 
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(1) The colour-class hypothesis set out by Little (1947) which was developed 
from the stable situation he found in the Cardiff dock area in 1946 when British 
society was thought, due partly to its colonial past, to identify coloured people 
with the lowest social class. These people feel that they will lose or jeopardize 
their social status by associating with a coloured person. Colour has the same 
socially inferior connotation as English spoken ungrammatically. 

(2) The stranger hypothesis is supported by Banton (1958), in which he feels 
that the coloured immigrants are seen as the archetypal strangers, both in 
appearance and behaviour, in a society where mild xenophobia is a norm. He 
insists that British norms of conduct relating to coloured people differ from other 
strangers only in degree, although there are other factors which allocate the 
coloured people to the end position on the scale of strangeness. 

Banton (1958) did a survey on British racial attitudes in 1956 in which 300 people 
were interviewed throughout the country. He found that colour prejudice did not appear 
to be widespread, but that evidence of discrimination was undeniable. None of the 
interviewees felt that there were any biological differences relevant to questions of social 
equality, although they showed themselves appreciative of cultural variations. In 
particular, Banton found that only 10% of those interviewed thought that coloured people 
were inferior to white and this was so often qualified that he believed that only 2% of the 
sample endorsed it wholeheartedly. 

Richmond (1955), using the results of a still unpublished survey of British attitudes 
towards coloured ‘colonials’ conducted in 1951, asserted that the population could be 
divided into three groups of roughly equal size, according to their prejudice. These 
groups were: one-third extremely prejudiced, one-third mildly prejudiced, and one-third 
tolerant. After criticism by Banton (1959), Richmond (1958) modified his position, 
conceding that attitudes in Britain are probably more favourable and less rigid than he had 
supposed. The results of Banton’s own smaller sample survey of attitudes in six British 
towns would suggest that only one in twenty-five of the British population would subscribe 
to the doctrines of racial superiority, although this would not mean that all of them were 
rigidly prejudiced by our definition nor that they were prepared to translate such opinions 
into action. 

Glass and Pollins (1960) conducted a survey and concluded that most attitudes 
toward coloured people were severely prejudiced among only 10% of the sample and that 
about 15% were extremely tolerant. Between these two the majority expressed some 
degree of prejudice. Collins (1957) in his comparative study of such ethnic and religious 
Sroups as Negroes, Moslems and Chinese in three regions of Britain found that there are 
great regional variations in racial attitudes. The reasons for these differences of attitudes 
appear to be complex. Factors such as the type of immigrant group, the time span of the 
immigrant settlement, the size and pattern of the immigrant group and the historical 
background of the host community all seem to play their part, says Collins. 

Other studies dealing with coloured immigration in England are by Griffith et al. 
(1960), a summary of information on housing, employment and an appraisal of sociological 


literature on the subject; Davison (1964) brings this up to date; and Desai (1963), an 
anthropologist, studies Indian immigrants, their settlement and integration patterns and 
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their associations. The B.B.C.’s Colour in Britain (1965) is an enlargement of an adult 
education broadcast series, which contains much useful, well-presented factual material 
not found elsewhere about immigrants in Britain, their problems and what action can be 
taken to help them and ourselves, through community co-operation. 


Huxley (1964) sees prejudice as a culture conflict in outlook and customs. Ruck 
(1959) discusses the problems and home background of the West Indians. Aurora (1960) 
describes Indian workers in Southall, and George (1960) the Cypriot community in 
London. Israel (1965) has done a detailed survey of the immigrant community in 
Slough which provides much interesting material for further detailed study. 


There are many who now feel that the attitudes quoted by Banton, Patterson and 
Little were representative when there were relatively few non-white Commonwealth 
immigrants, but that they are no longer applicable. With the increasing flow of immi- 
grants from Commonwealth countries and their concentration in urban areas reaction 
against them began to mount, as the Notting Hill and Nottingham disturbances appear to 
indicate (Jephcott, 1964), and action was demanded to restrict immigration by various 
pressure groups. 


Deakin (1965) points out that a Gallup Poll taken in June, 1961 found that only 21% 
of the sample were in favour of free entry as opposed to 67% in favour of restrictions, and 
6% for a total ban. The Commonwealth Immigration Act of 1962 was passed with 
Labour opposition. In 1964, however, the Labour Party conceded the need for restriction 
by approving its renewal the following year. In July, 1964, a new Gallup Poll showed 
only 10% of those questioned in favour of free entry, 68% in favour of some restriction and 
20% foratotalban. Immigration and race appeared to be a major issue for the electorate 
in a number of constituencies, six of which, including Smethwick, are reported in Deakin’s 
book. 

It appears that public attitudes are becoming more vocally prejudiced against the 
‘coloured’ Commonwealth ethnic groups. N’Dem (1953), a Nigerian, in his study of 
white and coloured relationships in Manchester, found that the factor of skin colour 
permeates the entire range of social relationships and that the coloured person feels that 
all whites are basically prejudiced against black people. Colour prejudice and dis- 
crimination is, claims N’Dem, a fact in Britain, and the sooner it is recognized, or accepted, 
the easier it will be to achieve social justice and fair play. This point of view is also 
advocated by Hill (1965) on the basis of an attitude survey carried out among 120 people 
representing a cross section of householders, employers, employees and landladies in three 
areas of London whose densities of coloured immigrants varied from high, medium, to low. 
Hill suggests that there has been a considerable increase in colour prejudice in Britain 
since Banton’s estimates. Working on the basis of a social distance scale indicated by 
four degrees of relationship, Hill described 20% as severely prejudiced and 30% con- 
siderably prejudiced. The 1965 White Paper, Immigration from the Commonwealth (Home 
Office, Cmd. 2739) was considered by some in all the political parties to be a concession to 
increasing hostility to coloured immigrants. A principal point of criticism is that it 
institutes a quota of 8,500 Commonwealth immigrants per ycar holding work permits. 
The controls are thought by some to be severer than those imposed upon aliens; they 
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restrict entry to children of immigrants between 16-18 years, except in cases of hardship, 
and give priority of entry to professional people, who are most needed in their own country. 

The Commonwealth Immigrants Advisory Council was set up by the Act of 1962 to 
advise the Home Secretary on matters affecting immigrants and to examine the arrange- 
ments and powers of the local authorities to deal with the welfare of the immigrants. 
Its four reports [Home Office (1963-1965)] during the period of its existence were on 
Housing (Cmd. 2119, Cmd. 2796), Education of Commonwealth Immigrants (Cmd. 
2766) and on Immigrant School Leavers (Cmd. 2458). This Council established a 
National Committee for Commonwealth Immigrants in April 1964, with a paid advisory 
officer to collect and circulate information to local authorities on how best to improve 
relations between immigrants and the community. Under the White Paper on Common- 
wealth Immigration (Home Office, 1965) a new Committee for Commonwealth Immi- 
grants has been established to replace the previous Council and Committee. It is headed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and will have the same Advisory Officer, Miss Nadine 
Peppard. 

To keep abreast of all activities concerned with the varied ethnic groups both in 
Britain and throughout the world readers should refer to the monthly Newsletter published 
by the Institute of Race Relations since 1960 and their quarterly journal, Race. A 
monthly summary of new items from national and local newspapers relating to immigrants 
in the United Kingdom is published by the Economist Intelligence Unit called Gommon- 
wealth Immigration. 

As it is impossible to review all the relevant literature in the field, we include several 
bibliographies in our own bibliography. The most recent, by Grayshon and Houghton 
(1966), is the most complete and includes a selection of works from the U.S.A. which are 
relevant to the situation in Great Britain. 


II. General survey of the educational situation of immigrant children 


Since the last decade, immigrant children have been entering schools in the Greater 
London region and in Midland and Northern cities in increasing numbers. In 1956, 
it was estimated that 8,000 pupils in London schools were of overseas origin. By 1964, 
the figure had risen to 38,000. The rate of increase has made the task of integration more 
difficult. In Bradford, a city of high immigrant population, the 1,500 children in 
September 1964 had risen by almost one-third, only six months later. In areas of high 
immigration density, immigrant children can form large percentages in some schools. 
For example, in Birmingham, although the average proportion of immigrant children is 
only 5°% of the children in all maintained schools, there are 22 primary schools with 
between 16%-70% coloured immigrant children. This may cause racial tension, eve 
parents are afraid that their children will be affected by the apparent lower standards o 
the immigrant children as the latter's numbers increase. . . 

The local authorities have tried to meet the administrative, educational and social 
problems of this sudden influx into schools, already overcrowded and understaffed, 
variety of ways. The Ministry of Education Pamphlet No. 43 (1963), discussed the prob- 
lems schools would meet with these children, advising flexibility in cultural matters and 
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outlining some administrative procedures in teaching the children. These recom- 
mendations were not and could not have been based upon rescarch, since research 
evidence was not available. 

Education authorities have described their methods of teaching immigrant children 
in articles in the Times Educational Supplement by Sampson (1963), Burgin (1964) and 
Robin (1965). Most schools do not separate immigrant from English children at the 
primary stage, although they may have special teaching in the secondary schools for onc 
houraday. This occurs, for example, in Nottingham, Smethwick and Slough. Although 
immigrant children are not being segregated they are generally in the ‘C? streams or 
remedial classes, because of their linguistic disabilities. This may not be due to low 
ability, since few authorities have evaluated their ability levels. Tapper and Stoppes 
(1963) point out that about half the immigrants at one secondary school are placed in the 
‘D’ stream in the school each year. However, there was a tendency for them to move 
upward as their English improved. Arithmetic was reported to be a favourite subject. 
Immigrant children were well represented among Maths and Science prizewinners. 
Bolton, as Sampson (1963) describes, attempted to evaluate, by non-linguistic tests which 
they were aware were not culture free, the ability levels of pupils whom they thought 
might be able to profit from a grammar school education. These revealed an I.O. range 
of between 76 and 131. Other means of assessment have been used, including oral tests 
and extended interviews. 

Education authorities who make special provision for children who do not speak 
English have classes organized in different ways. Specialist visiting teachers are employed 
in Birmingham. They visit fifteen specialist classes who meet in one school and pupils 
are drawn from three schools. Other smaller groups (about 60 in number) are visited 
three times a week within the schools. The children participate with English children 
in the main part of the school. Bradford has been distributing its non-English-speaking 
Asians to full-time language tuition centres. In Southall, the practice of dispersal of 
immigrant children to schools outside the children's locality by school bus has been in 
effect since 1963, whenever the local school has over a certain percentage of immigrant 
children. Of its 20 schools, 14 have reception classes where children remain from twelve 
to eighteen months. Each class has a Welfare Assistant. Manchester Education 
Authority has appointed part-time teachers in their junior schools. The children are 
withdrawn from their normal classes for short periods of intensive instruction in English 
and number work each day. Yet in Nottingham, with a large immigrant population, 
27 out of 113 primary schools with more than 10% immigrant children cater for linguistic 

needs by using group methods within normal classes. 


The Inner London Education Authority has three centres where a special staff 
member teaches non-English-speakers from secondary schools. One of them is Battersea 
where the children attend three times a week for half a day at a time, whose organization 
Lee (1965) describes in detail. Many other London secondary schools have their own 
special arrangements to mect the widely different needs of their immigrant pupils. The 
primary school immigrant children are catered for in their own schools with the help of 


off-quota teachers. 
Huddersfield, until September 1964, channelled all of its immigrant school popula- 
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tion (2-8%) into Spring Grove School, which had a special English department. Children 
were taught conversation, reading and writing in several stages and joined the rest of the 
school for subjects such as P.T. and needlework. When sufficiently well-established they 
joined the appropriate primary or secondary school near their homes. This reception 
centre technique has been adopted by other boroughs such as Bradford, Bolton and 
Slough. However, in September 1964, Huddersfield had first to establish another special 
English department at a local secondary school and more recently as the number of 
immigrant children have increased further, primary and secondary schools have estab- 
lished special English classes. Spring Grove is still a reception and distribution centre. 

Burgin and Edson (1966) describe the work of this school, the methods and material 
used, the educational and social problems and their assessment of future needs in immi- 
grant education. The advantages and disadvantages of these and other methods of 
teaching the immigrant child are discussed by Jordan (1965) and Lee (1965). Other new 
studies which describe in greater detail methods used by different schools are by Hawkes 
(1966), a teacher with experience of teaching immigrant children, and another by 
McCarthy, headmaster of a primary school with 55% immigrant children, and co-author 
Arthur (Arthur and McCarthy, unpublished). 

McColl and Marney (1965) have done a general survey of the observations and 
opinions of 91 teachers in Slough schools, which had a significant percentage of immigrant 
children. McCrea (1964) has also studied some of the problems of immigrant children 
and compared the methods used by different authorities to deal with them. 

The Schools Council has sponsored a project conducted by Derrick (1966) to 
establish the number of immigrant children born overseas or here who have not been 
brought up with English as their first language, and the number of West Indian children 
and of children in other immigrant groups; and to find out the arrangements made by the 
local authorities to teach them. This feasibility study examines the extent and nature of 
the problem and makes recommendations for positive action that may be taken centrally 
or regionally, especially in the field of the provision of materials and curricula studies. 
This is a useful first step since many of the larger authorities have kept records of numbers 
of ethnic minority groups in the schools and of their standard of English. 

The study and evaluation of the best methods of teaching English to immigrant 
children who speak no English or a dialect English, and the training of teachers in these 
methods should preferably be two separate projects. However, the great demand for 
teachers of immigrant children and the help needed by those already involved has 


necessitated programmes combining both phases. The Universities of Leeds and Edin- 


burgh and some colleges have put on courses in the teaching of English as a Foreign 


Language. Researches which are being done in this field are described by the Linguistics 
Panel (1959) of the British Council. 

The London University Institute of Education has a one-year course leading to a 
Diploma in the Teaching of English as a Foreign Language. In September it began an 
experimental one-term course for fifteen primary school teachers of immigrant children 
under the direction of Anne Blatch in Professor Pattison’s department. It attempts to 
help teachers who are not language specialists to teach by the direct method. 7 

The use of overseas teachers is being recognized as a valuable source of additional 
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teachers for immigrant children by L.E.A.s and Colleges of Education. However, many 
of these need training before they can take their place in English schools. Dalrymple 
(1966) describes Barking’s experience with a ten-week course. The Margaret McMillan 
Training College in Bradford began a similar fifteen months experimental course in 
January, 1966 and the Department of Education and Science is to start others at Notting- 
ham and Wolverhampton later in the year. There is a certain amount of controversy 
about this issue, too, since some speech experts feel that the primary school children will 
acquire the wrong speech rhythms from overseas teachers. 


In March, 1965 a group of teachers formed an Association for the Teachers of English 
to Pupils from Overseas whose work is aimed at tackling current schools problems, which 
stem from the central one of language. Working parties for specific projects have been 
organized and conferences and seminars have been sponsored by the Associatian on 
specific problems, as well as engaging in other related activities, and issuing a bulletin to 
members. 

Books especially written for teachers of English to overseas pupils in England are few. 
Derrick’s (1966) forthcoming book deals with the principles and methods of language 
teaching. Braziers et al. (1965) have produced Infant Readers prepared in co-operation 
with the Birmingham Education Committee. 


The British Council’s (1963) English Teaching Information Centre acts as an informa- 
tion centre for many aspects of teaching English as a second or foreign language. It 
publishes an English Teaching Bibliography (1963) and supplements (1965), which 
include brief reviews of new studies and textbooks and have sections in audio-visual aids 
and language laboratories. It has also originated a quarterly, English Language Teaching 
for those engaged in teaching English as a foreign or second language; the emphasis is 
for those teaching abroad. The Ministry of Education's Pamphlet No. 43 (1963) includes 
a brief list of books on the teaching of English as a forcign language and which provide 
some background knowledge of the countries from which immigrants originate, Text- 
books have been published by Longmans and Collier-Macmillan (see references under 
‘Textbooks . . .’, 1965, 1963) for teaching English as a foreign language. 


Recently the Committee on Research and Development in Modern Languages 
(Cooper, 1965/66), under the British Council, has set up a sub-committee to deal exclu- 
sively with the teaching of English to speakers of other languages. Its first task is a review 
of research activities concerned with the education of immigrant children and adults in 
Great Britain. Once this information is obtained, it plans to make recommendations 
about further work likely to help the teaching of English to speakers of other languages. 


There are many other different problems which need recognition and research. 
The London Head Teachers’ Association's Memorandum (1965) makes many recom- 
mendations, and emphasizes that: (1) cultural barriers to learning need to be studied; 
(2) methods of mental and intelligence testing for immigrant children need to be de- 
veloped; (3) investigations into what constitutes disturbed behaviour for the different 
ethnic groups should be made. The Nottingham Director of Education, W. G. Jackson 
(1965) feels that there is evidence of a higher incidence of deafness and maladjustment 
among immigrant children, but little data is available. 
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Whether or not a quota of non-English-speaking children should be established in 
each school or class is a controversial issue, on which there is as yet no guidance from 
research in this country. Special teaching arrangements for language teaching, for 
example, should perhaps be geared to the proportions of non-English-speaking children 
in the area and some recommend that the children are not isolated for too long periods 
from English-speaking classmates. 

Commonsense would support the recommendation of the Department of Education 
and Science that the proportion of immigrant children taught in any one school should 
not be unduly high (Circular 7/65). However, fixing any particular proportion will not 
of itself solve the problem. Research studies in the U.S.A. suggest that integration will 
depend much upon staff attitudes, the programmes of the school and attitudes in the wider 
community outside. "The danger inherent in fixed proportions and in enforced dispersal 
is that it may be perceived as colour discrimination. 


HI Specific problems concerning the education of coloured immigrant 
children 
A. Problems in Determining Ability Levels 

Ferron (1965) in his survey of the results of researches on the test performance of 
‘coloured’ children describes the advantages and disadvantages of the different types of 
tests used. He finds that research indicates that where circumstances exist which ensure 
that white and coloured groups have a common way of life, a common language and equal 
opportunity, as among the oriental groups in the western coast of the U.S.A. the dif- 
ferences in I.Q. are small and non-existent. However, the existence of colour prejudice 
and other social pressures may affect intelligence test scores as a result of differences in 
emotional and motivational climate. . 

Where the differences in environmental opportunity between children in advanced 
civilizations and those in some underdeveloped areas are not too great, the differences in 
ability scores can be expected to be correspondingly smaller as the Porteus (ro30) nain 
and American study shows. Where cultural differences and linguistic handicaps an 
differences in environmental opportunity are great, intelligence test scores are lower among 
children in non-technological societies than among those brought up in a West European 
or North American culture, which is industrial. . 

Vernon (1961) studied the intellectual development of a sample of West ma 
schoolboys in the British West Indies in 1960. He compared them with ; nr Seam = 
sample of English schoolboys in a later study (1965), and found that t e ; deem ccn 
retarded by environmental handicaps. Although the West Indian gore —— abi 
moderate degree of retardation, the deficit of West Indian boys varie pns n E 
different tests and was most noticeable in practical and non-verbal ‘g’ tests, 


E i rote 
serious for educational attainment tests which seemed to be based upor amer ce 
learning. His major finding was that the factors which perse i 

2 va od io-economic, cultural, and linguistic em fid 
mental development were “poor socio > 3e i or apparently influencing 


defecti i d family instability. The maj 
children's per bendi in ‘g’ and verbal tests was the cultural level of the home, parental 


education and encouragement, reading facilities and probably speech background. 
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Thus, it seems evident that although non-linguistic tests are more suitable, children from 
non-technical cultures are seriously handicapped in picture and performance tests as well. 


Although tests for non-Western peoples are available (Couch, 1963), it is highly 
improbable that culture-free tests or culture-fair tests can be devised, yet if such tests were 
possible they would be less useful for cross cultural comparisons. Vernon argues that 
since the new nations and their citizens are aiming to achieve Western-style technical 
civilizations it is important that they should produce more individuals with Western-type 
mental skills. 

Vernon (1965b) outlines nine major environmental handicaps to mental develop- 
ment, which are of importance in understanding whether we can help non-Western 
children achieve their potential and whether we can measure their potential. A recent 
study on educational development among Canadian Indians and Eskimos (Vernon, 1966) 
concludes that the whole pattern of a culture determines the educational and vocational 
potential and combines to reduce the effective intelligence. Ferron (1966) infers that 
differences on test scores at pre-school level between two groups of nursery school children, 
one a class of Freetown Creole children and the other a class of English children, are due 
mainly to environmental differences. Ferron (1964) summarizing further studies of 
West African children, lists cultural factors which contribute to test performances and 
which could be controlled. 

Most studies would seem to indicate that test quotients are to a large extent dependent 
upon the degree of assimilation of Western culture and that poor test performances of 
coloured children are the result of emotional and motivational problems experienced in 
trying to reconcile two cultures and traditions. 

Alleyne (1962), comparing intelligence and attainment of children in London, 
Wales and Trinidad, whose mother tongue is not English, shows that a very high per- 
centage of bi-linguals born outside Britain are undeniably handicapped in I.O. tests, 
especially verbal ones, and that even non-verbal intelligence tests would not be really 
satisfactory, for comparison with English-speaking mono-linguals. 

Saint (1963) attempted to assess the scholastic problems faced by 100 Punjabi boys 
in secondary schools. Seventy-six of these had been in England less than two years, and 
49 less than one ycar. Of those who could attempt the tests, numbering 40, almost all 
lacked aural-oral skill in English and this contributed to their retardation in reading and 
to a lesser degree in arithmetic. Although the mean LQ. of the group was 15 points 
below the normative sample, it cannot be regarded as evidence of inferior intellectual 
capacity. That cultural factors are important determinants of performance in these tests 
appears to be indicated by a moderate Positive correlation between I.Q. and length of 
residence and schooling in the Western environment. 

Houghton (1966) has published a very interesting study at infant level on relative 
performance on intelligence tests by two groups of matched children, West Indian and 
English. He found that there was little difference in mean scores: the Jamaican group 
was 9o and the local English group was 92. These results are similar to, although much 
lower than, those found in a similar American study by Goodman (1964). Houghton 
advances the hypothesis that these depressed British scores might best be explained in 
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terms of deprivation—social, linguistic and environmental. Linguistic difficulties appear 
to be an important factor in the development of the West Indian child as Baker (1965) 
makes clear in his study of immigrant junior school children. Burgin and Pickup (1964) 
have also made a study in the problems of testing of abilities of non-English-speaking 
children at their primary school. 


B. Linguistic Difficulties 

It appears, therefore, that language is one major factor in this *culturally induced 
backwardness’ of immigrant children and affects assessment of ability and actual school 
performance. The educational centre of gravity of the problem is most likely in this area. 
Linguistic limitations may be present in varying degrees and be covered by the following 
categories: 
(1) Total language deficiency, where not only is a foreign language spoken, 

but the written script is alien. 

(2) Partial language deficiency, where some, but very little, English is 
spoken in the home, or the child has acquired some English from a longer 
residence here. The vernacular script may or may not be based upon the 
Western alphabet. 

(3) Dialect impediments. Some children may speak English fluently, but 
dialect interposes, or a ‘pidgin’ English is spoken so that problems of listening, 
interpreting, and later reading and writing are present. This is a particular 
problem for West Indians, where Creole dialects are evident. 

Alleyne (1962, 1965), in his study on the effect of bi-lingualism on educational 
attainment, compared bi-lingual groups with a control group of matched mono-linguals. 
He found that on three objective tests of educational achievement the mono-linguals 
were significantly superior to bi-linguals. Even when the experimental and control 
groups were matched on non-verbal ability tests, it was found that bi-linguals were 
inferior to mono-linguals on the verbal ability tests. There was clear evidence that 
bi-lingual deficiency was due to the experimental group’s lack of involvement in English 
life and culture. It was meaningful that native bi-linguals were not found to be signi- 
ficantly inferior to their paired mono-linguals whereas the foreign bi-linguals showed a 
distinct inferiority. The greatest danger Alleyne discerned was that the child learns the 
language for a certain segment of the environment in which he will operate and another 
language for other specific situations. 

Alleyne’s findings emphasize the need to develop reading skill, to develop an oral 
approach and the necessity of learning the language in relation to real life situations. 
The field of dialect English, which is used by the majority of West Indians, is being 
studied on an intensive scale by the Institute of Education at the University of the co 
Indies, and is reported by Jones (1965). The needs and problems of teaching Englis 
as a f ne P d English) to those speaking the West Indian dialect is also 

oreign language (Standar ng P S b done (Cassidy, 1961; 
outlined by Jones (1966). Although some research has been donc E. y. I9 : 
Cassidy and Le Page, 1966) more studies have been mounted to ascertain the languages a 


Present in use, as a basis for teaching a second language. 


The Conference Commission on Communication (Jones, 1965) concludes: “The 
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dialect or Creole English is an immature language which is clearly inadequate for expres- 
sing the complexities of present-day life, for complete understanding of human motivation 
and behaviour. The work of Bernstein (1960/61) applied to public and formal language 
has a great deal of significance for the understanding of our immigrant children's linguistic 
problems, in particular those of the West Indian ethnic group. 


Studies of language problems of immigrant children—both Asian and West Indian— 
have been done by Cavage (1965) and Craig (1963). Baker (1965) has studied languagc 
problems in a junior school and Wallis (1963) describes methods and materials used. 
Bell (1966) is studying the English linguistic patterns of Indian immigrants in Smethwick, 
which may have relevance to children's speech patterns. A very thorough study of 
bi-lingualism in education which has good recommendations for future research, arose 
from an International Seminar on the problems in this field (Department of Education 


and Science, 1965). 


C. Cultural Factors affecting the Education of Immigrant Children 
How successfully the school accepts its secondary role as an agent of socialization for 

English children and acculturation for the immigrant child is dependent, as Williams 
(1966) points out in her study, upon: 

(1) Aims and attitudes of the teachers; 

(2) the affinity of the parental attitudes with those of the school; 

(3) the attitudes and aspirations of the immigrant children regarding 

themselves and their relationships to children of the host country. 


Williams! study (1966) showed that the teachers in her study saw their role as ‘socializing’, 
tidiness and respect for authority, and‘anglicizing’, that is conforming to middle-class 
English behaviour patterns and aspirations. ‘Integration’ is expected to occur automatic- 
ally if multi-racial children are educated together. Unfortunately, integration in the sense 
of tolerance and acceptance by the host group of the differences shown by the immigrant 
group does not necessarily follow, as most of our English studies indicate. 


Although the effect of attitudes and prejudices of the children, English and Immi- 
grant, to one another upon educational achievement has not been studied as such, several 
studies on ethnic prejudice, as revealed by attitudes and choice of friends, have been 
undertaken. Hubbard (1965) made a study of 5-6 year-old children in a suburban 
middle-class school and in an urban working-class school and found that young children 
are aware of colour and disadvantages in a play situation. Possibly due to the design 
of the experiment, he could not find any correlation between children’s and parents’ 


attitudes. 

A study of the factors influencing friendship choices among school children in a very 
mixed racial area of Liverpool was done by Silberman and Spice (1950), although this is 
now somewhat outdated. It found that social and economic class (as represented by 
standards of dress) were more important in determining friendship than colour. However, 
in this area most coloured children had English mothers and the coloured group contained 
more than one-quarter Chinese, who were the best clothed, which, as the authors state, 
introduces a qualification of this result. 
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In a more recent study, Kawwa (1963) found more prejudice in a comprehensive 


school in Islington, which contained a minority of coloured and Cypriot children, than in 
Lowestoft, a town which had few immigrant inhabitants. He found that members of 
the three ethnic groups chose more of their members than is expected by chance. Prejudice 
was much more intense against the Cypriots than towards the coloured immigrants, 
probably due to the fact that they were the largest ethnic group in the school and area. 
Saint (1963) found a strong social cleavage between the majority English and the minority 
Punjabi groups in the classes studied. The in-group preference of the majority group was 
markedly stronger than the in-group preference of the minority group. The almost 
complete lack of English boys' choice of any Punjabis may be an indication of prejudice. 


Kawwa (1965) studied 750 children, mainly English, with almost equal numbers of 
such minority groups as Cypriot, West Indian and Asian, in one primary and one second- 
aryschool. Ethnic prejudice was found to exist in children as young 25 seven years of age; 
and was found to be greater towards the coloured children. The majority of 7-8 year-olds 
were aware of nationality, country and colour, although awareness of differences was 
confused until about 10 or 11 years. In secondary schools ethnic cleavage appears to be 
significant in choice of friendship patterns and rejection patterns, and awareness of colour, 
national origin and religion is universal. The great majority of English children scored 
between (1) score for the most prejudiced, to (3) score for neutral attitude. All non- 
English European children seemed to achieve assimilation rapidly. In contrast, coloured 
children had a difficult time and probably will have as long as colour is an important sign 
of alienism. Prejudice among children came out in Kawwa’s study, in their stereotyped 
opinions about different ethnic groups: ‘They take our jobs, our homes; they are dirty Š 
These seem to be echoes of parental attitudes. The attitudes of the immigrant children 
generally were that the English were not friendly and did not believe that all men were 
equal; and 95% of the families had no English friends. 

In Williams’ study, Indian and Pakistani parents’ attitudes towards acculturation 
to the English culture were negative. The stereotypes given by the children in Kawwa $ 
(1965) study seemed to echo English parents’ attitudes. 

The attitudes and aspirations of the immigrant children to themselves must be viewed 
against the background of the cultural factors which the immigrant child must adjust 
to before he can benefit educationally from the school; these have been outlined by Varley 
and Grayshon at a conference sponsored by the London Council of Social Service (1964). 
Varley points out the difficult psychological adjustments which have to be made by a child 
who rejoins parents, who arc by now relative strangers in a totally strange land. 

During the period when he is adapting to this experience, perhaps with resentment or 
shock, he is sent to school. The school in England, as Grayshon points out m the case of 
West Indian and Pakistani children, for example, is completely different from the schools 
they have attended, probably for shorter periods in relation to their age than yc 
here. The teaching methods and techniques, the use of books, the discipline must à : 
adapted to. The schools are so busy coping with language problems that they poem o 
have insufficient time to help the child or teenager explicitly to come to terms with his new 
environment. The young child may adapt with less stress than the yoing ipe 
Patterson (1963) reported that it is the younger or second immigrant generation wht 
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seems to have the major problem of adaptation and acceptance. Feeley (1965) has 
studied the social integration of coloured immigrant children in selected secondary schools, 
and Henderson (1961) discusses the treatment of prejudice in contemporary education. 

The young immigrant may find it difficult to bridge the gap between the two cultures 
and resort to a behaviour pattern of social aloofness or rebelliousness. As Kaushal points 
out in the Birmingham U.N.A. Conference Report on ‘Racial Tensions Among Youth’ 

(1965), there is an urgent necessity for some agency to help him with these problems. 
Should he achieve some adaptation, he will have greater expectations and yet he will be 
frustrated by being identified through colour by the host society, with the older immigrant 
generation, and with all the stereotypes held about it. 

As Williams’ (1966) study also indicated, the immigrant children face conflict at 
home since the standards of their ethnic culture clash with those of the English culture 
and often with those of their peer group. 

Frenkel-Brunswick (1947) points out that in the course ofan attitude survey, studying 
prejudice in children from ro to 17 years of age in the U.S.A., she found that prejudice in 
children is often linked with the child’s attitude to authority. She suggested that forced 
submission to authority appears to produce surface conformity, but that this represses 
violent feelings, which will often be vented on a scapegoat or minority group. 

Other studies, on attitudes and prejudice, which have not yet become available, are 
those of Pushkin (1966) which compares the development of prejudice in the young child 
from 3-7 years old from three areas in London; of Akram (1963) who studies the moral 
judgments of Indian and Pakistani children; and of Pawaroo (1966) who studies group 
relationships in some of the multi-racial schools in England and in British Guiana. 
Dosanjh (1966) is studying the educational and social difficulties of Punjabi children in 
Nottingham and Derby schools. 

The opportunities available for skilled and clerical work, particularly for those 
immigrant school leavers who have the ability to do so, is relevant to school adjustment. 
In Tapper and Stoppes’ (1963) study the latter claims that many of their able West Indian 
boys constantly meet with discrimination in job secking, if not from employers then 
through the employees. The Commonwealth Immigrants Advisory Council ‘Immigrant 
School Leavers Report’ (1964) suggests that on the evidence now available there is some 
reason for concern about the job prospects for boys and girls with above average ability. 
Figueroa (1966) is studying the work experience of West Indian school leavers. 


D. Social Education in a Multi-Racial Society 


This requires projects to attempt to educate both English and Immigrant children 
and the host community for the society we envisage in the future, especially society in 
which there is knowledge, understanding of and mutual respect for other cultures. 

Although there are a number of American books and articles on this subject, we list 
here the main British and Unesco studies dealing with the teaching of tolerance. Bibby 
(1959) covers the facts about race and the ways in which it can be taught. Leach (1964) 
describes useful techniques for use in school and has a comprehensive bibliography for 
those who wish to obtain more detailed information. James and Tennen (1953) describe 
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how far and in what ways good personal contacts with members of another race can 
change people and their attitude as a whole. This study describes how pupils aged 12-14 
in two schools classes were taught for two weeks by two African teachers. Their attitudes 
were ascertained before and after the teaching. It was found that the visit improved 
attitudes towards Negroes and other coloured foreigners more often than could be expected 
by chance. 

Himmelstrand (1964), discussing methods of educating against racial discrimination, 
states that no single method can be used to eradicate racial prejudice since it may have 
different sources and mean different things to different people. Domnitz (1962) contains 
programmes in human relations for schools and youth clubs; Domnitz (1965) also reports 
on an international meeting at the Unesco Institute for Education which discussed educa- 
tional techniques for combating prejudice and discrimination and for promoting better 
intergroup understanding. 

Davis (1963) presents a review and bibliography of selected research on attitude 
change which is relevant. Williams (1961) discusses changes in pupils’ attitudes towards 
West African Negroes, following the use of different teaching methods. Polack (1957) 
deals with the promotion of teaching of race questions in primary and secondary schools 
in Britain. 

As Gardiner (1965) pointed out in his first Reith Lecture: ‘Issues such as the security 
of minority settlers in the newly-independent states, the migration of workers into the 
highly industrialized countries and the ways automation might effect their future, all pose 
problems which could easily inflame racial feelings’. 


IV. Discussion 


It is evident from the demographic figures quoted in this article that we have already 
become a multi-racial society. This is not apparent in rural areas, nor In most urban 
areas of Wales and Scotland, but it is very evident in the large cities and industrial areas of 
England. Teachers and educational administrators in regions where immigrants have 
settled in large numbers have become increasingly aware of this over the last ten years, 
and have improvised measures for dealing with the problems. f 

This survey highlights the fact that the educational problems which have arisen and 
the measures taken to overcome them, cannot be isolated from larger social issues. Weare 
faced with a multi-dimensional situation, not with a narrowly-based pua p 
In a sense, the plight of coloured immigrant children is essentially = pigar . Án p vk X 
genous socially disadvantaged children in slum and problem areas, but i pe deinen 
dimensions of language difficulties and colour prejudice to ins i pieces den 
Separated from questions of pepe — eis for pre-school an 
activities, youth employment, and many other factors. , 2. 

igo: of the emo listed indicate that of the three ethnic groups pepe in 
Britain—Indian, Pakistani and West Indian—it is the West Indian es Euge ne 
to illustrate our difficulties most vividly. Linguistically, they ciy D à he one 
over the other two groups, but itis their partial mastery of English, an 
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appear to be more susceptible to the climate, in terms of health, and pose difficulties for 
the host community because of the high incidence of broken families or children of varied 
parentage. Much work needs to be done on the varied family structure of immigrants, 
since it is evident that authoritarian, or other climates within the family, affect attitudes to 
education. 

Our bibliography, which is not exhaustive, indicates that an increasing number of 
writings, studies and research have been produced over the last ten years in Britain, as 
educators, and sociologists have become increasingly aware of a new situation. The first 
point to note is that most of this should be classified as ‘literature’ of a descriptive kind, 
based upon little else than direct and even subjective judgment. Some may be classified 
as studies, of a general survey type, which have sought to quantify data about coloured 
immigrants, but many of these have not been very rigorous in terms of design, methodology 
or evaluation. Those which can be classified as research, in the rigorous sense of the 
word, are very few indeed. Yet there is an urgent need for objective information, and an 
assessment of the many factors involved in the present situation, 

A great deal has been written on the linguistic aspect of educating immigrants. 
This is a valuable area to explore, and the provision of classroom materials based upon 
sound research seems to us to be essential. Yet the provision of such materials, and the 
training of teachers to use them and to teach English as a second language is only one 
aspect. Even here there is a danger that not enough basic research will be done involving, 
for example, an analysis of the linguistic errors of varied ethnic groups, and that classroom 
materials and methods may be based upon superficial and subjective assessments. 

A very simple measure would be to provide a continuous pooling of information by 
local authorities who have numbers of immigrants resident in their area. This is being 
done to some extent through national committees and through the Schools Council, but 
much more is still required. Two examples will illustrate this need. Some local authori- 
ties keep very full records, both in departments dealing with the social services and in 
schools. But some local authorities resist keeping school records which indicate ethnic 
group or country of origin, on the grounds that this will foster racial prejudice. The 
availability of this basic information is vital if research is to be engaged upon and if school 
authorities are adequately to discharge their duties. It will not foster prejudice, but 
possibly provide the data for helping our schools become better instruments of education 


for tolerance. 
A further example is the manner in which the Department of Education and Science 


policy of a one-third dispersal of coloured immigrant children was initiated without the 
full implications being perceived. If a one-third dispersal policy is rigidly enforced, 
and if on the other hand immigrants tend to congregate in certain areas, then more and 
more schools will have to transport some children to other areas. Thus, we found that 
schools located in predominantly ‘coloured’ areas were often not being used to capacity 
since there were not enough "white" pupils living in some areas to make up the necessary 
two-thirds proportion. The logic of this situation is that these schools will die, gradually 
shrinking in size, with more and more immigrant children going by bus to distant schools. 
Alternative policies are: a disregard of the dispersal policy and many almost totally 
‘coloured’ schools; the transporting of ‘white’ children into these areas, which is done in 
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New York, but only in the face of great opposition; a carefully planned re-housing policy 
so that sufficient municipal housing is available, by the building of new houses and flats, to 
balance the ‘white’ population which might otherwise move away. Certainly, any of 
these solutions bristle with problems, but some research into the effects of a dispersal 
policy in education and their alternatives is needed. 


Another area requiring systematic investigation is that of the assessment of abilities 
of coloured immigrant children. The surveys and research so far conducted indicate the 
inadequacy of the current means of assessing the abilities of other cultural or ethnic 
groups, as Vernon (1965) rightly points out. We suggest that while there is a culturally 
induced backwardness among these groups, we have allowed ourselves to think only of 
problems and not of potential. It is a possible hypothesis that although retarded, in an 
English educational sense, these children are above average compared with their peers in 
their country of origin, simply because their parents possess the means and initiative to 
emigrate. What we urgently need are instruments and measures, which will provide our 
teachers with indications of the potential of immigrant children, a venture which would 
require intensive, expensive and long-term research. 


The fields of cultural difference and both cultural and racial prejudice have, as yet, 
been relatively unexplored in relation to the schools. A dimension which would seem to 
be important is how the varied incoming groups perceive, and misperceive, the host 
community and how perceptions can improve or deteriorate. Since learning itself, the 
growth of self-concepts and levels of aspiration are bound up with group identification 
this would appear to be very relevant to the school and classroom situation. 


Finally, in surveying the literature we see that some clarification of aims in education 
for the coloured immigrant needs to be achieved. We feel that ‘integration —meaning 
that the incoming group adapts itself to permanent membership of our society in certain 
areas such as education, employment, legal and political fields and is accepted by our 
society as an entity differing in religion, culture and family patterns—should be the ni 
mum aim! These children need a sufficient mastery of English to make full use of our 
educational system and through social studies should be helped to understand our iilii 
It seems vital to us to explore how best we can help both the British and the immigrants to 
understand their cultures, religions, and ethnic identity as enriching contributions within 


the British culture. 

Should they wish ‘to assimilate’, which implies complete acceptance of our pn 
and patterns of living instead of those of their own ethnic group, this should be cu c ns 
but not forced upon them! However, those who wish to assimilate find that : hey eis 
achieve the corollary of full assimilation which is complete acceptance by the host society 


because of their obvious colour identity. 
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READING AND ADJUSTMENT: 
A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


by Orive C. Sampson 


Lecturer in Education (Child Guidance), University of Manchester 


I. Introduction 


ANY class teachers and remedial workers must have made their private observa- 

tions on the relationship between personality and adjustment, probably reaching 

different conclusions in the process. They may or may not agree that a signifi- 
cant proportion of retardates (that is, children functioning below their potential level), 
show an element of emotional disturbance. Their opinions are also likely to differ 
even more as to whether any maladjustment noticed is the cause or the effect of the 
scholastic failure. The present article seeks to review the literature relevant to these 
problems. First, I shall report on the evidence regarding the existence of some sort of 
association between reading achievement and adjustment. Next I shall consider 
researches and studies which throw light on the direction and type of the relationship. 
I shall also refer to the findings concerning the kinds of maladjustment that are common 
in connection with reading failure, as these help to indicate the psychological dynamics 
of the situation. Finally the whole tendency of the evidence will be discussed and reviewed. 


II. Evidence concerning an association between reading and adjustment 


Evidence of an association between reading achievement and personality adjustment 
comes from a number of sources. Among these the surveys are fundamental. 

Interest in the subject appears to date from the first quarter of this century, with an 
article by Burt (1917) entitled, ‘The Unstable Child’, A similarly seminal article in 
America was Grace E. Bird's (1927), * Personality Factors in Learning’. Subsequently 
the whole question received much detailed attention in the States and important research 
was done, but the major contribution towards establishing the fact of a relationship is 
British. It comes in The Backward Child, first published in 1937. In this book Burt was 
exploring the causes of educational backwardness as revealed in large-scale surveys in 
London and Birmingham. These showed that most of such backwardness was linked 
with inferior intelligence. Other causal factors such as physical ill-health, poor home 
circumstances, irregular attendance, and various ‘ specialized disabilities ° explained 
most of the rest. But in 9% of all cases Burt found himself forced to consider the influence 
of ‘ temperament and emotion ’. To investigate the situation further, the whole back- 
ward group was compared with a control group otherwise similar but successful in 
school work. Certain personality variables were assessed using individual psychological 
interviews and teacher’s reports, with the result that a low but Positive correlation 
appeared between backwardness and certain personality characteristics. The figures 


are given in Table 1. 
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Table 1 


Percentage of Temperamental and Neurotic Conditions in 


Backward and Control Groups 


Correlation 
Control Backward \with backwardness 
Temperamental Conditions 
Unstable 
(a) excitable 9.7 19.9 .24 
(b) repressed Gait 9.0 16 
Lethargic 1.8 4.1 20 
Nervous Conditions 
Anxiety states 3-3 6.4 -17 
Neurasthenia 5 1.8 .26 
Hysteria 3 0.8 .19* 
Minor symptoms 14.8 Ii 18.2 07* 


*Not statistically significant. 


mostly in Midland towns between 1949 and 1956 


(Collins, 1961) drew further attention to the phenomenon of retardation, and the idea 


that underfunctioning might be associated with maladjustment gained currency. In 
about 1000 children. Assessments of 


1958, Stott quoted figures from surveys covering à 
the children’s adjustment had been made on the now well-known Bristol Guides. The 
results indicated that the more backward were also the more maladjusted. | Morris (1959) 
Investigating reading backwardness among Primary School children in Kent, asked 
60 Head-teachers to estimate the causes of this. The analysis showed 42 centred on 
the school ’, 62 ‘ centred on the home’, and 114 * centred on the child’. Of these last, 
23% were concerned with adverse adjustment. Further, in an article (1963) and in a 
Paper delivered (1965) at the Annual Conference of the British Mire ra wem 
Chazan referred to a number of recent research studies showing à relationship between 


adjustment (again estimated on the Bristol Guides) and attainment. A ees ee 
his tables is quoted below. It shows the mean B s of third year Primary 


ristol Guide scores © ee 
School children who are high and low achievers in reading. The difference 1s sign cant 
at 1% level. 


Various subsequent surveys, 
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Table 2 
Primary Schools 


E. 
Mean Bristol Guide 
Maladjustment Score 
i 
Highest Readers. 28 6.9 
Lowest Readers 7 T 17.9 


To sum up then, it is evident that surveys of various Sorts reveal a tendency for reading 
difficulty and maladjustment to be associated. Other researches, large and small, 


II. Does reading failure cause maladjustment? 


It is often accepted, as if it were self-evident, that reading 
child’s confidence and increasing his anxiety, will be likely to c 
maladjustment may show in negativism, apathy, or in other v 
Fernald (1943), both Very experienced in remedial reading work 
Fernald points to the evidence of a series of 78 children pr 


problems. Of these, only 4 had shown any evidence of Personality difficulties before 


at failure in reading is 
and Personality problems. She 


failure, by lessening the 
ause maladjustment, The 


à < e Personality problems’, Preston 


: ailures * who were badly malad- 
justed* but who ‘ recovered on being taught to read’. She feels strongly doma the 
situation. As the result of a Study of 100 chi 


children in grages 2-10 with I —140 
who were poor readers, compared with a contr, S ‘Q's 90-14 


ontrol group of ade uate rs id: 
‘reading failure causes not only a blighting j th a ee 
rise to serious maladjustments—but also an 
the home’. Stewart (1950) and others woul 
insecurity. However, this is not in his view į 
According to his study of 30 maladjusted children insec isti 

Security was characteris i 

whether they were good or bad rcaders, a stic of them all, 


IV. Does maladjustment cause reading failure? 


Less familiar to the average teacher is 
sonality, whether a temporary reaction or 
reading. There are, however, a number 


yo eere te Edith Gann's (1945) : Reading Difficulty and Personality Organization. 
t : s from the hypothesis that * dynamic processes in the personality organi- 
zation which determine its means and type of adaptation are related to and influential 
in the reading experience’. She examined three equated groups of children who were 
respectively retarded, average or advanced in reading. To measure their personality 
make-up she used the Rorschach technique, a clinical instrument in which she was expert. 
A variety of findings emerged but her general conclusion is that most relevant here: 

Retarded reading ^, she affirmed, ‘ should be considered a personality problem as well 
as a learning problem’. She considered that in certain cases, * definite personality 
therapy? would be essential for improvement. This view is endorsed by some (Axline, 
1947, Bills, 1950) who have actually used psychotherapy, without any special remedial 
teaching, with retarded groups. Others who have done case-studies (Blanchard, 1935— 
4 Cases; Liss, 1935—1 case; Sylvester and Kunst, 1943—3 cases) and follow-up work 
(Castner, 1935—13 cases) also provide evidence of psychogenic factors in the reading 
situation. Comparable but on a larger scale is the work of Ellis (1949) and Young 
(1938). Young's children numbered 41, all patients of a Psycho-Educational Clinic. 
They were followed up from 3} to 12 years after first referral. Young concludes: * Perhaps 
the most significant factor resulting from this study is the evidence that the emotional 
reactions of parents and children are of the utmost importance’ for learning to read. 
Ellis investigated roo children referred to a Mental Health Clinic. They were al 
screened for reading disabilities and received remedial teaching, but more emphasis was 
put on the simultaneous Child Guidance approach. There were numerous home visits, 


therapeutic interviews and so on. Ellis concludes that ‘reading disability, though 
specific enough in one sense, is really an organismic problem, and effective treatment 
han some set of particular 


would seem to involve the total personality of the child rather t 
sensory or intellectual faculties *. 


Chester C. Bennett's earlier study (1938) which is one of the most careful of its kind, 


introduces a different point of view from the above. ‘Among the multiple possibilities 
there is no single gestalt of eteological factors which is characteristic of poor readers and 
not present in the experience of most normal readers °. His inquiry was however 
directed to a great variety of factors and it is worth noting that, in spite of the above 
remark, he found the poor readers had a significantly more adverse adjustment than the 


good towards the task of reading. 


V. What sorts of maladjustment are involved in reading failure? 

Referring to the possible causal relation existing between anve de | we 
and reading failure, Gates (1941) said: “on scarcely no important Se : E 2n 
reading is there more disagreement °. This would also appear to uir bey Many anon 
15 made to identify the sorts of maladjustment most commonly involvee. 


Siderable investigations have been made in this area but the res es revealed by their 
Some give very general descriptions of the personality 1 tability? is stress 
Tesearches as characteristic of poor readers. Thus “emer s; restless behaviour, 
Y Castner and by Gann. ‘ Highly-strung  personaBbey "ndum > attitudes in the 
Ro reported by Jackson (1944)- Knoblock (1965) finds “less ri onality patterns, but 
rschach records of poor readers. Others stress particular peso 


ults are confusing. 
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identify absolutely contrasted types from the mainly aggressive and defensive (Spache, 
1947) to the nervous and discouraged (Zolkos, 1951). Some, like Gates (1941), find 
* no single personality pattern’ but admit all and identify * types of situations producing 
personality maladjustments’ of various sorts. Challman (1939), who knows retarded 
children in the classroom, finds five types, which overlap with Gates’ 
ness, withdrawal, aggression, defeatism and worry. A few 
Liebes, 1943; Monroe 1932) emphasize maladjusted school atti 
maladjustment as important. 

In this welter of opinions the most firmly base 
Ladd, Natchez, and Spache, in the sense that their work is sufficiently rigorous; but there 
is not much agreement between them. Gates? views have already been indicated, and 
Gann’s research has been described for its other findings. In assessing the personality 
make-up of her retarded readers she finds them less emotionally stable, more insecure 
and fearful, and socially less adaptable than are the average and good achievers. Jackson 
compared 300 retarded and 300 advanced readers, using ratings; * sub-average * personali- 
es were significantly more frequent among the former, Ladd (1933) in an excellent 
study, finds lack of confidence and lack of persistence characteristic of her 12 most 
retarded in comparison with a matched group of the r2 best readers from among 315 
children reviewed. Natchez (1959) in an equally careful study of oral reading, associates 


frustration—expressing itself in excessive dependence, aggression or withdrawal—with 
poorer reading. Spache (1957) used the Rosenzwei 


c g Picture-Frustration Study with 
100 retarded readers and found that, in comparison with the norms they ‘ were inclined 
to be more aggressive and defensive than children o ; 


: f their age, less insightful, and are 
relatively poor in knowing how to handle situations in conflict with aue" i 


, involving nervous- 
(Ladd, 1933; Lantz and 
tudes rather than general 


d are those of Gann, Gates, Jackson, 


VI. Discussion 


The problem that now faces us is: 
justify any general conclusions? 
tendencies discernible ? 


Does existing research on readin; 


ncontrovertible facts? 
wanted ? 


g and adjustment 
If not, are any 


ntic uncertainties. The 
em adjustment. Are terms 
b E $ ` > Personality defect ? * unfavourable 
emotional attitudes and so on, to be equated? Even readin e ci tis denned 
by different standards in different researches, Some use iiiiiu a ee | pea 
averages, others ‘ failure to Improve ’, as their Starting point in mace a Ge ente 
c i : 
Retardation in reading has surel hronological ages involved also present a problem. 
Y a very different significance in readers of different 


The imprint of 
n equal diversity 
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arc em ^ sopi 

maaga ky i a e p piee ra ce xia 
disti e st and worst of a larger population—whether ci 
E mier ia m ires times they denote those who are 1 or 2 years above ieee 
Berndt mera in led age and achievement age are the basis of comparison, the 
Hos: * Drawea NORE quat: ot s waya; sometimes by the use of group tests, sometimes by 
Bee wae. st, er times by the individually administered Stanford- 

As a res š 
findings s cm La n To variations, detailed agreement between the 
[Pr aE in E 5 es is not to be expected, and is certainly not to be found. 
t aildhinat: exception’, that me ency. They agree, as Helen M. Robinson (1946) puts it, 
Lenta] and x arge number of severely retarded readers’ also evidence 
relation B beta ity maladjustment A Different workers interpret the causal 
dayen.of the "- eom adjustment and reading in different ways. Gates (1941), 
cereal a inr d s th e situation plausibly as follows: * My estimate is that among 
irm. Oihe spen d reading disability about 75% will show personality malad- 
and an psp a . personality maladjustment is the cause in a quarter of the cases 
ximo inte aeiio n gs result in three-quarters E Such a view does not rule out the 
De nr M Mire E n many cases °’, says Robinson, who espouses this interpretation, 
Igi mine ljus ments and reading failure would seem to interact, each adding to 
ss of the other °. 
e... ie dn of the lack. of conclusive cvidence as to the dynamics 
lu ín ce i acinis. apr to feel, with M. D. Vernon (1958 
cise af acer : a nbi of possible temperamental or neurotic defect * 
! aytitonsafts d en euer d For some this implies a need for psychotherapy: 
Sunt (agus, amd eie Y pedagogical methods is not enough’, state Sylvester and 
eet wes e 4 os at is taken by Young (1938) when he remarks that 
dommen le 2 of the dynamics of the emotions, tutoring . . . - may fall flat ". 
rs d = E Ss A e (op. cit.)—come to the rescue with the latter’s firmly stated 
* skilful at least 90'% of retardation can be adequately dealt with by teachers, though 
ul clinical investigation ° may help the remaining ten in every hundred. 


of the situation, many 
), that there is a case 
in every 


VII. What research is needed? 


The reader of this survey may well c 
and adjustment is suggestive, none of it is conclusive. 
what further research is most needed. Desirable lines of inquiry wou 
three kinds. 

(1) First the question of ihe amount of reading b 
maladjustment requires careful investigation at different ages and 
levels. Studies in different parts of the country would show any 
incidence if the same clearly defined terms and objective measures were 


large and representative samples. 
(2) Secondly, the nature of the maladjustments mainly involved in reading back- 
on this question should be 


Wardness need study. The great variety of existing views 
Put to the test. Careful clinical investigations even with small but well defined groups 


onclude that while much of the work on reading 
The question therefore arises as to 
ld seem to be of 


ackwardness attributable to 
at different LO. 
local variations in 
used on sufficiently 
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ld tell us much. Objective assessments with larger populations could also usefully 
seil tendencies and perhaps reduce to acceptable dimensions the welter of opinion. 
exp c 


Thirdly, the experimental approach of Axline and Bills could be taken further 
nd 2 aed with. greater rigour to give a clearer picture of the emotional dynamics 
a H E H 
that may affect the reading situation. 
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; EFFECTING EDUCATIONAL CHANGE— 
OME NOTES ON THE REFORM OF PRIMARY 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS TEACHING" 


by J. D. WILLIAMS 
National Foundation for Educational Research 


Introduction 
we nei — already been taken—especially in America—to reform both 
sci Dus onthe - caching-method in the teaching of mathematics at the secondary 
pasta De nab hs ganini for effecting corresponding changes in the primary school, 
tae poti faa rob E is ma a changed primary education will be needed to prepare 
anyfurther into ie ebur ab ary ceucan, In the present article we shall not venture 
Gi METO i cet o paare realms of the justification of reform, but shall confine 
relr les been desmen qoe with the practical problem of implemention, where 
V ép s oF erpen = a le. Our observations will not carry with them much of 
ratio of fhis ed e ia very itie has been done in the way of systematic investi- 
Watton. Na noil . em. Neither will they provide anything like a complete 
me A sh: riefly suggest some provisional solutions but with no greater 
than that of helping to define the problem's scope. 
Sar A MM edad — mainly with primary-sc 
a A ia T: in nature, and will be relevant to c 
"-" d ea Fond simplicity, we shall consider only those 
(ii) tate Sheets owing categories: (i) preparatory steps; 
sustaining the new approach; (iv) teacher-training; (v) 


hool mathematics, much of 
hanges at other levels and 


aspects of implementation 
(ii) selecting pilot schools ; 
evaluation. 


Preparatory steps 


vi Where a new approach to teaching h 
ill obviously be necessary for its development 
But, even where the approach is not, 


to be needed in any significantly new 
y modifications can be m 


as never been tried out, trials in pilot schools 


and for the devising of appropriate 
in this sense, entirely new, 
environment into 


teaching-materials. 
ade and 


erre in pilot schools are likely 
e ich the approach is being introduced, so that necessar 
so that local teachers can be trained in its use. 

yed in presenting the new approach 
he existing educational system. 


will depend on the resistances 
Where administrators favour 


be used for its introduction, but otherwise a technique 
hereby individually-converted teachers foster it until 
he administration. 


_ _ The strategy emplo 
ee to encounter in t 
rri oma official channels may 
" E Itration' may be possible —w 

s feasibility and desirability have become manifest to t 


*This arti i 
UM Brdels consists partly sof material prepared for a conference on mathematics reform 
.S.C.O. Institute for Education, Hamburg. i January, 1966. Its form and content hi c 
by which the subject of implementing, reform was specificall. 
Principal of Bletchley College of Education. The procee 
cation in a report prepared by the present wri! 


ool, held at the 
fluenced by this 
the chairman 
is conference 


in the primary schi 
ave been greatly ini 

|y discussed, 
dings of thi 
iter. 


conference— i 

particularly by the view fa group 

an T ly byt ‘iews o! roup 

ane Topporteur of which was L; Q5 W. Sealey, 
y be published by the U.N.E.S.C.O. Institute for Edu 
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NES 

Mathematics in general—but especially the more mysterious *modern nee 

tends to frighten off the non-mathematician—and primary school teachers are se ve 
sens icians. Publicity should therefore be given to the nature of the new curricular 
DE 'sample' lessons might be prepared for teachers, while booklets might 
d enoia for the parents of pupils so that they will feel more confident of being 
oie to cope with their children’s questions. 

Cogent arguments for the proposed chan 
might concern: (i) relevance of the new conte 
importance as a basis for the mathematics to b a er ir i | 
generality, and impingement on other school subjects; (iv) its potential usefulness as a 
means of training the pupil in basic conceptual skills; (v) the intellectual stimulus it can 
provide when presented by means of appropriate teaching methods; (vi) evidence 
derived from objective evaluations, where such evidence exists (see the section on evalua- 
tion). 


ges should be offered. Such arguments 
nt to modern technological needs; (ii) its 
€ learnt later in the pupil’s career; (iii) its 


Selection of pilot schools 


It is all-important that appropriate schools should be selected for the introduction of a 


W approach. These should be selected with a view to the possibilities they offer for 
continued use of the approach, its development, 


and its evaluation over a sufficiently long 
time for the results to be of value. 


8, or both, they are more likely 
: of promotion) ; (iv) there should 
ls into the later Stages of their school career 
ils from the same infants’ school 
€ secondary school; 
(a training college or 
db Place where expert advice would be 

€ near to other pilot Schools, for purposes of administra- 
teachers could conveniently intercommunicate or attend 


O take traditionally-oriented public 
ch might constitute 


Ee : © an appropriate advisory centre 
university education departme 


available) ; (vi) the school shoul 
tive convenience, and so that 
meetings; (vii) where 


academic careers; whe 
propriately, teachers 


better chance of being used properly; (x) 
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smiles upon the ne 
w approach, a is li : 
than otheewise: PP , a school is likely to receive more encouragement and help 


Miro i new approach 
s has been poi icd 
new et reete cmd 2 is all too easy fora teacher who has adopted a 
which he is more accustomed. M eaching that is more appropriate to approaches to 
lise iu Sg eser dou S > Re easures should be taken to ensure that such ‘method- 
inservice-training the tes 1 leer might include the following: (i) at the stage of 
sea s. Nic i E "ud ing philosophies’ underlying the approach should be 
renee eric d = € (ii) he should be given individual responsibility within the 
Terne Gol senum ici m, so that his personal involvement in the approach will be 
cn si Lee Wege em among participating teachers should be facilitated, so 
sud been € : dem heir provided ; (iv) initially, in order that it should enjoy a 
iv ar ona in dein approach should be tried out on bright pupils in small classes; 
various stages oÈ aa peons vines = be provided for evaluating pupils’ suitability for 
to eme teaching e ee pe (vi) instruments of evaluation that are appropriate 
progress by relevant stat ^ ` ould be provided, so that the teacher can judge his pupils’ 
(vii) within the em ndar i and thus carry out a concurrent evaluation for himself; 
ge a A ^ es of the new approach the teacher should be allowed a certain 
talit avide to k cct mathematical topics, methods of developing these topics, and 
Mean Pa si m t iis way he will be able to cater for his personal preferences and to 
MERE (viti nt strengths and weaknesses in relation to the teaching of the new 
honid t Mes wd vo should be allowed for the preparation of lessons; (ix) specialists 
mb ae E Le or peine wich at all times—even if only by telephone; (x) an 
iub on g : E arly appraise the teaching situation, and offer advice in the light of 
cs of the situation as topics being taught, levels of achievement and ability, 


methods of ati i 
presentation being used, the teacher’s attempts at sequencing and interrelating 


arts EE : ai 
parts of the curriculum, the grouping of pupils, the length of lessons, and the bearing of 


such factors as these on the teacher’s objectives. 
wee concurrent assessment, like that mentione 
DE spado ied eer but, since it involves the use of st 
saion on obtained from different schools by its means will 
be ig so that some kind of general picture of the effec jew ac 
tacher s initi, such assessment involving, as it does, the subjective opinions of 
of akon n assessor— cannot take ihg place of a rigorously objective cvaluation in its role 
whether the new approach should be employed on a large scale. 


d above, is primarily for the 
andardized procedures, the 
be amenable to collation in 
t of the new approach may 


Teacher training 
WS ua material included in this section draws Mathematics 
aching in the Primary School’, compiled by Z. P. Dienest- 
to in the point at which the beginnings of a reform are taking place it will peresa 
his to all kinds of sources for help in the inservice training of teachers. € an 
collaborators suggest, among other possible sources, the following: (i) experts In 


subj " e en j , 
ject-matter might be drawn from local training colleges oT universities, or even from 


heavily on the report: * 


Educ Res., Vol. VII, No.2, 


*See : 

tebranar 1966 XD. "Methodorcversion: ihe problem.of susbiiring changes in teacher behavio! 
is - . : 

5 is due to be published soon by the U.N.E.S.C.O. Institute for Education, Hamburg. 
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organizations; such courses might range from purely ex) 
ions; (v) specialist teachers within each School might 
changes in curriculum and teaching method; (vi) 


used—especially for communicating to teachers the subtler details of teaching technique; 
(vii) self-study materials, such as conventional textbooks, programmed textbooks and 
film strips, are on the market and could be used; i 


; Journals on primary-schoo] mathematics 
teaching might also stimulate and enlighten; (viii) 


sequences permits their subsequent an 
the teacher whose behaviour is being 
making highly effective use of availa 


uctive—especially to 
apart from its value as a means of 
Xpertise, team teaching might enable 
v's example and to improve one another’s technique 
riticism; (x) as a means of providing incentives for 


ns could be awarded to those who had completed 
certain kinds of inservice course, 


Evaluation 


The question of whether or not the aims behind a new approach are proper is a 
re many questions which, once they have been formu- 


investigation, ^ Given that certain 
€ new approach achieve them? Are these aims achieved 
Given that these aims are 
the achievement of these 
ts on the teaching of other 


ar approach, wh 
aims in relation to broader aims? 


kind of evaluation of new approaches, together with som 
difficulties might be overcome, 

From the point of view of deciding to change from one teaching-approach to ae 
from a straightforw. arison 0 
à . ; “ STalghttorward comparison 
ae of Adopting, these alternative approaches, Owever, the difficulties 3 making 
such comparisons are immense, Many of these are analysed in an carlier article*, so we 


*See WILLIAMS, J. D, ‘Some problems involved in th i 
November, 1965. P the experimental se 


"Parison of teaching methods, Educ Res., Vol. VIT, No. 1, 
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shall consider her , ji ; : " ; 
pt e cae p tn Eid d E denese sos hax bets 
subjected? Where, as in the c f ax bare üt um bæn 
Basics ce MI ^ j ase of most new approaches to mathematics teaching, we 
eas E n ng- erm pu (expressed in such statements as "laying the foundations 
problem Le deem ing basic understandings rather than specific skills’, etc.) this 
teaching aitis dre diffe: (ii) po can we compare the outcomes of approaches whose 
Mhapsbatensen "itd erent! ^ irect testing of the relative effectiveness of approaches 
problem that A ^ quee curricular content begins to present us with the kind of 
(ii) In the wd: ees aries in trying to compare colour of hair with length of nose. 
rone indi M "n of the use of a new approach we cannot be sure that its effect will 
oil Aon asd Se when the approach has become established. On the one hand, 
“ail to do pe the ur have become experienced in its use, they may not have the 
v ilie Jue. E n the other hand, the very novelty of the approach may 
ieri del wan ir with it to do it more than justice. In addition to these two 
mu ae a to face the dilemma posed by the fact that if we encourage the initial 
vei » ^" * new approach by making conditions favourable, we at thé same time 
give it an unfair advantage from the point of view of assessing it. 

and other difficulties, have been suggested. For 
immediate effects which we could expect 
h effects we might obtain information that 
areer. Of these, we might measure the 


Various ways of coping with these, 
cxample, learning experiences have some 
to influence later learning; by assessing suc 
would bear upon later stages in the pupil's c 
ee of basic concepts, or, by utilizing as tests certain standardized programmed 
5 edges sequences, we might measure preparedness to learn certam topics. Again, 
> c extent the aims of different approaches may overlap—for example, both 
approaches may aim to teach the structure of the decimal number-system or to leave the 
pupil with a liking for mathematics. In such areas of overlapping aims, à common 
measure is possible. Again, it could be said that there are some accomplishments that we 
demand of the pupil whether or not an approach aims to produce them. Skills at 
applying mathematics in real-life situations might be included among these. An approach 
that did not produce such accomplishments could be condemned, whatever its aims might 
be. Finally, if we could prove that the new approach was equal to its rival in achieving 
its rival’s objectives, we might vindicate it at least in the eyes of those who ask only that 


no positive harm should derive from its adoption. 

ans of evaluation chosen, it is vital that appropriate steps should be 
taken at the outset of a reform project to ensure that objective and independent evaluation 
of the kind discussed above will be possible. Such steps might include: the precise 
definition of the reformer’s aims in ways amenable to objective study; the selection of a 
Sample of schools into which to introduce the new approach, and which will not prejudice 
Outcomes in ways that cannot be allowed for; the pretesting of participating pupils; the 
testing of ‘control’ pupils who attend the same schools as these but who belong to a 
generation for which the traditional approach has been used. Even where the final 
decisions about evaluation have not been made, it may be necessary, before introducing 
the new approach, to take such steps as these in order to ensure that the 


doors to certain 
kinds of j ag: : 
kinds of investigation remain open. 


Whatever the me 
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SCHOOL REPORTS 


by R. E. CoPLAND 
Deputy Headmaster, Wyndham School, Egremont 


ONSIDERABLE research into the compilation and use of school record cards has 
been undertaken (see, for example: Schonell, 1948; Walker, 1955; Peel, 1958) but 
very little into school reports intended to be read primarily by parents. 

This article gives a personal view from 
After listing aims and criteria a typic 
imperfections noted. Some existing 
development of a modified procedure 
lines of inquiry are outlined which, it i 
of widespread interest. 


the standpoint of a secondary school teacher. 
al school report is analysed and a number of serious 
practice and literature are then reviewed and the 
and format is described. Finally, possible future 
s hoped, may encourage further research on a topic 


Aims and criteria 


It would probably be generally agreed that the a 
A. To give parents a clear indication 
with respect to his y 

normal standard. 


ims of a report include the following: 
of the pupils progress in school work 
€ar group as a whole, his form or set and his own 


experience, staff are understandabh Pe compiled with care and interest. In the writer's 
y ll in information sheets —particularly 
"pe : 
a teacher taking only, say, form 3C i : hit and miss ° element. For example; 
sociability as —, normal, or + (20% 60% year and asked to assess each pupil for 
99 0» Over the year hole is 1n 
€ least, y! group as a w 
ee he may be their form teacher he sees 
criterion is included to try to prevent 
week or two being absorbed in report 


ee Preparation and, in extreme cases» 
t 


A typical school report 

Reports are normally either on single sheets, approximately foolscap size, or in bound 
book form with a page for each report. The advantage of a bound book is that the 
school has readily to hand a record of the pupil’s progress and so can easily refer to previous 
remarks when compiling reports. Disadvantages are: first, that parents cannot keep 
rcports until the book is complete; and second, that a school's decision to use this format 
necessarily involves commitment to it for a considerable time ahead. With separate 
sheets each report can be retained by the parent and new formats can easily be made; 
but since many schools do not make and retain copies, it frequently happens that each 
rcport is an entity in itself rather than the progressive development from previous ones 
which it should ideally be. 


How do school reports fulfil our aims 
bound book form, are basically of the format shown w 
c.g. an unstandardized grade rather than a percentage may be given; there may be separate 
columns for examination and term marks; a column for assessment of effort may be in- 
cluded—but these will not greatly affect the following discussion and conclusions. 


and criteria? The majority, in either sheet or 
ith a number of common variations, 


No. of absences... 


Nanise PE ana 
Form e No. in Form. Final Position... 
Qondütt ersan 


SUBJECT % = REMARKS INITIAL 
English 


n 


Art | 


School activities 


Form Teacher's Comments 


Parent’s signature... 


Headmaster... 
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We shall consider each section of the report in turn: 


Form 


Often no indication is given of the 
may not have mattered when schools 
labelled A, B, and C; but now, 
confusion easily arises. 


ability range covered by the form or set. This 
were usually either two-stream or three-stream 
with large schools and multifarious ways of naming forms, 


Final Position 


add together results of performance in English, Art 
aningful assessment. It seems reminiscent of those 


« - These devices acknowledge the weak- 
ness of the concept of final position but at the same ti 1 
spread ofthe marks (i.e. the standard deviatio; 
ing the influence of the marks of a particula 
popular misconception that the set of m 
influence but the foll 


n) ine 


r subject on the final rank order. It is a 


arks with the highest 


i St average has the greatest 
owing example exposes this fallacy: 
Pupil Maths Mark English Mark Total Rank 
A 30 go 120 
3 
B 40 85 125 2 
C 50 80 130 


I 
The rank order is det 


spread. Incidentally, it is d in staff roo 

: ms t 
mathematics marks (whe that the st 
greater than that of En 


eleh. where held Poe are quite possible) is frequently 
maximum! 


t nd 70 and 75 a 
Conduct 


factory and unsatisfactory as if these 
range of the pupil’s behaviour and c 


Percentage 


Without further information, the fi : 
: 3 Sures in th 
the percentages obtained being quit d column are 


on the perfor, 
may frequently represent an inferior r x US ofthe p 


upils, 60% in English 
: r Performan i - 
pared with 50% in, say, Mathematics. Se relative to th 


€ Class as a whole com- 


Position 

" 'The rank order certainly gives more information than the percentage figure, although 
it gives no indication that, in a normal distribution, the probability is that differences 
between ranks 1 and 2 or 29 and 30 (in a class of 30) will be much greater than those 
between, say, 15 and 16. It does not necessarily follow that equal ranks in different 
subjects represent equivalent achievements, and at the lower end of the scale an unduly 
optimistic picture may be given if the number being assessed is less than 30 due to absence 
ora small option group. Nevertheless, to me, the main objection to the rank order is 
the implication of a race or game in which the prime purpose of learning is to beat one's 
neighbour. 


Remarks 

"E As the reports have to be passed from teacher to teacher, this often leads to their 
semg filled in hurriedly or at an inconvenient time. On most sheets, insufficient space 
is given for the occasional pupil about whom one would like to write in some detail. 


The comments, however, may be constructive and directly concerned with the teacher/ 
pupil learning situation, e.g. * Achieves a high standard of practical work but slowness 
in writing is a handicap’. On the other hand the remark may be a blunt one such as 
‘Idle’ or * Unable to concentrate’. This may genuinely reflect the pupil's behaviour 
in a particular subject, as observed Dy his teacher, though as the comment is not constructive 
it does not encourage the pupil. Moreover, words and phrases like these are emotive 
and likely to be widely interpreted by busy headmasters, other staff, parents and the 
Pupil himself so that in effect they become personality trait assessments, Now, as 
personality traits certainly have an important, if not always clearly defined, bearing on 
School performance, one might assume that there is no harm in this. But such assess- 
ments are made under very unsatisfactory conditions with few, if any, of the most elemen- 


tary rules for personality assessment being observed. 


Form Teacher's Remarks 

As with subject remarks these are closely connected v 
and are highly subjective so that the same pupil can receive very different assessments 
from consecutive form teachers. Nevertheless this may largely reflect a real difference 
in the teacher/pupil relationship and the remarks can often be useful providing that they 
are confined to situations in which the teacher has personal knowledge of the pupil’s 


behaviour and work. 


vith personality assessment 


Parent? Signature 
_ A signature alone is inadeq u 
Written comment by the parent 1s prov! 


Still is the provision of an early opportunity for th 
With the report before them. Efficiently arranged, such a meeting can be one of the best 


Ways of enabling the report to fulfil its basic aims. It acknowledges that, in any complex 
field, communication, to be effective, must be two-way. 


Where an opportunity for 
ble but more important 
e parent to consult with the school staff, 


uate and easily forged! 
ded this is often valua 
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Apart from specific inadequacies in reports, a number of general aspects seem 
unsatisfactory. These include the following: 
1. Conditions for the halo and stereotype effects are as favourable as they 
f could be. Not only can each teacher sec what his colleagues have written— 
and which of us is not tempted to strengthen or weaken the remark we 
intended to make if it is totally different from others appearing on the 
form ?—but often a pupil's report is written in the staff room to a back- 
ground of comment and discussion about him. 
2. Too rarely are reports looked forward to by reasonably seriously-minded 
pupils as a help to their studies and development. 


3- The average report is distinguished by its unaesthetic dreariness. 


Existing practice and literature ; 


In this section a variation on the typical school report is considered together with 
some literature relevant to possible developments. 


Physical Form 


An interesting alternative to the sheet or bound book is onc understood to have been 
developed between the wars at Eton College and known to be used currently at Fettes 
College and Taunton School. Here the report is a booklet consisting of an outer cover 


approximately 8" x 3” with a separate slip for cach Subject, form teacher's remarks, 
ctc. inserted and held together with a paperclip. 


Booklet type of report (opened out at first page) 


Parents: after reading the report, please 
comment, sign and return the 


/ 
slip at the end. 


es 
Paperclip d ed 


Outer cover Report slips showing perforate 


perforated foolscap sheets each containing fivc 
ure. Carbon Copies can be made if required, 
reatly reduced. Furthermore there is plenty of 


per pupil, or 44d. if a copy, without cover, is t 
high but scarcely excessive if the information i 


some clumsiness for filing purposes and, as only one page at a time is visible, inefficiency 
in reference. For junior forms there is the added disadvantage that, as for aesthetic 
reasons the booklet must have certain minimum dimensions of the order of 8" x 3”, this 
leads to rather excessive space if the briefest of comments only is required. Despite 
these minor disadvantages, the booklet type of report seems worth serious consideration 


particularly for senior forms. 


Format 
Pattinson (1957) describes an experiment in a secondary modern school in which 
the report scems to have been rather like a certificate. Subjects were listed under two 
headings: those in which good work was being done and those in which exceptionally 
good work was being done, subjects not in cither category being omitted. Comments, 
if made at all, had to be favourable and/or positive. Examples given of acceptable 
comments include: excellent work, good progress made, is obviously trying much harder, 
always makes good oral contributions in discussion. Whilst there will be many reserva- 
tions concerning the limitations of a report of this type, Pattinson claims that it was 
popular with the pupils and improved their attitude to work. Incidentally the reports 
were prepared in loose leaf form and they were bound into books in the Art and Craft 


department. 

Rowe (1959) reproduces a report form he has used in which a progressive type of 
remark has been introduced. Thus under the heading, ‘Growth as a Person: 1. 
Behaviour’, each pupil is assessed as: always/mostly /sometimes/occasionally/not ms 
behaving responsibly and considerately. Under, * Attitude to Work’, each pupi is 
assessed against each subject as, A: has developed the power and will to work on his em 
B: is beginning to develop the power and will to work on his own; or C: shows vem 
(my italics) little or no sign of developing the power and will to work on his own. hs m 
one has noted the implication of hope in progressive rather than static remarks the 


importance of this clement in the aim of encouraging the pupil is clear. » 
g that the ratio of handwriting to 


Rowe (1964) gives a striking illustration suggestin rat dian 
print is often an indication of the value of a report. No doubt it is, but an S E d 
contrast is provided by the University of Texas (1957) who sponsored a i cim i 
investigation into the methods of reporting to parents 1n America where extensiv oe 
check lists is made. In the so called STU system, each subject may have up m m 
comments to be checked under columns headed: Satisfactory, Improving, and ier 
factory. A system such as this certainly gives the parent a icc agg chari 
and more use of check lists could possibly be made in this country. ace a 
are considerable difficulties in covering all aspects of the pupil i Pet > (e d an 
way especially if a f progressive > element, as exemplified in Rowe's report, 


cluded. 


Assessme Aitainment a — 
uto and the possible harmful effects of rank 
3 an essential 


The difficulty of interpreting percentages and. eas 
orders have already been mentioned. Standardization of marks 15, nog ica d 
d “ : 1 $ . vet it Is rar : 

procedure for any serious study involving comparisons yet it is rarely 
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reports. A mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10 gives small ce — 
and the scores are easily compared, in nearly normal distributions, with scores whic 
are based on rank order (see for example: Garrett, 1958). However, Daniels (1949) 
recommends a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 15 as most suitable for school n 
because the scores do not look very different from the familiar percentages. ‘This could 
be an important consideration in the carly stages of introducing st 
as very little extra computation is needed. Copland (1962, 1963) has shown that exten- 
sive standardization of marks in school is a practical possibility and, with suitable 
organization including the use of an adding machine, involves no more work for 
individual teachers than a system of percentages. 


andard scores, especially 


Personality Assessment 


ationship to school attain- 
tion, * Rating Techniques’, 
rocedures of school reports 
made. In fact, even under 
ught with difficulty 


é à can be produced, the proposals of 
Warburton (1962) are Interesting. He suggested that useful assessments for report 
purposes would be persistence, intellectual interests and independence of judgement. 
These are based on research findings which suggest th 


s ; 1 i at Cattell’s factors G, F- and Q;* 
are the most important in scholastic attainment, 


ry are the formats and p 
for the sweeping assessments of personality which are often 


Towards the development of more satisfactory school reports 
We shall now discuss how to overcome the specific objections that the report gives 
incomplete, misleading or uninterpretable information, 
The range covered by the form or set can b 
ability percentiles covered by the form 
perhaps, better still, by shading in a gri 


€ indicated by listing 
(e.g. 50 = 75 for a C form in 
d as shown below: 


Form 3C. Range: a 


High ability 


the approximate 
a 4-form year) or 


The statement of final position seems b 

and positions can be replaced by standard Scores, W, 
* . ould pa s a to 
understand a system of standardized marks? There miht ex ted be ao 
but there seems little difficulty in the basic dat Initial confusion, 


est dealt with p i 


Summer ter 


m mathematics—50%, 


*For a description of these traits, see for example, 


Cattell, 1957, 1965. 
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Comment: his rk has i 
be iria n be ‘ has a ? (which may well be true). Not all teachers will 
5 a arks to work done, and in cases where g 
: ON rades are alloca 
be standardized by similar procedures. > C E a 


The writer: : 
—s bos sees etl seca a the m of Conduct, Remarks and Form Teacher's 
anemia, dione i kd P irn consideration to their function asa record of past 
hee nM is = ae d Verg t to their personality assessment implications and to 
value Gf Abi eir. qu s' future attitudes to study. The aims of the report and the 
korr nii geli emi a which leave room for hope, need stressing to school 
the danger oF cata dine desi It would also, no doubt, be wise to warn against 
muli i ? R ating observed behaviour in restricted circumstances into wider 
g s, and to give examples of static and unconstructive remarks. 

— tas suggested peal that parents should have an opportunity of discussing reports 
sioe Mie Eo dcs may need to justify our comments face to face is, for 
ea dads oe m M giae during compilation of the report. The effectiveness 

g of this type is greatly enhanced if it takes place within a few days of the 


receipt of re 3 ae E 
P the report. On such an occasion, it is most desirable to have tables for each 


member of staff lz : : : 5 E k 
r of staff labelled with his name and subject, and an invaluable associated ‘ visual 
and signatures! 


Sep 19) fuss : : 
aid? is a prominently displayed blackboard with staff names 
raits should 


here remains the question as to whether any specific personality tt 
ing arguments concerning persistence, 


us formally assessed on the report. The followi 

rne arene on many reports as ‘ effort’, will apply also to other traits. For 
fas reat oer ls there may often be a strong case for assessing persistence despite 
eda he r "i € id [rere iin the results of such an assessment would be of 
bi piu pee g $ ee e the * remarks columns of reports, but there would appear 
be i. in c» sons w T an assessment of persistence should not appear as a grade or 
e aa ne cw aes m. It, as is frequently the case, persistence or effort is to be 
l rectly assessed in a column adjacent to attainment, the correlation between them 1s 
likely to be high because of the halo effect. Even if a persistence score is given following 
a Strict procedure, there may be difficulty in explaining to parents and pupils the basis 
of the assessment. Although, in any case, this is subjective, it might be interpreted, 


because it appears as a letter or number, as in some way specially authoritative—and 
more so than a corresponding comment in the remarks column. If this happens, the 
at this is not true 


eflect of rating a person highly for persistence when he, himself, knows th 
could seriously affect his future attitude to work. Even more scrious would be the effect 


of an error in the other direction. 


d be a more informa- 


Modification of the report sheet and book 
ind shoul 
We shall 


_ A report prepared with the above considerations in mi 
tive and helpful instrument of communication between school and home. 
now consider how it can be made as attractive, flexible and efficient as possible. 


Where a simple report is required a marked improvement in appearance on the 
normal foolscap sheet can be made for small extra cost by using a cartridge weight paper 


d in the Appendix to this article. 


* E ia * 
These are described, and a possible procedure for assessment is outline: 
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bout 9$" x g” folded to give a 93" x 41" booklet, printed in colour and with attention 
ws to the typography. The reduced size is compensated for by being able to use 
a four pages and, of course, a variety of layouts is possible. One that has been used is 
as follows: 


Page 1. Name of school, name of pupil, house, form and date. 


Page 2. Subject performance. 


Page 3. Special activities and interests, Housemaster's and Headmaster's 
comments. 


Page 4. Notes on grading system, forms, sets and house groups. 
However, it may often be felt that a 
consideration of the principles alread 
prepared and is to be used 


more permanent record is needed. Following 


Y discussed, a loose leaf book has recently been 
for all pupils below the sixth form. 


The cover selected is a * Boa 


' flat quarto size spring b 
its standard trade mark printing. 


ack file made to order without 
A name label in a cont 


rasting colour has been added. 


English Do EN o o AARE 
Form Attainment | 
Year Term or (Standard Remarks Initials 
Set Scores) 
M LA Tries hard but 
bed Lois, 30 finds the work J.S. 
" difficult, 
E ' LB 
S Spring 55 Has settled in T.J 
tates well, nd 
Summer "s 
mme. 
S 58 T.J. 
| | | 
Nole: The bold type indicates what would be 


written by the teacher. 
Information for the 


guidance of readers on i " 7 
Y. n e 
significance of the range scales, can be Printed on oe reting attainment scores and th 
carry the Form Teacher’s ( 


F € inside Vi 
T x Cover. 
with additional sheets if requir ed for 
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Year 1965/66 N 
E oe TOA 


AUTUMN TERM 


Form Teacher 


Headmaster 


a Conduct and attendance could easily be indicated though i 
assume that these are unexceptional unless commented on by the form te 


It is hoped that the ‘page to a subject’ rather than ‘page to 
the following advantages: 


I. 


t seems reasonable to 
acher. 
a term’ system will have 


The file can be quickly sorted into subjects so that each teacher can 
write his reports in his own time. (The form teacher's and. head's 


comments appear on the same shect as they are normally written 


consecutively.) 


There is no halo effect between subjects. 
iately available to the 


Previous records in a given subject are immed 

teacher but clearly this creates the conditions for halo effects within 
a subject. Indeed, standard scores may themselves accentuate the 
conditions but information concerning previous performance will 
e regarded as most desirable. 
ce can be allowed on the record for different years. 


be felt that a comment is not always necessary 
very few comments at all. 


ment per subject per year, 


generally b 
Varying spa 


On any report, it may p 
but this may lead to some pupils getting 


Here a minimum quota of, say, one com 
could be agreed. 
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6. Increased responsibility would be placed on each department and 
teacher and could help towards more constructive comments over d 
period of time. Thusa comment, *Shows no interest in the subject , 
if repeated too frequently is very obvious to the teacher responsible 
for the overall progress of the Pupil, and could well prompt an 
inquiry as to what the department was doing about it. 


Naturally, a progress record such as this is a compromise, and obvious disadvantages 
are cost (estimated at 3/6d. for the file and 15 sheets of ledger quality paper), the effect on 
the insert sheets of the handling involved and, from the form teacher's and head's point of 
view, the extra time needed to read through the record each term. Nevertheless, it is 


] Way to satisfying our aims and criteria, 
but the quality of the remarks will remain a key factor. 


as the degree to which ‘remarks’ columns 
and the appropriateness of various type 


parents and pupils take place? Would it be 
self-reports? The need for more research into t 
school and home is clear but, fr 
should be investigation into the attitudes of pare 
and details of school reports. This would provi 


> perhaps the first priority 
nts, pupils and teachers to various forms 
de a firm foundation for future progress. 


Appendix. Assessing persistence 


"There appear to be three main sources m " 

3 am s of difficulty in asses; v x odh 

Firstly, most teachers, particularly in a large school will cares persistence isch 
forms rather than year groups. Ina given class especial 
+ T» E: € 
persistence may be very narrow, One could 


: . e aps ast k ^ the 
range of persistence in the year in question, but thi Ps, rely on past knowledge of th 


the teaching period. Finally, in an 
, : Was made to assess the i ce of 16 
ind el I: = nae ke es taught mathematics for three years, as bie ntm 
as any was to detect unsuccessfu persistence especially if the inn > ; fien 
was not one who asked many questions in class person under considerati 


Despite these difficulties, experiment : 
E and expe i " 3 
procedure for assessment might be as follows: PERS i "portant and a suitable 
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f: ac ‘ype Vei ed to be encountered by the teacher. This will 
hae € persistence for the purposes of the assessment and may 
to a narrower interpretation than usual, e. i 
observed in the classroom. dici itii d 
— M9 a ina scrambled order to reduce halo effects between 
Wn nd persistence. If an alphabetical list is used in a mark 

, the teacher may know only too well that the weak James Logan 


follows the able Andrew King and this may inadvertently weight his 
assessment of persistence in the same direction. i l 
3. ae quickly assess each pupil by placing a cross along a segmented 


Ds] 


High Low 


mn fp be dH 
— Pe 
emÁ— nhe b ne b HH 


Total the number of crosses in cach section 


The most suitable method of presenting the results will depend on the time av 
and rigour required. A very simple approach would be: 


3 © 22 


f 5 followed by 22 with 
asily be prepared 


4- 


ailable 


Jane Williamson 
as in a group o 
sizes of class could e 
es would then be: 


jils rated better than Jane who w. 
‘Alternatively tables for different 
centages. The figur 


10 @ 73 


scores or standard 


pdicating that 3 pup 
rid assessments. 
© convert the raw totals into per 


Jane Williamson 
It would be much better, of couse, to convert the percentages into T- 
he use of suitable tables. 


Scores and this would not be difficult with t 
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THE TESTING OF SPOKEN ENGLISH 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


by P. J. HrrcHMAN 
Department of Education, University of Nottingham 


ESEARCH studies dealing with the testing of spoken English were until recently 
R all of American origin. They were of course designed to serve American educa- 
tion.* The institution of the London ‘O Level’ tests and the new C.S.E. tests in 
Oral English has acted as a spur to British investigators, and studies originating in the 
United Kingdom are now appearing. Available to date are those of Hitchman (1963, 
1964, 1966b), The English Speaking Board (1964), Wilkinson et al. (1965) and the 
Southampton Experiment (1966). d 
Although there has been some overlap, each study has had a distinctive theme. 
Hitchman was concerned to demonstrate the degrees of validity and reliability of tests 
currently on offer (each set of candidates being tested twice with 'equal and parallel 
test material. The English Speaking Board was not concerned with ‘external 
validity, and tested its subjects once only to gauge the amount of agreement between a 
trained examiner and a group of untrained moderators. Wilkinson and his associates brilliantly 
broke new ground with tests of Listening Comprehension; while the Southampton 
Experiment was designed to compare four commonly suggested methods for testing oral 
expression—(1) Reading a passage of prose and talking with the examiner. (2) Making 
a short speech or lecture and answering questions. (3) Talking to the examiner about a 
diagram previously studied. (4) Participating in group discussion. 
The studics reveal a number of interesting features, and a brief summary of these, 
with some comment, may be useful. 


(1) The Testing of Listening Comprehension i 
Wilkinson and his associates think that teachers should deal with the real facts of the 


English language. How do people really speak? The new linguistic cabe en 
Study of English usage cnables rescarchers to examine this question nee semi d 
The first divides people into regional groups, that of Dialect and enr a roc by 
professional or occupational or social groups, that of Register ; the: thir iis c: T 
the type of situation in which speech takes place, and the appropriateness e aai Bt 
that of Style. ‘English is there, in use all the time, by different x à eit ian 
Situations. Let us show children what there is, and showing them, heip 


i si techniques of 
control and a greater tolerance of other registers, other styles.’ Using the q 


i i i i i a good tape- 
linguistics the authors have devised a test in which children, ee anit eani 
recording, arc asked to attend carefully to such aspects of a speaking situa 


s ch, Vi ber 1964. 
*Sec an article by the present writer in Educational Research, V ol. VII, No. 1, Novem 
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Register and Style, and. Phonolog y.* Validity and reliability are guaranteed by pes 
zation and completely objective (multiple-choice) marking. Samples of the test mater = 
devised by Wilkinson and his associates are so interesting that one is afraid ofa rush e 
tapes and booklets consisting entirely of similar material from which all teaching [9 

Listening Comprehension is to be done. The authors say that the ‘backwash’ of Listening 


Comprehension tests will be in terms of increased awareness of the spoken language and 
how it is used in differing circumstances. 


(2)  Tape-Recording Assessment 

The possibility of assessing spoken English by tape-recording is tantalizing researchers 
and test authorities. Some authorities and other interested parties will have nothing to 
do with it—their argument being that so much of fecling and meaning is carried by the 
manifestations of bodily presence that no assessment can be reliable which is based on 
evidence that does not include these manifestations. However, this is yet to be proved. 
For some years the Brighton L.E.A. has used tape-recordings as evidence additional to 
face-to-face testing, and this is now the standard practice of the South East Regional 
C.S.E. Board in its oral English testing—the tapes are used to ‘moderate’ the ‘live’ results. 
And, as we have noted, tape-recordings were used for Wilkinson’s Listening Comprehen- 
sion experiment. 

The first evidence we have as to the validity and reliability of t 
the Southampton Experiment. In each of the four 
conducted the test, and he and a non-participating observer assessed the perfor- 
mances. In the first three of these tests (i.c. in all but the Group Discussion) tapes 
were made, and these were assessed quite separ 
not been present at the actual festin 


a :8 on i ue IEN 

0:7 and 0-6 on the other). However, the one hand and varying between about 
impaired by heavy interference due either to technical flaws or a noisy site.** 
(3) Group Discussion 

This was the fourth test in the Southampton Experiment 
strong and a session lasted about 25 minutes, Candid 
an-hour before the test; the subjects were used as sta 
ranged wherever the candidates took it. 


Groups were five or six 
ates were given three topics half- 
Tüng points and the conversation 


A reliability coeffici J 
ue he . cient of 0:785 was found for 
examiner v. observer and validity coefficients (correlations with Sil aia of 
0:344. (examiner) and o-41 (observer). 'The expe bar ; 


$ n á rimenters : ; is- 
cussion measures ability unrevealed in ‘the deduce that Group D 


normal classroom situation’. 


"Phonology, as used here, means the study of the sound-structur i 
> a cture, or syste i s a i 
be asked to attend carefully to SOuntlcontrasts (c.g. pronunciation contrasts) fend td in present-day English. Thus children can 
author of this chapter of the report (Davies) points out, also to grammar conti diverse samples of spoken English and, as the 
tical system of language just as much as tense, syntax and so on). Tasts (as in Intonation, which clearl y 


y acts as a gramma- 
**Obviously, technical experimentation is required. W| 


able’ recording in any 
: Such recordings have able’ recording ) 

wi T F ing noise c. iti 3 £5 have been made in a ^ eri- 
recorder, a modern unidirectional microphone and a lightweielt (onions by th. a well-known ped A Lines 
with a roof 5^ x 4’, made of 


(4) cig Reading and Conversation 
his test- ination is wi i 
t-combination is widely popular with test authorities. The Southampton 


experi ider i 
m SEXE Me ien 4 E^ type of test ‘rather disappointing" and the least satisfactory 
rivis vl" ri M marks for Reading and Conversation were not given. 
bs nae dificly E p ess apr pek and ‘reported very close correlation 
- d result is to be compared with that of Hitchman who re 
S : eading and Conversation combined, of 0-78. 
fos anal conii vane included in its test-battery (1) Prepared Reading 
UL ug abu s hat the candidates had read and liked a book from which the 
[rera d pH a (2) ‘Own choice’ prose reading (optional to poetry and 
ag aa doe t hese test items were added to those for the other test items in 
ji ai y bå ore correlations were computed, it is not possible to show corre- 
s comparable with those of Southampton or Hitchman. 


ported a mean r, for 


(5) Poetry Speaking 
an who found 


" Lhe only experimenter so far to deal with Poetry Speaking is Hitchm 
mean reliability coeficient r (for colleges only) of 0:79. 


(6) The Talk 
and po item was used by Southampton 
miost bi 1 tr I (in colleges). Southampton reporte 
at ne: M (i.e. by comparison with the other types of test) 
itmav b vi cadence together with the enthusiasm shown for it b 
Sad ay l e reckoned the most successful’. Validity coefficients were 
; reliability coeflicients ranged from 0-837 to 0°59- Hitchman four 
(reliability). 
Proj The English Speaking Board considered that the Talk (called by the Board ‘Personal 
re ) was the most important and meaningful section of the examination. It certainly 
z ear points in its favour: candidates could deal with any subject in which they had 
"T iar e they could use visual aids carefully organized beforehand, employ à 
audi if they wished as a non-examinable collaborator, and have the be 
ab. 6. reaction and participation. However, if the aim is to test the € 
ia to handle spoken language, the test, a5 used by the English Speaking Board, has 
grave disadvantage—the talk can be learned by heart. 


and the English Speaking Board (in schools) 
d that the Prepared Talk correlated 
with teachers’ assessments, 
y the external examiners, 
approximately 0:55 
id a mean r of 0°77 


inctions varied considerably in the four 
is Listening Comprehension 


(7) Number of Assessors 
The number of assessors 
research studies under review. 
research, Wilkinson could use 
experimenters used for each test m 
one tape-recording assessor (excep 
ont used); Hitchman used in his Typ 
n y) one non-assessing examiner and two, t 
of his Type B tests two examiner-assessors (each can 


and their exact fu 
Using tape-recordings for h 
as many assessors as he wished. The Southampton 
ethod one examiner-assessor, one observer-assess0ors and 
t for the Group Discussion method in which tapes were 
c A Tests (in which candidates were tested once 


hrec or four observer-assessors; and in each 
didate being examined twice with 
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‘equal and parallel’ test material, once by one examiner in one room and once by a second 
examiner in another room). Each of the English Speaking Board experimental tests was 
conducted by one examiner-assessor, who had with him or her an invited group of 
‘moderators’, in number from four to ten. For each candidate the average of the 
moderator's marks (out of 25) was added to the examiner's mark to give a final mark out 


of 50. (The correlation coefficients of the examiner's marking v. the moderators 
average ranged from 0-96 to 0:56.) 


Both Southampton and Hitchman agreed that it would be a good thing to have more 


than one assessor at any one test. Southampton asserts that ‘a double assessment leading 
either to an agreed mark or an average mark would seem to be essential. If necessary 
the second assessment can be made after the examination of tape-recordings has been 
made’. Hitchman (1966a) prefers the average mark. ‘If two or more assessors arc 
employed it is essential to take the average of their several judgements, made in isolation 
(i.e. without discussion). If each candidate is discussed various unintended weightings 


may be embodied in the mark(s) awarded. The most influential assessor may, for 
example, distort the judgements of his colleagues.” 


d afford more than two. The English 

etween examiners and 
are marking the same thing’. However, 

the Board reports poor p N 


(8) Number of Gradings 

The English Speaking Board required its assessors to use a five-point scale 1-5, 
Southampton a ten-point 1-10, and Hitchman an eleven-point o-i0. The C.S.E. 
authorities use a six-point scale 1-5 with a sixth (called ‘unclassified’), The American 
researcher Thompson (1943) devoted a lar 
the best grading instrument for Speech-M 
systems and came to the conclusion that none was really superior to the rest. His study 
indicated that ‘to improve rating speech educators must devote their time to the individual 
rater, and not to the method by which rating is 

Both Southampton and Hitchman not neral failure on the part of their assessors 
(and the English Speaking Board a failure on the part of some) to use the full number of 
gradings available. This is a well-known State of affairs in all subjects where subjective 
ratings are used. Hitchman concluded that to get a true 5-point scale raters must be 
asked to use an 11-point 0-10, the resulting score then being arranged into five gradings. 
Southampton reported that tape-recording enabled their assessor to spread his marks 
more than the ‘live’ examiner and observer could, 


(9) General Impression Marking 
The Southampton committee, before th 
that the principle of rapid subjective markin 


ed a ge 


cir experimental testing took place, decided 
8 often employed in Written work* could and 


and championed by Wiseman (1949) in the marking of English Composition for grammar school selection 
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should be extended to oral examinations. They did, however, attempt to balance 
general impression with analytical marking by asking their assessors to study lists of 
itemized ‘qualities’ and to bear them in mind when making their assessments. Hitchman’s 
method was to ask his assessors first to judge a number of ‘details’ (or qualities) and then 
to give a final single General Impression mark (which he considered especially valuable 
since it had been steadily built up in the mind of each assessor as he had been rating the 
particular ‘details’). 

The English Speaking Board examiners aw 
moderators (whose average mark was added to t 
detail’ or ‘quality’ marks for voice, articulation[pronunc 
audience contact and relationship, and imagination |sincerity|spontaneity. 


arded a single general impression mark, the 
hat of their particular examiner) a series of 
iation, vocabulary and composition, 


(10) Fatigue Effects in Assessors 
A Using two comparison techniques Hitchm 
ifteen assessors in six days’ examining in schools and six in colleges. 


be no fatigue effects. 


an examined the marks awarded by 
There appeared to 


Conclusions 
(i) The tests considered in this article are reasonably valid and reliable (at 


least as valid and reliable as the composition test of the written-essay type); 
although it would be better if test authorities could afford fwo assessors. 
(i) To some researchers and some test authorities the Talk appears to be the 
most attractive and most successful test-item. 
(iii) It is perfectly feasible to include a test of Listening Comprehension in a 
battery of spoken English Tests. 
(iv) The best method of marking appears to be by General Impression com 
in some way with analytical marking. 
(v) Assessment of tape-recorded test material 


proposition. 


bined 


appears to be a practical 


The future 
It is obvious that we need to know a great deal more about tests and testing, and not 
only in the areas of validity and reliability. We must experiment with other forms of 
Oral English testing, including those associated with poetry speaking and drama. Among 
the questions to which we must get answers are the following :- . 
(i) What battery of tests accurate inform 
pupils’ oral English? 
(ii) What is the place of the tape-recorder in the 
(iii) What is the best method of scoring? 
(iv) How many categories ought a compe 
nate? ] 
(v) Are there any fatigue cffects in 
modified or eliminated? 


gives the most useful and ation about 


assessment of oral English? 


tent assessor to be asked to discrimi- 


assessors; if so, how can their operation be 
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(vi) Can the judging of assessors be improved with training ?* 


Written and spoken English, we know, permeates the curriculum. Sooner or later 
we shall have to consider how to test orally such regular school subjects as mathematics, 
physics-with-chemistry, biology, geography, history and perhaps others. 
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RESEARCH NEWS' 


Edinbur h versity. ] ] r on ri 
g Uni 
ity. he New Godfrey thomson Unit fo Educational Research 


During th ; * 
i : : > o i 
psychometrics which had already aed xm Sono mr um the research into 


Before his death i s5 Sir : 
Hid meme of Mme vin i m Ae Godfrey established a Research Fund, which he saw 
active Taquiry which dum. i h the production of new psychometric tests and the sort of 
Doting the netk t x asi ed the support of statistical as well as educational expertise 
Fellows sud ps eet pen PSU members of staff were appointed as Banat 
Was: undertaker and : Lb wr exploration into test content and methods of appraisal 
tests developed markedly pe alge hag to Local Authorities using the Moray House 
in collaboration with the Authority concerned. oiam apalan un Punti ASI 


In November ; i 
ber of last year the University decided to give this part of the work of its 


Educati 

“ducation Depar t ¿plici iti 

oman ci H s more explicit recognition and better facilities by setting up, in 

Bluse i € 2 e odfrey Thomson Unit for Educational Research. This Unit now 
uccleuch Place, Edinburgh 8, is being directed by Dr. A. E. G. Pilliner. 


How those responsi i its i 
nose responsible for it see its immediate future may be briefly stated in three 


parts, Firs structi 
stly, the construction of tests will continue, though it is expected that, as 


selection pr 
rocedures ar i A 
with ar one Sane or abolished, more time will be devoted to experiment 
p est, and to more painstaking investigations of their usefulness. Second- 
i ith Local Authorities. 


ly, d 2 
he staf ʻi 
Third bie hope to continue and expand their collaboration wi 
y and it is perhaps in this respect that the establishment of the Unit as a separate 


bod : ; 

e den T bod mcaning—it is hoped that not only other Departments in the 

in "s ü y ut also outside bodies or individual workers who want to do research 
social sciences and especially in the educational field will find that the resources of 


the Unit can offer many kinds of valuable help. 


St. Patrick s College, Dublin 

the St Patrick’s College in Dublin has set up an Educational Research Centre with 
is ie of the Department of Education of the Irish government. The Centre, which 
he first of its kind in Ireland, began operation in January 1966. It is staffed by two 


Psychologists: Dr. Thomas Kellaghan and Mr. Liam Gorman. 

ut fundamental research in child development, paying 

lopment of cognition. It will also study problems 
be done on the construction and 

While in the past, there has 


Ed ; 
ucational research centre. 


The Centre plans to carry o 


oe attention to the deve 
culiar to education in Ireland. Some work will 


Sta “dt : > 5 
ndardization of tests suitable for use in Irish schools. 


nation on the development and progr 


ely to be 


ess of research centres and projects, which is lik 


*Th 
he edi 
he editors are pleased to receive inform 
ducational Re search. 


Of partic n 
Particular interest to readers of Ee 
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been a number of isolated empirical studies of child psychology and education in Ireland, 
the establishment of this Centre should both widen the scope of, and make for greater 
continuity in, research efforts in these areas. 


from the start. It is indeed hoped to i 
undertaken by the Centre, Their co-operation wil 
execution of rescarch, and they will be provided w 
inclusion of teachers is seen as having two effects. 
manpower resources for research; and secondly, 
likely to be able to act on research findings —the t 
and feel involved in, the research. 


it will ensure that the people most 
cachers themselves —will be aware of, 


It is proposed that the College should launch an educational journal, possibly 
during the coming year, and that issues would 


nd t appear twice a year. In this event, the 
Research Centre would utilize this medium for the publication of reports on the progress 
of its research work. The Research Centre would also issue individual ad hoc reports, 
from time to time, 


A new journal, Sociology of Education Abstracts 


It has become 
be effective, take 
sociological nature 
produced in increasing numbers; but these h 


study of education, have been 
tional world since an effective abstracting s 


ave been until now largely lost to the educa- 
crvice has been lacking, 


in education and sociolo 
ct a 


i selves 
ill abstr SY have organized thems 


tticles from 150 major social science and 
acts will be published in © 
and the first issue of Volume I, which 
8 1965, is now available. 


ucation Abstracts + 
S$ published durin 


gether with a summary of 
ioi ; ntify areas of ; them 
to the original if required, Four quarterly issues Y areas of interest and follow 


make up a volume, and each volume 


This publication fills an obvious 
research workers, and to all educ 
of developments in the sociolog 


ous need, and is to be ü 
ationists and Soci 


y of education, 


ommended to libraries, to 


al scientists who wish to keep abreast 
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Research Note: 


THE EFFECTS OF EARLY ENVIRONMENTAL 
STIMULATION AMONG FREETOWN CREOLES— 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


by O. M. FERRON 
Department of Education, Ahmadu Bello University 


Introduction 


TUDIES like those of McGraw in Florida in 1931 have suggested that there are 

fundamental differences in motor and intellectual development between infants and 
. young children of different races, but such results have been refuted by subsequent 
investigators like Brown (1944), Gilliland (1951), Anastasi and D'Angelo ( 1952) and 
Pasamanick and Knobloch (1953). If anything, these later studies have pointed to 
a slight superiority in motor development in favour of children of African descent. Thus 
in 1956 Akim et al found that the majority of African children whom they tested were 
in advance of European norms in motor development at similar ages. In an investi- 
gation in Zaria, N. Nigeria, in 1963, 80% of the respondents to a questionnaire on child 
rearing practices agreed that * most African children learn to walk at the age of one year 
or less’, while 10% were undecided. According to some authorities the corresponding 
age for British children is from 12 to 14 months. The investigations of Geber and Dean 


would appear to require further scrutiny and confirmation, but, using the Gesell Schedules, 
h as 360! ‘These authors 


they did in fact report African developmental quotients as hig 

concluded: ‘ The results of the testing showed an all round advance of development 
over European standards which was greater the younger the child. The finding that 
the gap between the intellectual performance of children of European and African descent 
respectively widens with age, has been confirmed by several studies, and I.Q. differences 
of as much as 20-30 I.Q. points have been reported when secondary school children of 
different races in the U.S.A. and West Africa have been compared. The pc 
consensus of opinion now is that there is little or no evidence for cthnic differences of a 
hereditary nature, and that most of the large differences observed can usually be aaa 
ted for in environmental terms. Moreover, most psychologists are now agreed ae "i 
fundamental importance of carly environmental stimulation for subsequent y cam 
development, so that it is a matter of some importance for educators aieo E n 
at exactly what stage in the child" s between African an 


performance become significant. 


s development difference 


The Freetown experiment 


. . The subjects of the prese 
In Freetown who were matc 


nt study were a group of 30 Creole nursery pam ro» 
hed on the basis of age and socio-economic te 
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; , ified 

of 30 English children in a nursery school in Deptford, London. A p 
Ses qu consisting of 25 items categorized into the following groups was dra 
em some preliminary experimentation and statistical procedures: 


Group I: Perception and Muscular Co-ordination 


Discriminating Valuct 


1. Item No. 1* ..  Formboard (.40) 
2 » No. 6* ,. Building a tower .. - 70 
3 » No. 7* .. Nest of beakers sis " (75 
4 » No. 8* ..  Montessori's pink tower . , -85) 
5. a NNOS3W* .... Montessori's cylinder block (45) 
6. » No.18* ..  Montessori's long stair ., (.40) 
7 » No. 19 Building a longer tower . . -80 
Group II: Perception 
1. Item No. 12* Cut halves of a picture .. .60 
2 » Noe14 ., Matching geometrical figures (.25) 
3. » No.15 ..  Qolour matching (.35 
idis » No.20 ., Matching solids (.10 
cA » No.21* ., Threading beads . . š -45) 
6 » No. 22 Which jar contains more water (.35) 
7 » No. 23% Matching geometrical figures +70 
Group III: Muscular Co-ordination 
1. Item No, 4 Cutting with Scissors "T (.65 
2 » No.5 Drawing up a string — (.50) 
3 » No. 13 Folding paper (.25) 
Group IV: Drawing and Writing Skills 
1. Item No.2* |. Garden path - (.80) 
2. » No3*  ., Copying a circle ^ (50) 
3; » No16  ., Copying à cross m (.65) 
4. » No. 24 Copying a square (.85) 
No. 25* i J 
5 5 5 Copying a star (-55) 


Group V consisted of three la (Nos. 9*, 10, 1] hy ula: cw cid 
were required to identify, categorize and name miniature Objects spread out at random 
on a table before them. Most of the children i 


t Upper and Lower thirds , 
*In the case of these items, differences between European and African performance Were statistically Significant, 
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o group of students from the Rachel McMillan Training College in Deptford under 
he author's personal supervision. Every precaution was taken to ensure a standardized 


procedure in administering the tests. 


si The figures above in brackets indicate discriminating values, where the maximum 
ue possible is r. The split half reliability coefficient of the test was found to be .85 
which when corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula gave a value of .92. The 
— of the test can be justified partly by the fact that it was made up of items modified 
irom the tests of well known authors. Moreover, according to Anastasi and Foley: 

TEET The degree to which ..... test discriminates between successive age groups, 
as well as the correlation between chronological age and score, are taken as indices of 
muy *. This is in fact a major criterion for the validity of such pre-school tests. 
: T ns or two exceptions, the test under consideration seemed to differentiate fairly 

ell between younger and older children. The correlation between test score and 


chronological age (N=70) was found to be .71. 


Results 


The following results were obtained: 
1. The mean score of the British children was found to be 19.4, that of 
the Africans 15.2, out of a possible score of 25. The difference of 
4.2 points was statistically significant at the P —.01 level. 
2. The children were divided into groups on the basis of age: 3 - 3:5 
3:6 - 3:11, 4- 4:5, 4:6 - 5- At every age level the mean score of 
the British children was higher than that of the Africans. 
3. The performance of the British children on all five sub-tests was 
superior to that of the Africans, the level of significance being 
P =.001, .05, .001, .05 and .05 respectively. 
4. Significant differences in European and African p 
obtained in respect of the following items: 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9 11, 12, 17; 18, 21, 23 and 25. 
In the following items the differences were not significant: 
Nos. 4, 5, 10, 13» I4 15; 16, 19, 20, 22 and 24. 
6. The Africans obtained a higher score only on item No. 5— Drawing 
upa string ’, but this difference was not significant. 


erformance were 


Discussion 
and 23 relate to the perception of geometrical shapes. 


Of the significant items Nos. 1 1 
Ten of the — African children failed on item No. 1, while only one pe em 
Child did so. In the case of item No. 14 the difference 15 not significant; it as 
Significant again in item No. 23 in which more unfamiliar shapes are involved. is 
A 4 be due to the fact that the 


Would suggest that the observed differences might possibly 
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oung African child has less experience of even simple shapes like the square, peers 
nee than his European counterpart. As he grows older deficiencies may be E e 
good, but the richness and variety in & western environment probably again giv 
European child an advantage with increasing age. 


Item Nos. 2, 3 and 25 are concerned with drawing and writing skills, and it i 
found that the largest difference occurred in item No. 2— Garden path’. This may i 
partly explained by the fact that pre-school African children do not have i : 
much practice as British children in handling a pencil, since they are not norma y 
encouraged to write and draw at home. Failure in the * Garden path was A 
variably due to lack of control in keeping the point of the pencil along a certain ae 
h practice in scribbling, and who procee 
d ones such as Shading in printed outline 
ce of skill than those who are denied these 


The remaining significant items, with the exception of Nos. 9, 11, 12 and 21, relate 
to a rather fine discrimination of dimension. It should not be difficult to appreciate 
that those children who are Showered with toys of all shapes and sizes practically roy 
birth, would have an advantage in this respect. In the last few years a particular kind 0 


toy of which the * Nest of beakers’ in item No. 7 is typical, has become very popular in 
British homes, Barrels, cups, tea 


2 eggs, etc. become progressively larger, 
so that this type of toy not only caters for the chi 

inside each other, but it also gives of practice in the fine discrimination © 
dimension. Item No. 12 relates ictori Presentation in which other investigators 
ations to be deficient, while in item No- 
age would give the British child an advan- 


Western civiliz 


oys from an early 
tage. 


1can children lacked the coherent 
n » they did not strike the iem 
c 3 his is confi " ^g st Africa 
survey in 1962 in which he found that in vont) Carroll's Wes 
African children obtained scores ‘ 
and their combined English and ver 
norms. In fact the linguistic abi] ns insaid- 
2 enerall T ainsa 

Thus through force of circumstances perhaps any Wen rosae ad. speak 
three or four different languages, an 3 rounds for believin that the observe 
deficiences in the use of the English 1 t 8 


anguage are to a large extent due to poor teaching. 
Another observation seems w 


group appear to be ‘inferior’ to the 
item No. 16—‘ Copying a cross? 
the items in this Category. A possi 


and the village schoolmaster appear to be as important influences in the lives of young 
Creoles today as they were among the village communities of 18th and rgth century 
England. It is likely therefore that the cross is one of the shapes the Creole child perceives 
very early in life, and it may be that it has an important emotional significance for him. 


Conclusions 

The present day Creoles of Sierra Leone are the descendants of former slaves from 
the U.S.A., Canada and Britain, and those who were re-captured on the high seas after 
the abolition of slavery by the British Parliament. These homeless Negroes were settled 
in the area that eventually became known as the ‘ Colony’, now re-named the Western 
Area of Sierra Leone. In ancestry and culture they would thus appear to have much in 
common with Negroes in the U.S.A. It was therefore rather surprising that while 
similar studies in the States showed no statistical difference between the performance of 
* white? and Negro children at the pre-school level, the differences between Creole and 
British children should be of the order specified. Now * Western? peoples did not 


originally set out to provide toys for their children in order to aid their intellectual 
development. They did so primarily because it was a recognized and culturally accept- 


able way of displaying their love and affection for their offspring. On the other hand, 
it is a well known fact that in certain African and Asian cultures rather more emphasis is 
placed on the sensual component of parental love, to the comparative neglect of the 
symbolic aspect involved in giving and receiving. In this connection the American 
Negroes and the Sierra Leoneans differ in one main essential: while the former have 
assimilated ‘ white’ culture to a greater degree, the latter have imitated it rather more 
mechanically because of the peculiar circumstances in which they found themselves. 
The social pressures brought to bear on the American Negro are essentially pressures 
from a ‘ white’? community so that, for the most part, they do what ‘ white people do, 
and their values are typically ‘ western’. The social pressures brought to bear on i 
Creoles are pressures from a * black? community, and their values tend to be rather 


ambivalent. 
In investigations in Sierr: 


unable to find any conclusive evi hnic 
nature, thus confirming the results of previous research in this field. Hence the observed 


gap in intellectual performance between Africans and Europea E d 
primary and secondary school levels is probably almost entirely | . - Mons x dis 
the environmental stimulation provided. Much has been s 35 Mosis A C 
higher levels, but relatively little at the pre-school and pomar pm : beiter resili gond 
attack must be made on many fronts, might it not be possi? € n to the laying of sound 
be expected if much greater attention than p omen E bol to counteract the 
cautions by, say, the large ~~ pen s Cip: pire sesion, epay 
effects o environment, an Pup del aled the fact 
for the ds a in primary schools? Tnvestigation an epp men perdes 
that the youngest children in primary schools seem i9 © dapted to their size, the 
accommodation, the most dilapidated school SERIES ed teasers! 

minimum of apparatus, and almost certainly the least q 


the present author was 


and Nigeria from 1960-64, j 
AE m du oe aif ces of a hereditary 


dence regarding ethnic differen 
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Research Note: 


SCHOOL REFUSAL: AN INQUIRY INTO THE 
PART PLAYED BY SCHOOL AND HOME 


by Marcery G. COOPER 


Institute of Education, University of Durham 


n the problem of school phobia was accentuated 
In November 1960 the Observer wrote: * School 
of the statistics make it look a formidable 
problem’, An inquiry therefore was set in motion. A letter accompanied by a table 
outline was circulated among the Child Guidance Clinics and School Psychological 
Services in England to all Directors of Clinics, explaining the nature and purpose of the 
inquiry. The table outline asked for information on the number of children referred for 


(a) school phobia; (b) truancy, in relation to: 
The total number of cases referred to the clini 


SUDDEN increase of interest i 
by letters and articles in the press. 
Phobia is on the increase and some 


Ti cs in each of 5 years, 
1956-60. 
2. The numbers of school population of the clinic area in those years. 


101/178 Clinic Directors replied expressing interest, but only 38 were able to give infor- 
mation. Others gave reasons for abstaining, most important of which were pressure of 
work, lack of a defined catchment area, and a reluctance to distinguish between cases. Of 
the 38 completing the table, only one expressed complete confidence in the information 
given. Very few figures for truancy were supplied. The main reason given was that 
truants were referred to School Welfare Departments where records were not kept. 

phobia as a % of all clinic referrals had 
c school population had 
d trend, as Eisenberg 


d referral from physi- 


ation received showed that school 
to 6.2%, and that the number per 10,000 of th 


6 over the five-year period. The upwar 
bly reflected a change in the recognition an 


. Inform 
Increased from 4.1% 
&rown from 1.36 to 2.7 
(1958) remarked, * proba 
cian and school authorities °. 

The following comments from Directors illustr 


the difficulties inherent in compiling data. 
red as this is often a S 


* We have very few cases of truancy refer his is i 
dealt with by the Schol Welfare Officer’. Diagnostic difficulties = 
The single diagnostic symptom of truancy is rarely made—the diagn 
account various allied conditions °, Or * it is impossible to 8! al 
truancy as it is very rare for children to be referred for this nr oa 
does occur, particularly in those cases referred from the courts ; Node er 
Comment on the incidence of school phobia: * a psychiatric fa 


ate the complexity of the problem and 


ocial problem and is 
ell represented : 
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is an increasing problem and I feel that teachers are mainly responsible for creating it’; 
but again many comments revealed reluctance to classify: * We do not classify cases and we 
would not classify by symptoms’, or ‘ We have considerable reservations as to the usefulness 
of the division into two opposing categories which overlap and extend into other syn- 
dromes °, or * We do not code School Phobia as a separate item’. Finally, in spite of, 
* There are truancy cases which are better regarded as school phobics °’, ‘ This exhausting 
yet interesting problem . . . °, the research developed, perhaps because of the comment, 
* You are on to a problem about which very little is known’. 


The aim of the investigation reported in this paper was to inquire into the part played 
by school and home in the problem of school refusal—a comprehensive term designed to 
include all children persistently refusing, for whatever reason, to attend school. 


It seemed from previous research that such children fell broadly into two groups: 


(a) those where refusal to attend school was thought to be a manifestation 
of a wider psycho-neurotic syndrome associated with the parent/child 
relationship, having been referred to the School Psychological Service 
as school-phobics. 


(b) those, where refusal took the form of persistent absence without lawful 
reason, who were not attending the School Psychological Service but 
were the concern of the School Welfare Department as truants. 


It was recognized that some cases might not fall clearly into either group but previous 
research appeared only to stem either from Psychological Services or Welfare Departments. 
There was no information on school life or how these children appeared to their teachers. 
In many cases knowledge of diagnosis and treatment was withheld from school personnel. 
It was decided therefore, (a) to make some investigation into how far the school could be 
said to play a significant part in this refusal; (b) to examine some assessments made by the 
schools of certain personal abilities and characteristics of these children as they appeared to 
the teachers compared with those of children attending regularly; (c) to estimate how far 
different aspects of school refusal were related to the home, as distinct from the school life, 
of these children. 


Procedure 


Two groups of 40 children each were formed, Group A being cases from the files ofa 
School Psychological Service and Group B from School Welfare. A condition of selection 
was that the children should still beofschoolage. Visits were paid to the schools and two 
control groups AC and BC—children of the same age and sex who were first on the regis- 
ter of the respective classes—were also established. 


Because of movement of children between schools, a total of 97 schools were visited- 
Prepared interview schedules were drawn up to elucidate information about the school from 
the Headteachers, the child in school from the teachers, and the child's home as known by 
the school from school personnel. Care was taken to render the interview technique vali 
through the adoption of schedules, the establishment of rapport and the control 9 
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contextual effect. All the assessments were subjective but this was not felt to lessen 
their importance. 


The schools 
Points of inquiry centred on size of sch: 
teaching, the use of rewards and punishmen' 


ool and class, methods of organization and 
ts and standards of home and school rela- 


tionship. 
Table I 
Size of School Size of Class 
0-100 101-300 300 + 0-30 31-40 | ne 
A == 35% 65% 324% 574% 10% 
= 10% 90% 50% 478% 3% 


Both streamed and unstreamed classes had cases of refusal. 37.5% As 33% B were in 
unstreamed classes and the percentage of unstreamed classes 1n the groups was m ict 
the over-all percentage in the total area investigated. 2 5% A, 124% B were in 3 ees 
conducted on informal lines: 25% A, 33% B were in schools where corporal punis meni 
was administered. The use of tangible rewards, awarding of tokens, operated in a hig! 

percentage of schools for both groups, and standards of home and school co-operation 


were judged average or good. l 
The attitude of the schools towards Group A revealed a wish to carry out sed 
to meet expressed fears, yet only 60%, of Headteachers were ready to esi a 
class, or give permission not to attend certain classes, feeling that the oe, ied us 
life had been designed for the support of even those children finding difficu yi d 
ents found in schools however, was one boy permanently excuse i n E 
angements were made for eating the school me? E 
d a fourth did his work in the Headmaster $ study. 
he more serious Cases spoke of their personal 
On the matter of return to school, 


us of seeking remedial help to 


Among adjustm 
Education, another where special arr: 
third had moved into another class an 
Class teachers who had been involved in t 
distress in seeing children break down so completely. 
Headmasters felt this should be unobtrusive and that the on 
offset time lost in school should be placed on the home. —— — 

Attitudes towards Group B were notably less sympathetic. dic a ndane But 
between school and Welfare Officer had reduced truancy to p noe eit refusal an d had 
the children were regarded as ‘ offenders "nl 10% were agp ag S omé seul 
Pankgřoünd situations affected by sr sien omini p hr ;chological Services and 
comparable to Group A, but these had been passed on by the amm E the cases ma de 
had become the concern of the Welfare Officers. The comp'e? 


prognosis doubtful. 
The type of school at refe 


er of Grammar School children in 


rral showed a high numb 
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Group A and this group, further investigated, gave additional evidence of breakdown at 
times of change of school or class. 


Table II: Type of School at Referral 


Type Group A Group B 
Referral Interview Interview 
Infant .. = 6 2 2 
Junior .. xd 13 8 II 
Primary .. ar 5 8 I 
Secondary Modern 7 15 23 
High I 2 2 
Grammar 8 8 I 
Special - 2 M 
40 40 40 
Mean Age G. 8.8 N—19 12.7 12.5 N=19 
B. 9.8 N=21 12.2 12.5 N—21 
Table III: Concomitance of Breakdown with that of a change of School 
Group A 
Boys | Girls 
At transfer 

5 years Infant I 5 

7 5, Junior s - T si 2 I 

11 ,, Modern .. aa - a 4 I 

II ,, Grammar 2 3 

14 ,, Grammar - I 

Pre-transfer 

7 years Junior — .. T T a| -= I 

11 ,, Junior —.. ais - TE - 

14 , Modern .. M " d I I 

13 

eel 


1596 could not accept school at 5, 35% at time of transfers, 7 to Junior School, 11 from 
Junior to Secondary, and 14 Secondary to Grammar: 173% pre-transfer—included 
one child at 7 afraid of the * big’ school, four at 11 preparing for entry to Secondary 
School, and two preparing for entry to Grammar (from Secondary). Previous invest!- 
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gators had stressed the precipi i 
| pitating factor of change of school or class. Furth i 
was established that of all groups A had endured more changes of school epe pe 


groups. 
Table IV: 


Changes of School—in excess of number required within the educational system 
hange Infant-Junior and one change Junior-Secondary 


i.e. one c. 
Infant Junior Secondary Total No With 
o I 012345 o 123456 | excesses | excess | excess 
GroupA |13 | 932777 9 92-2=1 33 19 21 
Group AC |22 |84 ag | tg Pre neo 27 23 17 
Group B g= |64---1] 19 41-271 29 27 13 
Group BC |2- |92---- | 5 w----7 14 26 14 


bound oM Aa Dic ee Le 


Summary 

There were no discernible differences between the schools attended by the two groups 
of children, Cases were found in schools where what might be considered progressive 
methods were practised. The differing attitudes of the schools towards the groups was 
apparent, there being more sympathy expressed towards the children with a phobic 


reaction. There was evidence to corroborate previous findings that refusal to attend 
school by such children took place at times of change of school or class. 

The abilities and personal characteristics of the children as they appeared 
in their schools 


Data available in the schools con 
a wide field and standardization 


intelligence attainment 


cerning the children’s 
ible only within a group 


for attainment was poss 


covered 
N=17. 
Table V: (N.F.E.R. Group Tests) 
Mean 
Attainment 
Group Mean I.Q.- Range Score Range 
A 104. 1 76-122 105.7 80-133 
AC 105.3 84-126 103.3 85-122 
B 85-3 65-103 87.2 en 
BC 84.4 70-100 85.5 60-10 
1 or educational retarda- 


findings that intellectua 


ong children with a phobic reaction to 


previous 
levant factor am! 


The evidence added weight to 
tion does not appear to be a r€ 
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school. Truants, in a lower intelligence range were here found working up to standard. 
The work of the Welfare Officers in reducing periods of truancy could have affected this 
lack of retardation. 


An assessment of physique revealed Groups A and B less well developed than their 
fellow pupils (P —.05), while in appearance Group B stood out from all other groups as 
being uncared for (P —.or). 


Behaviour traits of timidity, lack of persistence, sociability, fastidiousness, attitude to 
failure, success, and truth, were marked on a scale by the teachers and in order to test 
further the social reactions assessed by the teachers inquiries of the children themselves were 
made of attitudes to school, membership of clubs and out-of-school activities. 


Groups A and B... 
Group A differed significantly (P —.o1) from B in the following ways: 


They were—more intelligent 
more truthful 
morc anxious to respond to authority 
more persistent 
more fastidious 
more affected by failure 
They clung more to home in out-of-school activities. 


Group A did not differ significantly from B in the following ways: 
poor physique 
timidity 
anxiety to be useful 
fantasy 
inability to enjoy success 
withdrawal 


Groups A and B had less contact 
(a) with the teacher 
(6) with their peers than the other children and did not belong to outside 
clubs. 
They appeared not to enjoy school. 


Summary 


Patterns of behaviour in the control groups were remarkably alike and helped to 
highlight the similarities and differences between Groups A and B, who presented a com- 
A F is of partial withdrawal from social interaction. Their overt behaviour patterns 
rich PEY ing timidity, seeking refuge in unreality-fantasy, remaining quiet, with- 
one : lait activities and experience of success, and hiding, seeking little contact with 
m peers. Thus they were ‘ different ’ from other children. They appeared to 
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employ a major defence mechanism of retreat. Subsidiary traits for the phobics, fasti- 
diousness and reliance on authority, for the truants, untidiness and defiance of authority, 


seemed to be related to conditions prevailing outside of school. 


The home life of the children 

Assessment of the home life by the school was supplemented by information gained in 
the interview with the children. Allowance was made for the unreliability of the children's 
estimates and new information gained in this way was discussed with the Headteacher. 
Points of inquiry were the fathers’ occupations, home district, size and position in family, 
parents’ attitudes to home discipline and support and encouragement in school. 


Group A differed significantly (P =.01) from B in the following ways: 
The parents occupied a higher socio-economic level. 
Families were smaller. 
Home discipline was over-anxious. 

Attitudes to education and support at school were better. Group A were distin- 
guished (P —.01) from all other children by * over-anxious * discipline administered bya 
dominant mother. The phobics and truants appeared to occupy the opposite extreme 
position on the range of socio-economic status and the differences in size of family and 


attitudes to education probably stemmed from this. 


Conclusion 

The role of the school in School Refusal appeared to be a minimal one. Children 
refusing to go to school tended to be socially withdrawn, employing defence mechanisms Bi 
order to establish themselves in a situation which they did not particularly enjoy. Ie 
mode of refusal, an anxiety reaction in the case of the phobics, and deliberate mii u 
absence in the case of the truants, was seen to be related to their home background. i A 
higher social level of the homes of the phobics appeared to help the children to (s m 
school values, but their anxiety, related to a dominant mother in an Luar ge reed 
irrupted at times of stress. The truants frequently exhibited a pattern à ee idm 
sociallevel. With a background of unconcern they tended to cease to qp Aet (an 
with school, being defiant and careless of its efforts. They stayed away, man P dest 


need of security by a more positive, deliberate act of defiance. Both groups o 
gave evidence of their need for specialized help. 


The findings seem to sug 
types of * school refusal ’ reaction. 


i ri n to both 
gest that there is much emotional ground commo 
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Research Note: 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE USE OF THE 
S.R.A. READING LABORATORY IN THREE 
MIDLOTHIAN SCHOOLS 


by H. B. Ponr* 
Department of Psyshology, University of Edinburgh 


Introduction 


‘HE Science Research Associates Reading Laboratory (II c)T is simply a large box 
Tonus reading material printed on separate sheets of cardboard. It introduces 

pupils to ‘power builders’, ‘rate builders’, and ‘listening skill builders’. A ‘power 
builder ’, designed to increase comprehension in reading, includes an article to be read and 
questions on that article under the headings, ‘ How well did you read?’ and ‘ Learn about 
Words’. A ‘ rate builder ’, to increase the speed of reading and improve concentration, 
consists of a short passage to be read in a limited time and a comprehension check. With 
a ‘ listening skill builder’ the teacher reads a passage, the pupils listen and complete a 
comprehension check, and the teacher reads out the answers. There are 144 ‘ power 
builders ’ twelve at each of twelve levels, each level being designated by a different colour; 
144. ‘rate builders’ with the same distribution; and 10 ‘ listening skill builders’, Each 
pupil receives a printed record booklet in which he records his answers and results. 

The reading laboratory is designed to be used in the normal classroom situation with 
a whole class, each pupil working on his own. No equipment, other than the material in 
the box and the record booklets, is necessary. It is largely self administered. The starting 
level for each pupil is determined from a starting level guide and thereafter group leaders 
give out material or pupils collect their own. Progress to a higher level occurs when the 
required level of success at the previous level is achieved. 

In so far as the S.R.A. laboratory does not replace the teacher, though there is a 
certain amount of self-organization and self adjustment on the pupil's part, it is not a true 
teaching machine. It does however incorporate many features of a teaching machine, 
such as the need for an attentive, active pupil constructing his own response, the allowance 
for individual differences in the rate of learning, and the importance of knowledge of 
results. ; 
This is the first such laboratory to be used generally in schools. Novelty is no 
criterion of worth, however, and it is necessary that developments of this type should be 


subjected to rigorous experimental assessment, 


ien of the experiment . f 
ma^ experiment to find the effect of using the S.R.A. Reading Laboratory on reading 


tient and verbal reasoning quotient was carried out in three Midlothian schools, 
otien 


qu 
syel is! ii hian Education Authority. 
ssista zducational Psychologist, Midloti i duc 
“Formerly Assia as Nelson and Sons Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 
TDistributor: 
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Wallyford Primary School, King's Park Primary School, and Bryans Primary School. 
In all, two hundred and five children took part in the experiment; there were forty, in one 
class, in Wallyford, one hundred and twenty-five, in four classes, in King's Park, and forty, 


in one class, in Bryans. 


In Wallyford the forty pupils, from primary 6A, were divided into two groups, a 
control group and an experimental group. These were matched for intelligence, the 
average V.R.Q. of the control group being 107 (S.D. =5.0 points) and that of the experi- 
mental group being 109 (S.D. =6.0 points); and for age, the average age of the control 
group being 10 years 8 months (S.D. =4 months) and that of the experimental group being 
10 years 7 months (S.D.=5 months) Both groups were given a silent reading test 


(Schonell R4) before the experiment was begun, and from the results of this test a reading 
he experiment, was obtained for each 


quotient, used to overcome the age change during t à 
pupil. During the next twelve weeks the experimental group had their normal reading 
lesson replaced by the S.R.A. Reading Laboratory (II C) while the control group had their 
normal reading lesson. After twelve wecks the two groups were again given a silent 
reading test (Schonell R4) and a verbal reasoning test (Moray House Verbal Reasoning 
Test 58), and new reading quotients and verbal reasoning quotients were obtained for 


each pupil. 

In King’s Park Primary School four classes, primaries 4x, 4Y, 5% and 5y were — 
in the experiment. Classes 4x and 5y acted as control groups, that is they had ^ e 
reading lessons, while classes 4y and 5x had the programmed reading instruction 0 the 
S.R.A. laboratory. In all, sixty pupils were in the experimental group and sixty-five in 
the control group. The groups were matched for intelligence, the mean verbal i pim. 
quotient of the control group being 105 (S.D. —14) while that of the experimenta pon 
was 104 (S.D. —15). All pupils were given a reading test (Schonell R4) before and a 
the use of the laboratory giving two reading quotients for each pupil. 

At Bryans Primary School the reading laboratory was used with a class veem 
V.R.Q. was 89 compared with the mean V.R.Qs of 109 and 104. of the e ond 
groups. No control group was used. Allpupils were given a silent € at ies "a 
R4) before using the laboratory. Staffing difficulties caused the use ehm eni i n 
be discontinued in the eighth week, and work with it was not pem t Pret ips 
A second reading test was given when the full course of the rea! ing 


completed. 
ned to normal class 


At the conclusion of the twelve-week experiment the a : ve the reading book 
i o 
pM Weis bw ce phe pi ch all classes involved used the 


used was New Worlds to Conquer’. 3 ding books used were 
series’. At Bryans thé a ia the majority of 


appropriate books of the New Reading : : i 
Pleasure and Progress, Adventures of Reading* and Rainbow Readers 


" d. 
'RAMssorrOM, E. (1963). New Worlds to Conquer. Leeds: Arnold 
Scorr, A. F., EN New Reading. London: Readers, Digs ah: McDougall. 
3MAxroN, G. S, ed. (1958). Pleasure and Progress. Fere 
‘THomson, D., ed. Adventures of Reading. London: 
5Rainbow Colour Books. Glasgow: Collins. 
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the pupils were using reading books with a similar layout to the power builders of the 
S.R.A. laboratory, in that they include a passage to be read, direct questions on that 
passage, test comprehension, and extra work to do. The subject matter too was com- 
parable being mainly factual in all cases. 


About seven months after the completion of the experiment, all pupils involved in the 
experiment, both in the control groups and the S.R.A. groups, were given the rcading test 
(Schonell R4) which had been given on the two previous occasions. 


Results 
(A) Results of 12-week Experiment 


Table 1 
Effect of S.R.A. Reading Laboratory on Reading Quotient 


Mean Gain Level of 
in Level of Difference Significance 
Reading Significance between of 
School Group Quotient of Gain Groups Difference 
Wallyford Control 8.8 .OI 
Experimental 15.I æi 6.3 .05 
King's Park | Control 8.05 .OI 
Experimental 12.95 .O1 4.9 „OT 
Bryans Experimental 9.5 .OI 


Table 1 shows that all groups, experimental and control, made a significant increase 
in reading quotient over the period that the reading laboratory was in use. Although 
reading age would be expected to change with time, reading quotient, which contains à 
time factor, would not. This increase in the control groups may have resulted from the 
extra attention which was being paid to the pupils involved in the form of external examin- 
ation and perhaps keener teaching. Alternatively it may have been due to the increased 
interest of the pupils, engendered by the knowledge that their reading was the focus of an 

iment. However, in the schools where a control group was used it was found that the 
—— tal groups made increases significantly greater than those of the experimental 
a Cs eee it must be remembered that, while the attention of the experimental 
groups being focussed almost entirely on silent reading, the control groups had their 
rion divided among several aspects of reading. Thus the control groups may have 
a 
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made significant increases in the other unmeasured aspects of reading though they fell 
behind in that field which was measured; namely silent reading for comprehension, as 


measured by Schonell R4. 


Table 2 
Effect of S.R.A. Reading Laboratory on V.R.Q. 
Mean | Significance | Difference | Significance 
Increase in of between of 
School Group V.R.Q. Increase Groufs Difference 
Wallyford Control +2 NOT I NOT 
Experimental +1 NOT 
Bryans Experimental +2 NOT 
liM 


r which data 


ant change in the mean V .R.Q.s of all groups fo a 
the Reading 


There was no signific 
his experiment anyway; 


were available. As far as we are concerned int 
Laboratory does not have an effect on V.R.Q. 


Table 3 
Effect of V.R.Q. on the increase in Reading Quotient 
ee 
Mean Increase Significance Difference Significance 
in Reading of between ' of 
Group Quotient Increase Groups Difference 
V.R.Q, =100 + 14.5 .OI 3.6 NOT 

.O1 


quotient, the 
Q. 


to find the effect of V.R.Q. on the increase in A LET 

oups were separated into two aay e ciant ni 
d those with V.R.Q. less than 100- i e deri 
lowest figure which gave two groups - veo me 
that the mean increase in reading quo ie ei ES 
s 3.6 points greater than that of the group 


In the analysis 
Pupils in the experimental gr 
greater than or equal to 100 am 
as the dividing line as it was the 
Statistical analysis. It was found 
with V.R.Q. greater than 100 wa 
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less than 100. This difference was not found to be significant however. This result does 
not exclude the possibility, however, that there may be a level of V.R.Q. below which the 
laboratory begins to have significantly less effect. That some such factor is at work is 
suggested by the results at Bryans Primary School. In Bryans, the experimental group had 
a mean V.R.Q. of 89 compared with those in the other experimental groups of 104 and 
107. ‘The mean increase in reading quotient at Bryans was significantly lower (at 0.05 
level) than those in the experimental groups of the other two schools. This effect was 
complicated by the break in the middle of the experiment at Bryans, which might itself. 
have resulted in a lower mean increase. 


(B) Results of Follow-up (7 Months after end of Experiment) 


Table 4 
Change in Reading Quotient since the End of Experiment 


Mean R.Q, | Mean R.Q, Level 
at end of at Mean of 
School Group Experiment | Follow-up | Increase Significance 
Wallyford Control 107.8 111.6 3.8 0.05 
Experimental 109.3 IIO.I o.8 NOT 
King's Park Control III.0 III.O o — 
Experimental 110.0 109.3 -1.7 0.05 
Bryans Experimental 98.1 98.7 0.6 NOT 
King’s Park Exp.-Mean 
1.Q.=110 119.0 118.9 -0.1 NOT 
King's Park Exp.-Mean 
1.Q.=99 101.3 97-9 -3.4 0.05 


Since the completion of the experiment the mean reading quotient of the control 
group has risen by 3.8 points while that of the experimental groups has not increased 


significantly. 


In King’s Park Primary there has been no significant change in the mean reading 
tient of the control group but there has been a significant decrease in the mean 
Tdi otient of the experimental group. Further analysis indicates that the decrease 
pem Lon of a decrease of 1.0 points in class 4y (a good class with a mean I.Q. of 110) 
reg t significant, and a significant decrease of 3.4 points in class 5x (a poorer class 
w 


with a mean I.Q. of 99). 
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Table 5 
Change in R.Q. since the Beginning of the Experiment 


= 
Mean Gain Difference | Level of 
. in of between | Significance 
School Group R.Q. Significance | Groups of Difference 
Wallyford Control 12.5 
Experimental 13.8 .01 r3 NOT 
King's Park Control 8.6 .O1 
Experimental 11.2 .01 B NOT 
Bryans Experimental 9.2 „OI 


been to raise the mean reading 
quotients of the experimental 
than the control groups. 


The overall effect of the experiment in all schools has 


olved. The mean reading 


quotients of all the groups invi 
been raised significantly more 


groups were not found to have 


Conclusions 

It is clear from the above results that the carrying ou 
beneficial effect on the reading of the pupils concerned in the experiment. The mean 
reading quotients of the experimental groups and the control groups are higher than at 
the beginning of the experiment. However the results of the follow-up seem to suggest 
that this improvement docs not derive specifically from the S.R.A. reading laboratory 


but more from the carrying out of an experiment. 
While engaged on the experiment and immediately following it the S.R.A. groups 
did appear to be better readers. However in the months which followed the mu 
between experimental and control groups was almost eliminated. The methods by whicl 
this took place differed in Wallyford and King’s Park schools. In Wallyford the a et 
mental group remained static while the others gradually caught up, while in tee “i 
t some of their 


the control group improved less but the experimental groups actually los 


increased ability. 
"AC ing instruction. 
The reading laboratory is really a ‘ crash” programm » [mer hs throughout 
Itis a short twelve week programme and is not designed to ^ rem every child has a 
the primary school. Tt boosts a child’s reading ability. ies depending partly on 
ceiling’ of attainment at any particular developmen rn “j on increasing the 
personality and partly on intelligence, since obviously On duras reading laboratory 


Child's reading ability indefinitely. lt would appear; then, of attainment, 


: d Ys x igher level 
simply enables pupils to reach their ceiling, or at T ei e presence of an indirect 
sing the laboratory take, ination of the 


More quickly and those not V 
; tm : reful exam 
Stimulus, several months more. ]t is interesting to note that ca 


t of this experiment has had a 
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data collected indicated that, in general, pupils in all schools were working at a level below 
that which one would have predicted from their V.R.O.s. This seems to suggest that 
with normal teaching methods, that is without the stimulus of an experiment or S.R.A. 
laboratory or similar apparatus children will work at a level below that of which they are 
capable. It is more easily seen, then, why the control groups were affected. Using this 
concept of a ‘ ceiling of attainment’, the King's Park results could be explained on the 
basis of over teaching. "That is, the ability of the pupils has apparently, for a short time, 
been raised, perhaps by conditioning in a technique, above their actual ceiling. The lack 
of reason in the process then facilitated forgetting after the constant practice had ceased. 
This retrogression is similar to that which occurs, on occasion, with the poorer pupils of 
adjustment classes. 


What then is the place of the reading laboratory in the primary school? It is not a 
substitute for the class reading lesson since it is too narrow. Concentrating on silent 
reading, it ignores the fields of recreative reading, oral reading and reading and inter- 
pretation. Nor does it appear to be better than the normal class lesson for improving 
silent reading, only quicker. However, the laboratory is, to a large extent, self-adminis- 
tered and puts the responsibility of organization on the pupils, giving the teacher the new 
role of ‘learning consultant’. Any method of teaching which removes the burden of 
routine from the teacher is obviously worthwhile since it allows the teacher to discover 
and solve more individual problems. Also the scoring procedure is valuable in that it 
familiarizes the pupils with the detailed keeping of results and reading of charts. Its 
place in the normal class would then seem to be that of an extra whose main worth lies 
in the fact that it is ‘ different ' and thus arouses greater interest. 


However, from what has been said above it can be seen that the laboratory is capable 
of raising the reading level quickly. If some child were reading well below his develop- 
mental level, that is if his reading age were well below his mental age, then the laboratory 
would be a very suitable method of instruction. Thus it would seem that the reading 
laboratory would be very suitable for use in adjustment classes where the aim is to bring 
a child quickly up to a level at which he can again join his class. 
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Research Note: 


FIRST DEGREES 


A Pilot Survey of Undergraduate Preferences Regarding Training, 
Assessment, and Choice of Career. 


by A. R. MansH 
Peterborough Technical College 


Introduction and analysis 


HIS survey is based on the circulation. of 500 deletion-type questionnaires 
T among 2nd and grd year undergraduates at Leicester University. A return of 

74% was collated. (368 completed copies). Response comparisons were made 
between the categories—Male/Female; 2nd year/3rd year; BA/BSc; Special or Honours/ 
General degree. An even spread of questionnaire return was recorded, maximum 
divergence of response lay at 6% in the BA/BSc case, with 70% and 76% being the 
respective figures. Students were invited to make additional comments, 55% did so and 
these everywhere reinforce the inferences drawn from the formal section of the inquiry. 


Training: 
screened by the following questions . » - 


Student views on training were partially t 
s—a. too large/b. about right/c. too 


(i) Do you think your tutorial : lecture ratio i 


small? 
Census 
CATEGORY | wh SUPPORT FOR ALTERNATIVES 
a. b. c. | 
Ma/Fe 5/3 35/50 As 
2/3 4/4 39/41 57 ioe 
BA/BSc 7/2 60/24. m 
5/3 45/34 5 


Sp/Gen 


L 


is is 
tutorials among all students and this 


ell influence their general outlook. 


a strong appetite for 
views are found to lie between 


l There is obviously 2 

Cast satisfied among BSc’s, a fact which may well mene 
On this and all other questions the widest disparity © 

the Arts and Science fields. 
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(i) It is both (1) undesirable, and (2) impracticable, that an undergraduate should 
pursue self-interested lines of inquiry on aspects of the degree course in which he 
or she is involved. 

Do you agree ?—a. on points (1) and (2)/b. on point (1) only/c. on point (2) only/d. 

on neither points (1) or (2). 
Census tabling is unnecessary here. All categories were unanimous in their views. 
93% of all students advocate the desirability of original study as part of a degree course. 
39% qualify this by expressing the impracticability of such work in their particular cases. 


Assessment: 


Two questions were employed to extract ideas on the method of dispensing final 
awards... 


(iii) Which do you think provide the best media for determining a students talent ?— 
a. essays/b. exams/c. neither essays nor exams/d. both essays and exams. 


Census 


CATEGORY % SUPPORT FOR ALTERNATIVES 


a. b. A d. 
Ma/Fe 14/13 13/3 13/9 60/75 
2/3 11/18 9/11 12/9 68/62 
BA/BSc 20/10 7/11 5/15 68/64. 
Sp/Gen 18/9 9/10 12/10 61/71 


The 10% difference in B.A./B.Sc. support of alternatives a. and c. would probably not have 
arisen had alternative a. been extended to include *other problem solving works'—thus taking 
special maths students, and the like, into account. 


(iv) Do you think academic progress at university is—a. stimulated/b. unaffected/c. 
restricted—by the prospect of examination? 


Census 


CATEGORY % SUPPORT FOR ALTERNATIVES 


a. b. C. 
Ma/Fe 58/54 8/9 34/37 
2/3 58/55 8/9 34/36 
BA/BSc 49/62 6/10 45/28 
Sp/Gen 56/57 10/7 34/36 
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Car 


There was marki 
ed awareness here of a di 

i | a double standard re, i i i 

E — a If the student regards the exam ia di enar 

ra on is felt. If any kind of original study has prim EM 

restriction occurs. poca E 

It is interesting to view th i 
e BA/BSc rift more cl i 
Nel ide i closely on the interlocking i 

q s (iii) and (iv)—see figs 1 and 2 which show the widest rift as it n bout 4 

ween 


the categories Ma BA Sp/Ma BSc Sp: 


? Essays 
T 
E 
R Exams 
Q N 
3 A Noither 
Y 
E Both 
S 
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OPINION °% 
L] a Male BSc Spoc, Malo BA se. fill 
Fig. 1 
È 
T Stimulated 
A 
P. N unaffected 
1 
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Fig. 2 


e BA/BSc ideas it is rather 
t ‘two-culture’ pattern so 
es are variably 
rder 


ect matter must influenc 
ld result in the consisten 
tative and quantitative studi 
progression of exam success In 0 
‘OQ? > GCE ‘A’. Hence it may be, 
h are often totally lacking were met, then 


h Although the nature of course subj 
eo. to appreciate that this alone wow! 
= demonstrated; for under both heads quali 
le Again, all students show roughly the same 
i e undergraduate status, LC. ID > CE 
ed if the BSc demand for the tutorials whic 

a contrast of views might not be so marked. 
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Career: 
(v) On graduating do you wish to—a. do research/b. teach/c. neither teach nor do 
research ? 


Census 


CATEGORY 9, SUPPORT FOR ALTERNATIVES 


C. 
Ew 30/33 
2/3 1/92 
BA/BSc : Ei 


Sp/Gen 


As might be expected preferences for post-graduate appointments emerged in accord 
with the alternative courses of study. For some observers the high interest in teaching 


might be both surprising and encouraging. 


Summary and conclusions 

A brief review of student ideas and preferences is given on undergraduate conditions 
of work, on the basis of graduation, and on post-graduate intentions. It may be that an 
extensive and more detailed survey will show the tutorial system to have considerable 
impact in modifying student approach to work and assessment. Tutorials and the 
handling of original topics have high appeal. Whilst exams figure prominently in the 
minds of most students many alternatives are visualized as separate or combined bases for 
assessment. Teaching is the most popular of all careers for graduates. 
s agreed that all degree training, irrespective of course undertaken, i 
n of tutorial time, a period of original study, and a broad- 
then many students involved in this survey seem 


Finally, if it i h 
should include a high proportio. 
based ‘phased’ assessment programme, st 
not to receive an adequate percentage of these conditions. 


J 
ucation Department gave me every 
priate for mc to insert an expressio! 
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